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Art.  I. — I*  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  general  Poverty  and  De- 
])endence  of  Mankind.  Including  a  full  Investigation  of  the  Com 
•  Laws.  By  William  Dawson.  8vo,  pp.  230.  Ediftburgh,  1814*. 

-  Longman,  and  Co. 

2. — A  Letter  on  the  Corn  Lam,  By  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  8vo. 
p'p.  89.  London,  ISH.  Longman  and  Co. 

S.—The  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Rose^  in  the  House  of 
Commons^  on  the  5th  of  May^  1814*9  on  the  Subject  of  the  Com  Lam. 
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^.•^Observations  on  the  Effects  of  the  Corn  Lam^  and  of  .a  Rise  or 
Fall  in  the  Price  of  Corn^  on  the  Agriculture  and  general  Wealth 
of  the  Country.  By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus,  8vo.  pp.  44.  Lon* 
don,  1814.  Johnson  and  Co. 

might  have  conceived  ourselves  entitled  to  expect  that, 
after  the  progress  which  the  science  of  political  economy 
has  made,  we  should  not,  in  a  country  which  boasts  of  its 
knowledge  and  liberality,  have  had  the  misfortune  to  witness 
another  attempt  to  disturb,  by  acts  of  parliament,  the  establishe'd 
order  of  nature  in  regulating  the  supply  of  the  people’s  food. 

Since  the  same  ideas,  however,  and  the  same  interests  are 
now  likely  to  prevail,  that  have  prevailed  in  former  times,  what 
remains  is,  to  endeavour  _to  remove  -the  ignorance  on  which 
false  measures  are  always  grounded ;  ignorance  either  among 
those  who  produce,  or  those  who  endure  them.  It  is  our  duty, 
as  well  as  tha  duty  of  all  who  write,  to  explain  the  subject  so 
comjpletely,  and  to  make  the  community  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  fallacies. by  which  they  have  been  misled,  that  we  may  be  in 
no  danger  of  seeing  our  country  injured  again  by  laws  tiding 
to  diminish  the  sources  which  supply  its  sustenance. 

VoL.  II.  N.  S.  B 
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To  the  eye  of  philn  reason^  which  looks  straight  forward  to 
the  established  concatenations  of  events,  it  does  appear  strange 
policy  in  the  legislature  of  any  country,  to  pass  laws  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  making  provision  scarce;  that  is,  to  retard 
the  increase  both  of  its  wealth  and  of  its  population ;  and  to 
render  it  less  great  and  less  prosperous  than  it  would  otherwise 
become. 

The  established  order  of  events  we  should  imagine  to  be  so 
obvious  as  to  suggest  itself  to  the  thoughts  of  every  one,  and  to 
be  placed  far  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy.  Men.  can  live 
only  by  food.  They  can  multiply  only  in  proportion  as  it  is 
increased.  Food  can  be  procured  only  by  labour,  and  a  com-, 
munity  of  men  enjoy  comforts  exactly  in  proportion  as  their 
necessary  food  can  be  supplied  by  means  of  a  greater  or  a  less 
proportion  of  their  labour ;  in  other  words,  as  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  that  labour,  after  providing  for  the  supply  of  food, 
•can  be  spared  for  providing  a  supply  of  comforts.  If  we  sup¬ 
pose  a  situation  in  which  the  whole  of  the  labour  of  the  whole 
community  is  required  to  procure  the  necessary  supply  of  food, 
that  community  must  be  deprived  of  comforts  ;  and  if,  on  .  the 
other  hand,  we  suppose  a  situation,  in  which  necessary  food 
were  spontaneously  supplied  to  the  community,  the  whole  of  its 
labour  would  be  devoted  to  the  multiplication  of  comforts. 

The  argument  is  so  clear  and  so  conclusive,  that  it  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  put  it  in  words.  The  law  which  imposes  any 
burthen  upon  the  importation  of  corn,  is  a  law,  the  undisputed 
effect  of  which,  is  to  make  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  requisite 
for  tlie  acquisition  of  the  necessary  quantity  of  food ;  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  law  to  diminish  the  amount  of  comforts  to  the  community. 
But  the  diminution  of  comforts  is  not  the  only  result.  If  there 
be  a  proportion  of  the  community  already  deprived  of  comforts, 
whose  labour  can  barely  procure  sustenance,  it  will  deprive 
them  of  a  part  of  that  sustenance,  and  afilict  them  with  the  mi¬ 
series  of  want.  And  further,  if  there  be  now  a  proportion  of 
the  community  Avhose  labour  is  actually  insufficient  to  provide 
.tiiem  with  necessary  food,  it  will  deprive  them  of  a  still  greater 
part  of  the  necessary  quantity,  and  unless  they  are  supplied  by 
charity,  will  reduce  them  to  the  most  deplorable  of  deaths — 
death  by  famine. 

This  is  a  view  of  the  subject  which  does  indeed  to  us  appear 
calculated  to  strike  the  hearts  of  men  more  regardless  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  their  fellow-creatures,  as  compared  with  their  own, 
than  are  the  owners  of  the  land  m  Great  Britain.  The  two 
classes  of  persons,  consisting  of  those  whose  labour  is  now  barely 
sufficient,  and  of  tliose  whose  labour  is  not  sufficient,  to  supply 
'"them  with  necessary  food,  form  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  community,  almost  the  whole  of  the  labouring  and  produc- 
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live  classes.  Every  event, tlierefore,  ivUich  renders  addUional 
labour  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  a  s^iven  quantity  of  food, 
deprives  that  greater  proportion  of  the  couiraunity  of  a  part  of 
that  necessary  food,  and  plunges  them  into  the  miseries  of  want. 
When  we  hear  it  said,  as  we  do  Hear  it  so  often  and  so  loudly 
Sfdd,  diat  a  free  importation  of  corn  will  diminish  the  land¬ 
owner’s  rent,  and  the  farmer’s  profit,  and  .when  we  hear  the 
necessity  proclaimed  of  a  law  for  the  prevention  of  these  de¬ 
plorable  effects,  we  ask  for  the  voices  which  are  raised  in  behalf 
'  of  the  infinitely  more  numerous  classes  of  persons,  whose  loaf 
will  be  diminished,  not  their  rent  or  profit,  by  a  law  to  increase  . 
the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  bare  sus¬ 
tenance.  Is  tliere  no  difference  to  the  feelings  of  the  individual, 
between  a  diminution  of  rent,  and  a  deficiency  of  necessary  food  ? 
between  the  diminution  of  the  rent  of  a  number  of  persons  com¬ 
paratively  very  small,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  necessary  food  of 
a  number  comparatively  very  great  ?  Who,  in  a  civilized  country, 
could  endure,  for  one  moment,  a  man  who  could  treat,  as  upon  a 
footing  of  equality,  the  evils  of  a  diminished  rent-roll,  and  the 
evils  of  an  insufficient  quantity  of  food  ?  And  if  so,  what  can 
be  thought  of  a  law,  which,  to  keep  up  the  rent-roll  of  one  man, 
deprives  thousands  of  bread. 

Much  has  been  lately  said  to  excite  in  our  ^j^reasts  as  strong 
sympathy  as  possible^  for  those  who,  we  are  told,  will  sutler  a 
diminution  oi  rent  and  profits.  The  owners  of  rent  and  profits 
have  an  advantage  ground ;  they  can  make  their  voices  be 
heard  ;  and  they  have  never  been  slow  in  making  them  be  heard 
on  the  score  of  their  own  grievances.  They  are,  moreover,  the 
law-makers  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that,  in  the  ages  of  darkness 
which  are  past,  the  case  of  those  whose  bread,  and  the  bread  of 
whose  children,  is  apt  to  be  cut  short  by  a  law  which  strikes  at 
the  supply  of  food,  has  been  but  little  regarded  in  the  places 
where  laws  have  been  made.  It  is  only  the  progress  of  civili¬ 
zation,  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  of  humanity,  which 
gives  the  interests  of  the  most  numerous,  the  most  needy  class, 
and  the  class  the  most  easily  injured,  a  chance  of  equal  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  legislators.  This  progress,  in  our  own 
country,  has  already  done  jnuch.  Never,  during  any  fonner 
age,  were  the  interests  of  the  most  numerous  order  attended  to 
by  the  legislature  in  any  degree  equal  to  what  they  are  at 
present.  The  gradual  pressure  of  knowledge  will  daily  aug¬ 
ment  that  happy  regard,  and  could  w^e  only  remove  some  de¬ 
plorable  obstructions,  the  procedure  would  be  very  rapid,  and 
the  beneficial  results  numerous  and  important.  .  Never  has  a 
corn  law,  which  was  intended  to  obstruct,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
land-holder,  the  supply  of  food,  met  with  so  much  opposition  at 
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the  present.  Never,  we  may  rest  well  assured,  will  it,  from  this 
time  forward,  be  possible,  in  this  country,  to  make  another. 

The  hollowness  of  the  cause  of  those  who  have  pressed  for¬ 
ward  a  law  for  obstructing  the  supply  of  food,  is  sufficiently  be¬ 
trayed  by  the  contradictory  nature  of  their  pleas  and  pretexts. 
The  following  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  The  present  low 
prices,  they  say,  will  ruin  the  farmer  :  we  must  have  a  law  to 
prevent  that  ruin  : — that  is  to  say,  they  must  have  a  law  to  make 
corn  dearer.  Again,  they  say, — Be  not  alarmed  by  sinister  augu¬ 
ries  respecting  the  operation  of  our  corn  law  ;  the  effect  will  be 
to  make  corn  more  plentiful,  and  consequently  cheaper.  Thus, 
we  see,  that,  to  meet  all  tastes,  they  make  their  corn  law  pi  oduc- 
tive  of  contradictory  effects,  according  as  their  occasions  pre-.* 
sent  a  demand  for  them.  But  let  us  not,  at  any  rate,  be  deluded 
by  so  gross  a  treatment  as  this.  If  this  bill  is  beneficial  to  the 
farmer,  it  must  raise  the  prices,  and  if  it  raises  the  prices,  it 
cannot  lower  them.  It  is  avowedly  for  the  sake  of  raising  them, 
of  keeping  them  up  at  a  higher  pitch  than  they  would  oiher- 
wise  attain,  that  the  law  is  avowedly  proposed.  They  cannot, 
however,  be  kept  up,  except  at  the  expense  of  all  that  misery, 
and  all  that  national  loss  which  we  have  just  described.  The 
law  to  keep  them  up  is  a  law  to  produce  gain  to  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  community,  by  producing  loss  to  the  whole,  and 
misery  to  the  greater  part. 

•  It  really  shows  a  strange  confidence  in  our  ignorance  to  sup¬ 
pose  it  possible  that  we  should  avoid  seeing  this.  It  is  implied 
in  the  very  supposition,  that  we  should  import  corn  if  we  were 
not  prevented.  For  why  should  we  import  it  rather  than  raise 
it  at  home.  If  we  import,  we  must  pay  for  what  we  Import, 
with  the  produce  of  a  ])ortion  of  our  labour  exj>orted.  But  why 
not  employ  that  labour  in  raising  the  same  portion  at  home  ? 
The  answer  is,  because  it  will  procure  more  corn  by  going  in 
the  shape  of  commodities  to' purchase  corn  abroad,  than  if  it  had 
been  employed  in  raising  it  at  home.  The  national  labour  is 
thus  more  efficient.  A  quantity^  of  it  less  considerable,  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  supply  of  necessary  food.  And  a  quantity  of  it 
more  considerable,  remains  for  the  production  of  other  commo¬ 
dities  ;  for  augmenting  the  comforts  of  the  people,  and  the  po¬ 
pulation  and  wealth  of  the  state.  The  reasoning  is  so  plain  that 
any  farther  illustration  of  it  may  appear  almost  superfluous. 
For,  suppose  we  have  it  at  our  option  to  buy  com  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  the  desire  of  the  nation  will  be  to  purchase  or  ac¬ 
quire  it  where  it  is  cheapest.  It  can  be  purchased  at  home  only 
by  cultivating  the  ground.  It  can  be  purchased  abroad  only  by 
sending  goods  to  pay  for  it.  The  cultivation  of  the  ground  is 
performed,  by  a  portion  of  labour.  The  goods  also  which  arej 
sent  abroad  are  provided  by  a  portion  of  labour.  In  fact,  then, 
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it  is  by  labour,  and  by  labour  alone,  that  the  food '  is  purchased 
in  botli  cases.  And  where  freedom  exists,  it  will  be  raised  at 
I  home,  or  imported  from  abroad,  just  as  tlie  same  quantity  of  la* 

1  hour  will  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  food,  by  cultivating  the 

ground,  or  preparing  manumctures  to  pay  for  imjmrt^  corn. 
It  is  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  provide  a  quantity  of 
corn  at  home,  tliat  constitutes  the  price  of  com  raised  at  home. 
And  it  is  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  pay  by  goods  for 
an  equal  quantity  of  corn  imported,  that  constitutes  the  price 
of  imported  corn.  But  it  is  manifest,  that  it  is  only  wh^n  the 
price  abroad  is  less  than  the  price  at  home,  that  corn  will  be  im¬ 
ported.  A  law,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  importation  of  corn, 
can  have  only  one  effect, — to  make  a  greater  portion  of  the  la¬ 
bour  of  the  community  necessary  for  the  production  of  its  food. 
And  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  that  additional  quantity  of 
labour,  that  is  to  say,  whatever  be  the  quantity  of  goods,  if  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  manufacture  of  them,  which  that  portion  of  labour 
would  have  produced,  a  law  to  prevent  the  importation  of  corn, 
is  exactly  the  same  as  a  law  annually  to  burn  or  to  throw  into 
the  sea  an  equal  quantity  of  the  matter  of  wealth,  as  the  an¬ 
nual  produce  of  the  community  ;  and  thus  burning  or  throwinij 
away,  to  take  the  greatest  part  by  far  of  the  goods  so  destroyed 
from  the  mouths  of  the  poorest  of  the  people,  none  from  the  land¬ 
lords  and  farmers,  whose  circumstances,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
improved  by  a  tax  laid  upon  the  rest  of  the  community. 

!  Having  thus  seen,  by  evidence  which  is  quite  irresistible, 
t  what  are  the  necessary  effects  of  a  law  to  prevent  the  importa- 
I  tion  of  corn,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  pretexts  by  which 

ithe  advocates  for  diminished  food  have  endeavoured  to  with¬ 
draw  our  attention  from  these  effects,  and  to  fix  it  upon  certain 
imaginary  results  of  their  own  fabrication. 

-  The  strongest  ground  which  they  have  taken,  is  the  pretence 
of  making  a  provision  against  uncertainty  of  supply.  They 
have  represent^,  that  a  nation  which  derives  a  j)ortion  of  its 
subsistence  from  another  nation,  becomes  dependent  upon  that 
nation  for  that  subsistence ;  and  if  the  nation  upon  which  you 
have  thus  become  dependent,  should  choose  to  forbid  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  its  corn,  or  to  forbid  the  exporting  of  it  to  you,  in  this 
case  you  become  deprive<l  of  a-  portion  of  your  supply,  and 
reduced,  at  the  will  of  other  nations,  to  all  the  disadvantages 
of  scarcity.  Upon  this  point  of  the  subject,  we  observe,  that 
much  use  is  made  of  the  words  ‘  dependence  upon  other  nations,* 
and  ^  independence  upon  other  nations and  the  reason  is  plain, 
— they  are  words  to  which  popularity  and  unjiopularity  are 
strongly  attached.  ‘  Dependence  !’  and  ‘  dependence  for  our 
food  !’  this  is  a  state  of  things  from  which  our  imaginations  are 
expected  to  revolt.  But  before  we  permit  our  minds  to  be  finally 
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tarried  away  by  the  sound,  let  us  consider  for  a  little,  the  sense. 
What,  in  tliLs  case,  they  mean,  is,  that  the  portion  of  its  supply 
which  a  nation  derives  from  foreii^n  countries,  is  more  precarious 
and  uncertain  than  that  which  it  raises  at  home  ;  is  more  apt  to 
be  deficient  at  one  time,  and  ])leiitiful  at  another,  than  the  home 
supply  ;  and  that  if  a  nation  wholly  provides  its  own  corn  hy  its 
own  growth,  it  is  more  secure  of  an  equable  provision  and  stea¬ 
diness  of  price,  than  wlien  it  receives  any  portion  from  aiiroad. 

The  very  reverse  is,  in  reality,  the  .truth.  If  a  wise  nation 
were  to  proceed  to  make  laws  for  producing  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  regularity  in  the,  supply  of  food,  and  the  greatest  j)os- 
sible  steadiness  in  the  price  of  corn,  so  far  from  using  extra¬ 
ordinary  eiuleavours  to  make  it  <lraw  the  whole  of  its  su|)ply 
from  any  one  country,  it  would  rather  endeavour,  where  no  spe¬ 
cial  reason  dissuaded,  to  make  it  draw  its  supply  from  several 
countries  ;  from  as  great  a  number  as  the  balance  of  other  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  would  permit.  It  would  consider 
it  as  useful,  at  least,  in  a  fully-peopled  country,  to  prevent  the 
whole  of  its  food  from  being  provided  at  home  ;  and  would  de¬ 
sire  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  it  should  be  im¬ 
ported  from  abroad.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  crop  of  any 
one  country  is,  to  a  vast  extent,  dependent  u])on  the  seasons : 
fluctuating  from  the  medium  standard  to  nearly  one  half  above, 
or  one  half  below.  This  variation  in  point  of  plenty  and  w'ant, 
in  point  of  dearness  and  cheapness,  is  prodigious  ;  and  must  be 
productive  of  great  inconveniences.  To  prevent  these  inconve¬ 
niences,  (always  excepting  peculiar  cases,  such  as  that  of  a 
nation  with  a  vast  supply  of  new  land  in  proportion  to  its  popu¬ 
lation,)  the  only  effectual  expedient  is  to  derive  a  considerable 
projH)rtion  of  the  regular  annual  supply  from  foreign  countries, 
when  the  quantity  imported,  being  ahvays  a  voluntary  quantity, 
will  always  accommodate  itself  with  great  exactness  to  tlie  de¬ 
mand. 

The  facts,  about  which  no  one  thinks  of  raising  any  dispute, 
are  these.  Though  from  the  variety  of  tlie  seasons,  the  crop  of 
one  nation  is  }>erj>€tiudly  uncertain,  perpetually  varying  to  the 
extent  of  one  fourth,  one  third,  or  one  half  of  the  whole,  the 
produce  of  several  nations  taken  altogether,  varies  little  or  no¬ 
thing  from  year  to  year  ;  because  the  fluctuations  of  one  country 
counterbalance  those  of  another  ;  when  the  one  has  a  defective, 
another  enjoys  a  plentiful  crop  ;  and  the  total  amount  is  almost 
always  very  nearly  the  same.  In  order,  therefore,  to  enjoy  any 
thing  like  an  ecpiable  supply  of  grain,  it  is  necessary  for  a  na¬ 
tion  to  draw  from  an  equable  source ;  necessary  at  least  for 
highly  peopled  countries  to  draw  a  proportion  of  their  supply 
from  abroad,  and  such  a  proportion  as  may  be  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  fluctuations  of  the  home  growth  by  tlie 
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more  steady  growth  of  a  number  of  nations  all  taken  to¬ 
gether. 

But  if  the  nations,  we  are  told,  from  whom  you  derive  your 
supply,  should  think  fit  to  withhold  it,  you  may  be  exjjosed  at 
once  to  the  calamities  of  famine.  Wc  reply,  that  in  order  to 
carry  false  measures,  it  is  commonly  necessary  to  excite  the 
passions ;  and  tlie  passion  of  fear  is  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  iustruments  of  delusion.  Contrive  to  give  existence  to 
alarm,  and  there  is  hardly  any  thing  so  remote  from  reason,  of 
which  you  may  not  ensure  the  adoption.  We  perceive  that 
much  use  has  been  lately  made  of  tlie  supposition,  that  an  im¬ 
porting  nation  is  liable  to  be  deprived  of  food  by  the  ill-will  of 
the  exporting  nations.  Never  was  any  imagination  of  evil  more 
completely  gratuitous.  Never  was  any  ground  of  action  more 
completely  chimerical.  If  one  nation  refuse  you,  go  to  ano¬ 
ther  ;  the  world  is  wide,  and  the  places  from  wliich  supplies 
of  grain  may  be  obtained,  are  numerous  in  every  ([uarter  of  the 
globe.  Were  there  but  one  country  in  the  world  from  wliicli 
food,  in  any  of  its  kinds,  could  be  procured,  it  might  be  possible 
to  foresee  a  chance  of  evil  from  their  refusing  to  export.  But 
if  there  is  hardly  a  nation,  either  civilized  or  barbarous,  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  excepting  some  rude  tribes 
still  unacquainted  with  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  from 
which  grain  might  not  be  procured,  how  absurd  must  it  be  to 
anticipate  any  serious  danger  from  a  refusal  to  supply  us  with 
a  portion  of  grain,  if  it  were  likely  to  happen,  and  it  is  perfectly 
the  reverse,  on  tlie  part  of  any  one  or  more  of  them  ? 

If  people  who  are  incapable  of  reasoning,  or  whose  interests 
or  prejudices  will  not  permit  them  to  reason,  would  but  some¬ 
times  consult  facts  of  their  own  or  of  other  men’s  experience, 
they  would  be  saved  from  many  ridiculous  conclusions.  The 
mercantile  republics  of  Holland  and  Venice,  having  a  territory 
very  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  their  population,  de¬ 
pended  almost  entirely  for  food  upon  corn  imported.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  doctrine  which  we  are  taught  with  so  much  zeal,  by 
the  wise  men  who  inform  us  gravely,  that  in  order  to  have  corn 
cheap,  we  must  have  it  dear,  th^e  two  countries  ought  to  have 
been  exposed  to  great  danger  frond  their  dependence  upon  other 
nations  for  food.  No  dependence,  in  this  respect,  could  easily 
parallel,  not  to  speak  of  surpassing,  theirs.  Could  their  sup¬ 
plies  of  foreign  grain  have  been  cut  off,  they  might,  at  any  time, 
have  been  absolutely  starved.  The  experiment,  therefore,  is 
decisive.  Not  only  they  were  not  starved,  (and  few  states 
have  had  more  extensive  combinations  of  hostile  nations  seeking 
to  destroy  them,)  but  hardly  ever  did  they  sustain  any  incon¬ 
venience.  We  may  venture,  without  any  hesitation,  to  aflirm, 
hat  none  ever  enjoyed  to  steady  a  regularity  of  prices  in  the 
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article  of  grain,  as  the  two  we  have  just  specified.  Yet  observe, 
how  much  more  unfavourably  situated  both  of  them  were,  than 
is  the  empire  of  Great  Britain !  IIow  much  was  commerce  in  its 
infancy,  when  Venice  began  to  flourish !  how  much  less  ex¬ 
tensive  was  the  intercourse  of  nations  !  how  much  more  dif¬ 
ficult  was  it  to  supply  what  w  as  not  to  be  found  in  one  country, 
by  repairing  to  another  !  Again,  Holland,  for  the  greater  part 
of  her  time,  was  only  a  second  rate  maritime  power ;  her 
ports  were  exposed  to  be  blockaded,  and  her  fleets,  both  mer¬ 
cantile  and  belligerent,  to  be  hunted  up  and  down  upon  the 
ocean  by  the  ships  of  a  superior  power ;  yet  it  was  not  by  de¬ 
priving  her  of  provisions  that  her  enemies  ever  found  them¬ 
selves  able  to  do  her  any  considerable  evil,  nor  was  it  in  this 
way  that  they  made  their  attempts.  When  one  contemplates 
the  unparalleled  powders  of  the  British  commerce,  to  which  every 
corner  of  the  globe  is  open,  and  which  brings  its  stores  with  so 
much  ease,  and  celerity,  and  constancy,  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  earth,  one  cannot  suppress  a  smile  of  ineffable  con¬ 
tempt  at  those  who  would  persuade  us  to  deprive  ourselves  of 
cheap  corn  by  importation,  in  dread  of  the  mighty  danger,  lest 
one  or  two  nations  should  think  proper  to  deny  us  their  portion 
of  our  supply. 

This  argument  of  the  lovers  of  dear  corn,  drew,  we  should- 
imagine,  most  of  its  power  to  delude,  from  the  terrors  with 
which  we  were  lately  agitated  by  Buonaparte.  So  portentous  an 
aspect  did  his  power  present  to  us,  and  so  prone  w  as  the  state 
of  our  imaginations  to  fear  and  alarm,  that  any  effect,  however 
miraculous,  ascribed  to  his  endeavours,  had  a  pretty  sure 
chance  of  being  believed.  When  we  can  review  the  circum¬ 
stances  entirely  and  without  trepidation,  we  shall,  together 
with  our  fears,  get  delivered  also,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  from  some 
of  the  many  false  opinions  which  owed  their  production  to  these 
same  fears.  One  thing  we  should  certainly  expect,  that  the 
effects  of  his  attempt  to  shut  up  the  ports  of  Europe,  and  to 
compel  the  nations  to  exclude  the  commerce  of  one  other  nation 
from  tlieir  markets,  were  too  extraordinary,  and  too  memo¬ 
rable,  to  allow  pernicious  prejudices  and  measures  to  be  ever 
again  erected  upon  the  dread  of  an  excluded  commerce.  But 
not  to  speak  of  the  calamities  which  this  frantic  measure  brought 
down  upon  Buonaparte,  for  it  was  the  cause  of  his  last  ,w’ar 
with  the  llussians,  and  the  subversion  of  his  throne,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  conduct  which  we  ourselves,  to  our  infinite  loss 
and  disadvantage,  pursued  against  neutrals,  harrassing  and 
molesting  their  trade,  and  at  last  driving  them  from  the  ocean, 
the  laws  of  Buonaparte,  for  shutting  even  his  own  ports  against 
us,  would  have  remained  a  dead  letter ;  and  our  commerce  would 
have  had  ingress  into,-  and  egress  from  the  Continent^  hardly 
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more  difficult,  than  if  no  edict  against  it  had  ever  been  pro¬ 
mulgated.  To  shew  the  multiplied  absurdities  of  supposing 
that  it  ever  could  be  in  the  power  of  any  state,  or  any  com¬ 
bination  of  states,  to  prevent  us  from  importing  food,  if  Buo¬ 
naparte  could  have  shut  against  us  every  port  on  the  continent, 
we  should  have  been  under  no  difficulty  in  importing  food. 
Under  all  the  enormous  disadvantages  of  a  monopolizing  com¬ 
pany,  we  actually  imported  corn  and  rice  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  Europe ;  and,  under  proper  regulations  of  commerce, 
might  import  in  any  quantity,  at  a  price,  compared  with  our  late 
prices  of  corn,  by  no  means  immoderate.  The  vast  countries 
of  North  and  South  America,  daily  improving  in  their  pro¬ 
ductive  powers,  and  possessing  in  superabundance  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  presented  a  resource ;  and,  but  for  our  own  acts 
and  deeds  in  quarrelling  with  the  United  States,  a  resource 
far  more  abundant  than  our  wants.  Even  the  coasts  of  Africa 
are  productive  of  food ;  and,  with  the  encouragement  of  a 
market,  would  export  large  quantities  of  rice.  The  ports  of 
Barbary,  if  a  vent  for  corn  were  created  in  them,  would  draw 
com  for  its  supply,  from  almost  any  country  in  Europe.  In 
fact,  wherever  the  vent  is  created,  there  the  corn  of  all  the 
world  will  go ;  and  nothing  but  the  strict  execution  of  a  law 
absolutely  to  prevent  all  exportation  of  corn  from  every  country 
in  Europe,  could  prevent  the  corn  of  Europe  from  coming  to 
this  country,  if  we  should  present  a  demand  for  it. 

Surely,  then,  we  sliall  be  weak  in  the  extreme,  if  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  deluded  by  that  most  unfounded  of  all  pretexts, 
the  pretext,  that  by  importing  a  proportion  of  our  food,  wre 
render  ourselves  more  liable  to  accidental  deficiencies  than  by 
confining  ourselves  to  the  produce  of  our  own  country,  when 
the  very  reverse  is  the  fact,  and  when  real  wisdom  would 
dictate  to  us  the  importation  of  a  portion  of  food,  as  the  best 
means  for  avoiding  uncertainty  and  irregularity  in  the  annual 
supply.  And  there  is  also  another  circumstance,  and  one  of 
great  importance,  which  all  this  time  we  have  overlooked.  If 
we  accustomed  ourselves  to  take  a  regular  quantity  of  corn 
from  certain  countries,  -  tlia  cultivators  of  the  land  in  those 
countries  would  be  induced  to  raise  an  additional  quantity  of 
corn  to  meet  our  demand.  'In  that  case,  our  demand  would  be 
almost  as  necessary  to  them,  as  their  supply  would  be  to  us. 
It  would  be  not  only  their  interest,  but  their  interest  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree,  to  provide  us  with  that  corn,  since  all  the  com 
which  they  raised  for  our  supply,  would  otherwise  be  compa¬ 
ratively  useless  ;  and  the  land-owners,  the  most  powerful  class 
in  every  country  in  Europe,  (Holland  perhaps  excepted,)  would 
suffer  a  mighty  loss.  A  regular  connexion,  therefore,  in  the 
I  article  of  corn,  would  be  a  powerful  bond  of  peace,  and  would 
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be  one  of  the  very  best  of  antidotes  against  the  deplorable  pro¬ 
pensity  of  governments,  as  tliey  have  yet  existed,  for  going  te 
war. 

We  shall  now,  therefore,  pass  from  this  miserable,  this  hypo¬ 
critical  pretence  of  the  men  who  wish  to  obtain  the  most  de¬ 
structive  of  all  raono|)olies,  the  monopoly  of  a  country’s  food, 
that  it  is  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  for  which  they 
are  so  very  anxious,  for  which  they  take  so  much  trouble,  for 
which  they  press  so  vehemently  the  bill  for  shutting  up  that 
great  source  of  food,  importation  ;  and  we  shall  proceed  to  the 
next  of  their  great  argutnents,  in  which  they  tell  us,  that  be¬ 
cause  many  branches  of  our  manufactures  are  favoured  by 
duties  on  the  importation  of  similar  commodities,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  land-owner  should  be  favoured  in  a  similar  manner.  This, 
now,  we  approve.  Here,  tliere  is  no  hypocrisy.  It  is  their 
own  advantage,  and  that  alone,  to  which  our  consent  is  thus 
partly  solicited,  and  partly  demanded.  They  tell  us,  Lord 
Lauderdale  at  least  tells  us,  and  he  is  one  of  the  most  strenuous, 
as  he  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  of  the  tribe,  that  they  are  real 
friends,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  doctrine  of  restraints  and  en¬ 
couragements  in  trade;  but  as  the  merchants  have  got  ceitain 
favours,  they  demand  that  the  landlords  shall  obtain  similar, 
in  reality,  much  greater  advantages. 

Now  this,  from  the  lips  of  some  of  them,  some  who  are  really 
the  friends  of  their  country,  is  truly  astonishing,  and  proves, 
what  is  every  day  proved  to  so  deplorable  an  extent,  the  mis¬ 
chief  which  this  country  sustains  from  the  enormous  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  its  institutions  of  education,  and  the  miserable  instruc¬ 
tion  which  the  minds  of  its  leading  men  receive.  For  what 
is  this  strange  argument  of  theirs,  but  a  claim,  that  if  an 
injury  is  done  to  the  community  in  favour  of  one  set  of  men, 
anotlier  and  a  greater  injury  shall  be  done  to  it  in  favour  of 
another  set  of  men,  namely,  themselves?  What  is  this  but  an 
argument  to  say  that  evil,  whenever  any  portion  of  it  exists,  , 
ouglit  to  be  augmented,  not  to  be  retrenched  ?  What  is  this 
but  an  argument  to  say,  that  if  an  injury  is  done  to  the  com-  i 
inunity  in  favour  of  any  other  set  of  men,  the  land-owners  may  | 
be  rendered  perfectly  quiet  if  a  similar  injury  is  only  done  to  it  j 
in  favour  of  them  ?  Give  them  a  share  to  content  them,  in  the 
profit  of  any  evil  that  is  going  forward,  and  according  to  the  : 
spirit  of  this  argument,  you  may  reconcile  the  land-owners  to 
evil  of  any  amount. 

.  llow^  much  more  patriotic  and  noble  in  those  men,  how 
much  more  worthy  of  the  advantages  which  they  enjoy  in  their 
country,  would  it  have  been,  to  have  stood  forward,  and  have 
declared, — No!  we  will  not  partake,  for  our  own  benefit,  in  the 
injuries  done  to  our  country*  For  ourselves  we  disclaim,  and 
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Vie  renounce,  the  advantages  which  may  he  bestowed  upon 
particular  bodies  of  the  community,  by  restraints  and  mono¬ 
polies  operating  to  the  detriment  of  the  great  body.  Freedom 
of  trade  is,  to  our  conviction,  a  good.  Shackles  upon  trade  are, 
to  our  conviction,  an  evil.  We  will  not  assent  to  the  continuance 
of  those  shackles,  on  the  unworthy  inducement  of  being  allowed 
to  put  on  shackles  profitable  to  ourselves  ;  on  the  base  condition 
of  being  allowed  to  add  to  the  national  wrongs. 

This  argument,  thus  disgracefully  employed,  that  because 
restraint  is  wrongfully  laid  u])on  other  trades,  it  should  also  be 
laid  upon  the  corn  trade,  was  first  invented  by  Mr.  Malthus ; 
and  one  is  rather  surprised  that  upon  a  mind  so  candid  as  his, 
and  so  free  from  similar  bias,  it  should  have  so  far  imposed,  as 
to  make  him  overlook  the  odious  consequences  which  it  involves, 
i  liord  Lauderdale  embraces  it  with  greediness,  and  founds  upon 
it  the  principal  argumentation  of  his  pamphlet.  Blot  out  from 
f  his  pages  this  selfish,  this  sordid  plea,  together  with  the  un¬ 
founded  pretext,  that  importation  is  unfavourable  to  steadiness 
of  supply,  and  you  exjuinge  the  whole  of  his  pamphlet.  Yet 
upon  this  foundation  does  that  noble  Lord,  with  his  usual 
strength  of  confidence,  proceed,  not  only  to  establish  his  con¬ 
clusion,  that  importation  should  be  prohibited,  and  exportation 
encouraged,  but  to  treat  with  no  little  disdain  all  those  who 
shall  presume  to  dispute  them. 

The  shape  in  which  they  put  their  plea  for  the  multiplication 
in  their  own  favour  of  the  evils  of  restraint,  is  very  plausible 
and  delusive.  If  you  encourage  manufacturing  industry,  they 
^^y  laying  duties  upon  tiie  importation  of  manufactured 
goods,  you  ought  to  encourage  agricultural  industry,  by  laying 
duties  upon  the  importation  of  corn.  That  is  to  say,  because 
the  nation  is  rendered  poorer,  by  being  obliged  to  expend  more 
labour  upon  the  making  of  certain  commoilities  at  home,  than 
it  would  be  necessary  to  expend  for  the  importation  of  similar 
commodities  from  abroad,  it  ought  to  be  sunk  another  degree 
in  poverty,  by  being  obliged  to.  expend  also  more  labjur  in 
producing  its  food,  than  it  would  be  necessary  to  expend  if  a 
portion  of  its  food  were  freely  imported  from  other  countries. 
With  great  submission  to  the  learning  of  tUe  land-owners,  and 
great  tenderness  to  their  exquisite  sensibility  to  their  own  gains, 
we  should  proceed  to  the  directly  opposite  conclusion  ;  that  it 
our  country  is  labouring  under  the  disadvantages  of  an  im¬ 
poverishing  measure,  it  is  less  able  to  bear  the  calamity  of 
another,  and  the  more  is  such  calamity  to  be  deprecated.  It 
is  remarkable  enough  to  observe  the  land-owners,  calling  our 
attention  to  a  measure  under  which  the  community  generally 
suffer,  and  instead  of  asking  for  a  rejveal  of  that  measure,  only 
asking  that  an  indemnity  shall  be  given  to  them,  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  for  their  particular  share  of 
the  injury  sustained ;  an  indemnity  to  tlie  richest  portion  of  the 
community,  at  the  expense  of  the  poorest. 

If  they  say,  that  duties  upon  the  importation  of  manufactures 
are  a  greater  injury  to  them,  than  to  the  rest  of  the  community, 
it  is  an  unfounded  pretext.  Tliey  allege  that  by  reason  of  these 
duties,  a  portion  of  capital  is  withheld  from  the  land  which, 
under  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  would  otherwise  go  to  it.  But 
this  is  not  true.  If  the  importation  of  manufactured  goods 
were  under  no  sort  of  restraint,  if  the  quantity  of  goods  im¬ 
ported  were  increased  to  any  extent,  it  would  not  follow,  that 
less  capital,  to  the  amount  of  a  single  farthing,  would  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacturing  branch  of  industry ;  because  ma¬ 
nufactures  must  be  made,  and  must  be  exported,  to  pay  for 
every  article  of  importation.  The  quantity  of  goods  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  export,  would  then,  as  now,  exactly 
balance  the  quantity  which  we  should  import;  and  the  only 
difference  would  be,  that  with  the  same  quantity  of  labour  ex¬ 
pended  upon,  certain  goods  exported,  we  should  be  able  to 
bring  from  abroad  a  greater  quantity  of  some  other  kind  of 
goods,  than  that  labour  would  have  produced  in  making  the 
goods  at  home.  The  same  quantity  of  labour,  or  in  other 
words,  the  same  quantity  of  capital,  would  continue  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  manufactures ;  only  that  labour  and  that  capital 
would  be  more  productive ;  just  as  they  become  more  produc¬ 
tive  by  a  more  judicious  division  and  distribution,  or  by  the 
invention  of  important  machines.  Is  it  understood,  that  the 
invention  of  machines,  and  the  improvement  in  the  productive 
powers  of  our  manufacturers  have  had  a  tendency  to  throw 
capital  out  of  the  manufacturing  branch  of  industry,  or  to 
augment  its  capital  ?  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree, 
absurd  and  improper  to  say,  that  because  the  manufacturer  is 
aided  by  duties  on  imported  goods,  therefore  the  farmer  needs 
to  be  protected  by  duties  imposed  on  imported  corn.  The 
duties  on  imported  manufactures,  are  no  injury  to  the  farmer 
in  any  other  way,  or  in  any  other  degree,  than  they  are  to  the 
members  of  the  community  at  large.  Do  they  affect  the 
demand  for  his  commodity  ?  and  is  not  the  demand  for  the 
commodity  the  true  measure  of  its  encouragement  ?  But  if  the 
duties  on  imported  goods  have  no  peculiar  tendency,  either  to 
affect  the  capital  employed  in  agriculture,  or  the  demand  for 
its  produce,  whence  can  arise  the  plea  or  the  belief,  that  the 
farmer  needs  protection,  as  against  them  ? 

Neither  is  it  true,  it  is  any  thing  rather  than  true,  that'  the 
manufacturing  class  derive  any  advantage  from  the  duties  im¬ 
posed  on  the  importation  of  goods.  Is  this  restraint  calculated 
to  raise  the  profit  of  mercantile  or  manufacturing  stock  ?  No, 
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j  not  in  the  smallest  de^ee,  as  is  well  known  to  every  body  who 

I  has  any,  even  the  slightest  knowledge,  of  the  subject.  The 

I  profit  of  manufacturing  stock,  is  as  much  independent  of  the 

*  existence  or  non-existence  of  duties  upon  imported  manufac- 

itures,  as  the  profit  of  growing  stock.  The  profit  upon  mer¬ 
cantile  and  manufacturing  stock,  is  regulated  by  competition  ; 
and  even  if  it  departs  in  the  smallest  degree  from  the  level  of 
other  employments  of  stock,  is  always  speedily  brought  back 
to  it. 

9  The  duties  upon  imported  manufactures,  cause  this  or  that 
B  branch  of  them  to  be  carried  on,  which  would  not  be  carried 

■  on  at  all,  or  not  in  an  equal  degree,  if  the  goods  were  allowed 

1“  to  be  imported  from  abroad.  But  what  is  the  consequence  of 

this  ?  Only  to  prevent  the  existence  of  some  other  manufac¬ 
ture,  the  produce  of  which  would  be  exported  to  pay  for  the 
imported  goods.  The  manufacturing  labour  of  the  country, 
would,  in  this  last  case,  be  more  productive,  but  the  proportion 
of  manufacturing  capital,  would  be  exactly  the  same.  Not  a 
farthing  of  capital  would,  on  that  account,  be  withdrawn  from 
manufactures.  When  a  population  are  supplied  with  a  re¬ 
quisite  quantity  of  food,  the  measure  of  the  consumption  is  full. 
But  of  the  consumption  of  manufactures,  the  measure  never  is 
full ;  for  the  more  a  man  has  to  expend,  beyond  the  supply  of 
food,  the  more  he  enlarges  his  consumption  of  the  articles  of 
taste  and  luxury,  to  the  supply  of  which,  nnanufacturing  ca¬ 
pital  is  subservient.  Less  money  will  not  be  expended  in 
manufactures,  because  the  same  sum  of  money  will  command 
more.  People  will  be  only  better  supplied. 

But  if  duties  upon  imported  manufactures  have  no  tendency, 
either  to  raise  the  profit  of  manufacturing  stock,  or  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures,  how  can  these 
duties  place  the  farmer  under  any  relative  disadvantage  ?  How 
perfectly  unfounded  is  the  pretext,  that  he  needs  protection  as 
against  the  manufacturer,  by  duties,  the  design  of  which  is 
habitually  to  prevent  importation,  and  to  maintain  a  high  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  ?  .  ■  — 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  corn  laws,  the  tendency  of  which 
is  to  narrow  the  channels  of  supply,  are  not  only  mischievous 
by  their  direct  operation,  hut  mischievous  to  the  highest  degree ; 
that  is,  they  are  productive  of  the  most  extensive  and  exquisite 
misery  ;  misery  not  the  less  to  be  deplored,  because  it  falls  upon 
I  that  class  of  persons,  whose  interests  the  rude  state  of  the  human 
•J  mind  has  hitherto  enabled  legislation  very  imperfectly  to  pro- 
a  tect.  Not  only  have  we  seen  this  tendency  to  mischief,  but 
I  we  have  seen  that  every  one  of  the  collateral  advantages  which, 
it  is  pretended,  arise  from  restraint  is  altogether  chimerical; 
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and  that  the  pretence,  if  good  in  any  shape,  is  unfounded, 
delusive,  and  false. 

There,  is  one  thing  too,  which  we  have  not  yet  mentioned, 
and  of  which  it  is  impossible  that  the  land-owners  should  be 
ignorant ;  their  universal  omission  of  it,  therefore,  in  their 
speakings  and  writings  on  the  subject,  is  a  suspicious  circum¬ 
stance.  Their  commodity  is  subject  to  no  tax  in  the  consump¬ 
tion,  and  very  little  in  the  production.  Almost  all  sorts  of 
manufactures  are  subject  to  very  heavy  taxes.  Does  this 
deserve  no  consideration  in  comparing  their  calculations  with 
those  of  the  manufacturers  ?  To  what  burthens  are  the  com¬ 
modities  subject  which  the  manufacturer  produces,  compared 
with  those  which  the  commodity  of  the  land  in  any  way  en¬ 
dures  ?  IIow  vexatious  and  burtlicnsome  in  the  case  of  many 
of  the  manufactures  arc  the  fiscal  regulations  and  visitations  to 
which  they  must  submit ;  and  to  what  obstruction  and  retarda¬ 
tion  do  these  interferences  often  subject  their  proceedings  !  And 
do  the  land-owners,  without  the  smallest  consideration  for  these 
things,  come  forward  in  full  cry,  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  years 
which  have  more  than  doubled  the  value  and  rent  of  land,  and 
call  for  a  law  to  keep  up  the  price  of  corn  at  a  fixed  and  un¬ 
natural  height,  because  a  duty  is  laid  upon  manufactures  im¬ 
ported  ?  Do  they  not  see,  that  whatever  be  tlie  duty  imposed 
upon  goods  imported,  so  long  as  it  is  not  greater  than  the  taxes . 
levied  upon  the  same  sort  of  commodity  at  home,  there  is  no 
encouragement  to  the  home  manufacture  ?  Are  the  land-owners 
prepareil  to  tell  us  how'  much,  in  all  the  different  cases  of  im- 
])ortation,  goes  merely  as  an  equivalent  for  the  home  duties  on 
home  commodities ;  and  how^  much,  if  any  thing,  exceeds  and 
operates  as  a  prohibition  ?  Not  they  indeed.  And  why  ? 
Because  they  have  trusted  more  to  the  strength  of  their  votes, 
than  of  their  arguments,  in  the  decision  of  this  most  important 
question.  . 

There  is  another  set  of  circumstances  which  places  tlie 
rapacity  and  injustice  displayed  on  this  occasion  by  the  land¬ 
owners  in  a  striking  and  odious  light.  Since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war,  the  price  of  corn,  and  along  with  it,  the  rent 
and  the  value  of  land,  have  more  nearly  tripled,  than  doubled 
themselves.  During  that  time,  the  manufacturers  have  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  distressing  fluctuations,  almost  unexampled.  And  during 
that  time,  according  to  tables  accurately  made,  and  of  which 
no  one  will  dare  dispute  the  results,  the  wages  of  tradesmen’s 
labour  in  London,  have  sunk  in  the  power  of  purchasing  bread, 
in  the  ratio  of  36  to  23,  and  the  wages  of  agricultural  labour, 
in  tlie  ratio  of  15  to  9.  Not  contented  wiih  having  enjoyed 
these  advantages,  while  these  other  classes  have  been  subject 
to  disadvantages,  which  form  so  remarkable  a  contrast,  the 
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land-owners,  with  a  modesty  and  equity  all  their  own,  come 
forward,  and  say, — No !  You  shall  not  permit  thin^  to  return 
to  their  old  and  natural  level,  a  level  from  which  they  have  been 
removed  by  circumstances  which  have  operated  so  greatly  to 
our  advantage,  and  to  your  disadvantage.  For  these  ad¬ 
vantages  we  have  contracted  a  taste ;  and  we  are  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  make  them  perpetual;  and  as  things  will  no  longer 
do  this  of  their  own  accord,  we  must  tax  you,  all  of  you,  to 
make  them  do  so.  The  poorest  among  you  shall  be  deprived  of 
a  portion  of  his  bread,  that  we  may  not  be  deprived  of  these 
our  extraordinary,  and,  in  their  own  nature,  only  temporary  and 
accidental,  advantages. 

Observe,  too,  the  guise  in  which  we  are  addressed  by  these 
same  disinterested  legislators.  They  come  to  us  mumping,  that 
is,  like  sturdy  beggars,  half  threatening,  half  imploring,  not  in 
their  own  names ;  that  would  be  more  honest,  but  far  less  de¬ 
lusive;  no,  they  come  to  us  with  all  the  airs  of  tender  and 
melting  humanity,  in  the  name  of  the  farmers.  ^  Oh,’  they  cry, 

‘  the  poor  farmers !  You  would  not  wish  to  see  the  farmers 
ruined,  would  you  ?’  No,  certainly.  We  are  so  far  from  wish¬ 
ing  to  see  any  body  ruined,  that  whatever  is  best  for  prevent¬ 
ing  any  body’s  ruin,  we  shall  always  be  earnest  to  see  per¬ 
formed.  Now  we  are  most  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  very 
worst  of  all  ways  for  preventing  that  inconvenience,  at  present 
denominated  ruin,  to  which  low  prices  expose  the  farming  body, 
is  the  proposed  plan  of  keeping  prices  high,  by  prohibitory 
duties  on  importation.  What  is  it  that  has  brought  the  farming 
body  into  that  situation  in  which  the  prices  of  former  times  will 
be  hurtful  to  them  ?  Not  the  acts  of  the  people ;  but  the  acts 
of  the  landlords ;  the  augmentation  of  their  rents ;  rents  which 
the  landlords  have,  put  into  their  pockets ;  put  blamelessly,  we 
most  readily  allow ;  but  why  should  the  landlords  come  forwai'd 
with  a  call  upon  the  people,  to  redeem  the  unfavourable  con¬ 
sequences  of  their  acts,  acts  by  which  they  alone  have  profited, 
while,  so  far  from  taking  any  share  in  the  burthen  of  the  re¬ 
demption,  they  desire  that  the  people  shall  be  taxed,  retrenched 
of  their  food,  not  merely  to  protect  the  farmer,  but  to  enrich 
the  landlords,  by  upholding  the  extraordinary  rents  ?  The  evil 
would  not  be  very  great,  if  the  owmers  of  land  were  placed  in 
the  same  situation  in  which  they  stood  in  1790;  considering 
how  much  since  that  time  the  manufacturing  and  labouring 
bodies  have  sunk.  But  the  land-owners  would  stand  consi¬ 
derably  above  that  situation,  if  every  existing  lease  were  de¬ 
clared  at  an  end,  and  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  importation 
were  allowed ;  l)ecause  the  land,  during  the  intervening  space, 
has  been  improved,  the  benefit  of  which  improvements  they 
would  retain.  There  is  also  another  expedient  for  the  protec- 
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tion  of  the  farmer,  who  can  only  be  injured  to  tlie  extent  to 
which  he  is  bound  by  a  lease  to  pay  a  higher  rent  than  the 
prices  of  former  times  would  allow.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the 
practice  among  landlords  has  become  so  general,  as  to  be 
almost  universal,  of  not  giving  leases  at  all,  or  only  giving 
them  -  for  two  or  three  years,  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to 
squeeze  more  rent  out  of  the  farmers  as  fast  as  prices  rise,  or 
to  squeeze  servility  out  of  them  along  with  rent.  It  would  not 
be  a  very  great  sum,  therefore,  Avhich  would  be  required  to 
redeem  all  the  existing  rents  in  the  kingdom.  A  single  year’s 
subsidy,  to  one  Ibreign  emperor,  or  king,  who  ought  to  have 
done  his  own  business  upon  his  own  means,  would  much  more 
than  suffice.  The  farmers  would  then  stand  exempt  from  in¬ 
convenience.  And  all  that  would  ensue,  would  be  simply 
this ;  that  a  part  of  those  extraordinary  advantages  which  the 
land-owners  liave  been  enjoying  during  the  war,  during  which 
the  principal  classes  of  the  people  have  severely  suffered,  would 
cease.  And  so  will  the  advantages  of  the  officers  of  -  the  army 
and  the  navy  cease  ;  so  will  the  advantages  of  army  contractors, 
navy  contractors,  and  loan  contractors  cease.  So  will  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  advantages  of  ship  owners,  and  ship  builders,  of 
army  agents,  navy  agents,  and  navy  proctors,  cease ;  together 
with  the  advantages  of  all  those  classes  of  manufacturers,  a 
very  numerous  body,  whose  principal  employment  has  arisen* 
from  the  demand  of  the  army  and  navy.  Why  should  the 
nation  be  taxed  in  its  bread,  to  render  perennial  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  casual  advantages  of  the  land-owners  alone  ?. 

To  these,  a  great  number  of  other  considerations  of  great 
weight  might  be  added,  to  prove  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of 
a  law^  to  prevent  or  obstruct^  the  importation  of  corn.  But  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  carry  the  argument  to  a  greater  length.  Of 
the  publications,  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  recom¬ 
mend  the  first,  the  work  of  Dawson,  with  the  greatest  warmth. 
The  author  places  the  question  of  the  corn  laws  in  several  new 
and  very  important  lights.  He  does  not,  on  every  point,  reason 
with  perfect  accuracy  from  the  established  principles  of  political 
economy;  but  he  has  put  togetlier  a  variety  of  very  just,  and 
frequently,  very  profound  observations.  Those  who  wish  to  see 
all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  prohibitory  duties,  forcibly 
and  very  confidently  stated,  may  peruse  Lord  Lauderdale’s 
pamphlet.  George  Rose,  as  usual,  sees  infinite  advantages  in 
the  existing  state  of  thingp,  and  infinite  danger  in  any  altera¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Malthus  professes  to  state  the  argument  on  both 
sides,  and  to  leave  the  decision  to  the  reader;  but  of  several 
of  the  determining  circumstances,  he  seems  to  us,  during  the 
writing  of  his  pamphlet,  to  have  had  no  recollection  ;  and  with 
him  the  balance  remains  unturned ;  or  inclines  with  difficulty, 
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if  it  iiiclines  at  all,  to  the  side  of  freedom.  He  is  still  imposed 
upon  by  the  follacy  of  the  arg;ument  which  formerly  misled 
him,  and  of  which,  in  this  article,  we  have  fully  exposed  the 
weakness ;  the  argument,  we  mean,  that  because  taxes  are  laid 
ujK)!!  the  impoi*tation  of  manufactured  commodities,  they^  ought 
also  to  be  laid  upon  that  of  corn  ;  which  is  just  about  as  wise 
as  if  you  were  to  say,  because  you  have  a  disease  in  one  eye, 
it  will  be  a  great  compensation  to  you,  if  you  cause  a  similar 
disease  to  attect  the  other. 


Art  II.  A  Series  Popular  Essays^  illustrathe  Principles  essen^ 
tially  connected  xvith  the  Impro\emenl  of  the  Under  it  anding^  the 
Imaginationy  and  the  Heart.  By  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  Author  of 
Letters  on  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Education,  Cottagers  of 
Glenburnie,  &c.  8vo.  2  vols.  pp.  882.  Edin.  Manners  and.  Miller: 
London.  Longman,  Hurst,  Hees,  Orme,  and  Brown;  and  Cadell 
and  Davies.  1813. 

^  Y^OUNG  Ladies  or  Gentlemen  completely  educated,*  is  a 
profession  with  which  we  meet  continually.  From  tlie 
Stpiare  and  Crescent,  downward  through  the  nice  gradations 
ot  Terraces,  Places,  Rows,  and  Lanes,  we  observe  innume¬ 
rable  practitioners,  who  think  themselves,  and,  which  is  still 
more  surprising,  who  are  frequently  thought  by  others,  com¬ 
petent  to  form  and  regulate  the  human  character.  From  tho 
numbers  thus  employed,  and  the  readiness  with  which,  when 
other  employments  fail,  this  is  resorted  to,  it  would  be  natural 
to  suppose,  either  that  education  were  a  work  of  little  difficulty, 
or  that  every  rank  of  life  and  style  of  charaeter,  abounded  with 
persons  qualiiied  to  correct  the  evil  disjwsitions,  and  to  promote 
the  virtuous  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  infant  mind :  persons 
who  understand  its  nature,  who  are  steadily  intent  upon  its 
ultimate  design,  and  who,  from  observation,  reflection ,  and  ex¬ 
periment,  are  become  skilful  in  operating  upon  that  nature, 
with  this  design  constantly  in  view.  But  the  disordered  con¬ 
dition  of  society,  after  submitting  to  the  entire  discipline  of  such 
practitioners,  inclines  us  to  doubt  whether  this  can  be  the  case. 
Depraved  as  human  nature  i^,  we  yet  believe,  that  the  effect 
would,  ill  some  degree  at  least,  resemble  its  cause ;  that, 
il  education  were  generally  conducted  by  Christian  philoso- 
])hers,  we  should  see  something  more  like  Christianity  and  in¬ 
tellect  in  the  beings  it  has  formed ;  and  that  there  would  be 
more  benevolence  and  more  rationality  observable  in  the  conduct 
of  mankind.  Those  who  believe  that  education  is  omnipotent^ 
will  undoubtedly  find  themselves  mistaken  w’hen  they  reduce 
their  theories  to  practice,  even  if  they  make  the  experiment 
with  every  possible  advantage ;  and  will  be  obliged  to  confess, 
VoL.  II,  N.  S.  C 
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or  at  least  to  believe,  either  that  they  set  out  upon  wrong  prin¬ 
ciples,  operated  upon  materials  unusually  refractory,  or,  which 
may  j)robably  be  nearer  the  truth,  tliat  even  under  circum¬ 
stances’  the  most  favourable,  education  is  not  omnipotent, 
because  the  subjects  of  it  have  fallen, — ‘  fallen  from  their  high 
estate,’ — and  have  sustained  too  much  injury  for  merely  human 
eftbrt  ever  again  to  set  them  perfectly  upright. 

But  if  there  are  limits  which  education  cannot  pass,  it  is 
lamentable  to  sec  it  stop  far  short  of  those  at  which  it  might 
arrive  :  to  see  (with  regard  to  one  sex  at  least)  exterior  form 
and  accomplishment,  made  the  sole  or  the  principal  objects  of 
cultivation,  Avhile  every  trifle  that  can  degrade  the  intellect,  and 
every  i>assion  that  disorders  'the  heart,  is  suftered  to  gain  early 
asceiulancy,  and,  by  habit  long  undisturbed,  to  maintain  per¬ 
petual  dominion.  The  principle  assumed  by  Miss  Hamilton  in 
the  present  volumes,  and  supported  by  the  reflection  of  every 
intelligent  mind,  is,  that  education  is  an  important  work,  en¬ 
tirely  distinct  from  these  trifling  additlonals  : — a  work  which  ^ 
may  be  respectably  executed  without  once  regarding  them. 

*  The  mind,  the  standard  of  the  man,’  and  the  heart,  the  spring 
of  his  moral  life,  are  the  primary  objects  of  education,  and  to 
tiiese  she  endeavours  to  turn, the  attention  of  her  readers.  In 
this  writer,  we  perceive  a  plain  good  sense  and  a  beaming 
benevolence,  which  carry  her  observations  and  reflections  home 
to  the  heart.  We  discover  no  indications  oi  self^  dictating  and 
pervading  her  productions;  no  vain  desire  of  exhibition  as  the 
moving  jn  inciple;  but  wc  arc  courted  to  attention  as  if  by  the 
representations  of  a  judicious  friend,  and  listen  with  confidence 
to  admonitions  most  plainly  designed  for  our  benefit.  It  is  this 

1)urity  of  motive  and  kindness  of  disj)osition,  which  render  Miss 
ilamilton’s  remarks  peculiarly  acceptable,  and  dispose  us  to 
confide  in  tlie  result  of  her  experience.  Hostility  is  disarmed 
by  her  unpretending  humility ;  or  if  it  retains  a  wea})on,  it  is 
repelled  by  her  sober  good  sense.  These,  rather  than  frequent 
novelty  of  thought,  or  strength,  or  felicity  of  expression,  re¬ 
commend  her  works  to  candid  perusal,  and  to  the  confidence  of 
those  who,  sensible  of  the  vital  importance  and  harassing  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  education,  look  around,  for  assistance,  to  the  better 
informed. 

The  first  essay,  which  the  author  announces  as  not  neces¬ 
sarily  connected  with  the  succeeding  ones,  is  intended  to  prove 
the  utility  of  the  study  of  mind  to  those  whose  business  educa¬ 
tion  is.  And  here  we  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  inquire — 
whose  business  is  it  not  ?  The  mass  of  society  is  formed  of 
parents;  and  of  those  who  are  not  thus  set  apart  by  the  seal  of 
heaven,  who  is  it,  whose  knowledge  or  whose  ignorance,  does 
not  aft’ect  a  small  circle  of  the  young?  While  we  are  so  often 
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compelled  to  >\itness  the  ill-treatment  of  some  virtuous  ftvliui^, 
the  encouragement  of  some  dangerous  pro|)ensity,  or  even  tlio 
fostering  of  some  vij>er  passion,  by  the  injudicious  remarks  or 
the  ill-timed' smiles  of  a  good-natured  company,  we  can  scarcely 
select  an  individual  to  whose  conduct  the  study  of  mind  would 
not  be  an  advantage, — is  not  indeed  almost  indispensable,  to 
prevent  the  ruin,  as  far  as  his  influence  extends,  of  those  fa¬ 
milies  wliicli  are  unfortunately  exposed  to  his  visits.  Let  not. 
the  a^lrairer  of  a  sweet  complexion,  of  a  pn^tty  curl,  or  of  a 
sparkling  eye, — nay,  let  not  him  who  administers  other  than  a 
kind  and  sober  ap])robation  even  of  amiable  conduct,  or  of 
worthy  acquirements,  suppose  that  the  study  of  mind  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  him.  If  the  look  tliat  |>raises,  swims  with  admi¬ 
ration,  rather  than  beams  ajyproval,  it  is  doing  mischief.  If 
the  well-earned  plaudit  is  but  a  tone  too  lively,  it  is  doing 
mischief.  Actions  thus  repaid,  will  rarely  spring  again  from 
honest  j)riiiciple,  or  from  simple  feeling.  False  motives  and 
false  views,  will  actpiirc  an  early  and  fatal  ascendancy  ;  the 
eye  of  the  world  will  become  incentive,  its  praise,  sufficient 
reward  ; — and  oh,  the  ruin  which  is  implicHl  in  such  a  change  ! 
— which  accrues  IVom  such  ignorance  of  the  treatment  by  which 
character  is  formed,  and  of  the  conscientious  delicacy  which  is 
required  in  all  who  approach  even  to  witness  the  interesting 
}>rocess  !  Obvious,  therefore,  to  every  thoughtful  mind,  as 
must  be  the  utility  of  this  primary  study,  it  seems  almost  un¬ 
necessary  to  devote  an  essay  to  prove  it,  and  to  meet  objec¬ 
tions  which  appear  at  a  glance  untenable : — we  say  almost, 
for  perhaps,  while  a  simple  objector  remains,  it  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  needless  labour.  While  an  individual  may  be  found 
who  fancies  that  it  is  as  safe  to  travel  in  the  dark  as  in  the 
daylight,  it  may  he  necessary  to  explain  the  utility  of  the  sun, 
and  to  support  the  explanation  by  illustrations  not  less  obvious 
than  just. 

Having  thus,  by  way  of  introduction,  recommended  the  study 
of  mind  as  indispensable  to  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
cultivation  of  it,  our  author  proceeds  to  form  a  more  connected 
chain,  continued  through  the  two  volumes  of  which  her  work 
consists.  Her  first  design  is  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  ex¬ 
citing  early  and  continued  attention  to  the  appropriate  objects 
of  afleetion  and  intellect,  in  order  to  the  due  expansion  of  both. 
The  benevolent  affections,  forming  the  spring  and  vitality  of 
moral  character,  are  thou  represented  as  obstructed  in  their 
exercise,  by  a  principle  which  is  distinguished  by  Miss  Hamil¬ 
ton,  both  from  selfishness  and  from  self-love,  and  which  she 
defines  ‘  a  propensity  to  magnify  the  idea  of  self,’  the  nature 
and  operations  of  which  are  amply  illustrated.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  benevolent  attections  is  afterwards  recommended,  as 
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forming  the  natural  antidote  against  this  propensity;  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  attention  is  more  fully  explained,  in  order  to  their 
cultivation  ;  and  the  work  concludes  with  a  view  of  the  super¬ 
natural  means,  afforded  by  revelation,  to  facilitate  their  growth. 

In  commencing  this  course,  Miss  Hamilton  introduces  the 
second  essay,  as, 

*  Intending  first  to  examine  what  are  the  effects  produced  by  di¬ 
recting  the  attention  to  certain  classes  of  the  objects  of  perception 
in  impeding  or  enlarging  the  use  of  our  senses,  and  secondly,  to 
examine  whether  each  of  the  intellectual  faculties  be  not  so  entirely 
dependent  on  the  power  of  attention  for  their  fitsj  development,  as 
to  be  either  operative  or  torpid,  according  as  in  the  mind  of  the 
individual,  attention  has  in  early  life  been  directed  to  the  objects 
which  are  calculated  to  exercise  and  improve  them'  fitj. 
Vol.  I.  p.  56. 

The  first  of  these  inquiries  is  solvible  by  the  least  intelligent 
observer.  The  fact,  that,  by  appropriate  exercise,  the  senses 
are  improved  to  extreme  acuteness,  will  be  confirmed  by  the 
recollection  of  every  reader ;  and  it  is  illustrated  by  Miss 
Hamilton  in  a  variety  of  familiar  examples. 

‘  Hence  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  touch  observable  in  the  blind, 
the  quick  sightedness  of  the  deaf,  who  in  many  instances  seem  in¬ 
tuitively  at  a  glance  to  comprehend  what  could  not,  v/ithout  circum¬ 
locution,  be  explained  to  persons  whose  power  of  attention  had  not 
been  thus  concentrated.  The  same  observations  apply  to  the  other 
organs  of  sense;  to  a  cultivated  ear,  many  sounds  appear  harsh  and 
unpleasant,  which  the  vulgar  pass  unnoticed :  nor  is  this  altogether 
the  effect  of  association ;  it  is  produced  by  attention  to  that  class  of 
perceptions.  Call  the  attention  of  your  servants  to  the  creaking  of 
a  door,  they  will  not  say  that  the  sound  is  a  pleasant  one;  yet  will 
they  perhaps  acknowledge,  that  the  door  might  have  thus  creaked 
for  a  month  without  their  having  once  observed  it.*  pp.  58,  59. 

These  observations  naturally  lead  to  others  of  much  practical 
importance,  especially  to  those  who  superintend  the  education 
of  the  lower  classes,  and  are  influenced  by  a  benevolent  soli¬ 
citude  to  render  them  respectable  in  that  line  of  duties  to  which 
they  are  confined.  It  is  probable,  that  were  the  persons  who 
are  thus  engaged,  to  pay  a  due  regard  to  the  sensible  remarks 
which  occur  here,  the  number  of  bad  servants  would  not,  in 
future,  be  so  great ;  and  those  who  are  already  bad,  might  be, 
in  some  degree,  improved,  if  mistresses  who  are  annoyed  by 
them,  would  attend  to  these  simple  principles  :  at  least,  the 
feeling  of  provocation  almost  hourly  excited,  would  be  softened 
into  that  of  compassion.  As  it  is  in  a  want  of  early  cultivated 
attention  that  the  stupidity  of  many  domestic  servants  appears 
to  originate,  it  is,  of  course,  in  tlie  culture  of  this  faculty  that 
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the  remedy  must  he  found.  It  is  obvious  that  the  children  of 
low  and  totally  uiiiuaua^in^  parents,  seldom  afford  even  ma¬ 
terials  for  making  competent  servants.  They  have  been  pushed, 
and  dragged,  and  beaten,  into  the  few  lazy  duties  which  the 
mother’s  necessities  peremptorily  required  them  to  fulfil ;  and 
have  been  compelled  to  loll  about  with  the  baby,  to  scrape  up 
sticks  for  the  fire,  and  occasionally  even  to  put  the  stool  in  its 
place,  provided  that  just  at  that  moment  the  mother  had  nearly 
fallen  over  it,  and  most  provokingly  hurt  herself;  but  that 
quick  perception  of  disorder  which  would  have  prevented  the 
mischief,  and  to  which  confusion  and  litters  arc  absolutely  pain¬ 
ful,  independent  of  the  inconveniences  arising  from  them,  is 
uever  awakened,  nor,  after  long  habits  of  negligence,  can  it 
be,  except  in  a  very  small  degree. 

‘  Let  us  consider,’  says  our  author,  *  the  situation  of  the  femal# 
children  of  the  poor,  where  habits  of  dirt  and  sloth  prevail.  Their 
attention  never  having  been  directed  to  any  of  the  objects  around 
them,  but  in  a  slight  and  superficial  way,  these  objects  afford  not 
any  exercise  to  the  perceptions.  Their  perceptions,  of  consequence, 
become  so  languid,  that  they  have  no  power  of  observing  what  is 
placed  before  their  eyes.  They  know  no  distinction  between  black 
and  white,  clean  and  dirty ;  and  as  the  stupidity  that  arises  from 
languid  perceptions  renders  every  species  of  exertion  painful,  such 
habits  of  sloth  are  formed  as  frequently  prove  incorrigible,  and  are 
not  without  difficulty  to  be  even  partially  conquered.  Thus  prepared, 
they  are  sent  into  the  world  to  earn  their  bread  in  service ;  and  at  a 
period  of  life  when  the  power  of  observation  ought  to  have  been 
vigorous,  they  have  still  to  learn  to  observe :  compelled  by  neces¬ 
sity,  however,  they  do  so  far  learn,  as  to  acquire  the  method  of 
employing  their  hands  in  such  branches  of  domestic  work  as  they 
are  disposed  to  engage  in:  but,  from  want  of  perception,  are  incapa¬ 
ble  of  observing  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  any  improvement 
of  the  method  they  have  first  been  taught,  and  from  their  slothful 
habits,  are  rendered  so  averse  to  the  trouble  of  learning  farther,  that 
time  and  experience  adds  (add)  nothing  to  their  skill.  Having  once 
attained  the  power  of  going  through  a  certain  routine  mechanically, 
they  continue  to.  go  .through  jt  jwith  as  .jittle  fatigue  of  attention  as 
possible ;  and  as  in  every  department  of  household  economy,  thorough 
cleanliness^ requires  that  perception  which  depends  upon  attention,  in 
every  department  in  which  they  engage,  they  will,  in  that  material 
point,  be  found  deficient.’  pp.  68.  70. 

The  truth  of  this  description,  innumerable  harassed  and  dis¬ 
orderly  families  will  attest;  but  of  those  who  suffer  from  the 
consequence,  how  few  give  themselves  any  trouble  to  remove 
the  cause,  though,  by  looking  attentively  at  this,  and  its  op¬ 
posite  character,  that  cause  is  easily  ascertained,  and,  by  a 
judicious  superintendance  of  the  education  of  the  poor,  might 
so  often  be  couuteracted.  It  seems  sufficiently  clear  that, 
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‘  The  nttention  requisite  for  preserving  cleanness,  and  neatness,  aiul 
order,  anakens  the  perceptions,  and  gives  them  pcr]>etnnl  exercise. 
'The  consequence  is,  that  tlie  daughter  of  tlie  cleanly  peasant,  hav¬ 
ing  been  taught  from  infancy  to  observe  every  slight  alteration  produced 
in  the  a})pearancc  of  the  objects  around  lier,  by  any  casual  spot  or  stain, 
and  having  been  compelled  to  attend  to  the  proper  place  and  situation 
of  every  article  that  pertains  to  the  homely  dwelling,  acquires  liabitH 
of  observation  and  activity,  tvhicb  remain  with  her  through  every 
period  of  life.  Destined  as  she  is  to  labour  for  subsistence,  those 
habits  are  to  her  of  obvious  advantage.  Hy  the  cultivated  state  of 
her  perceptions,  she  is  enabled  quickly  to  learn,  and  accurately  to 
perform,  every’  species  of  domestic  w  ork,  as  tar  as  the  performance 
of  it  requires  only  the  use  of  her  bands  and  eyes;  and  tbongb,  in 
many  branches  of  bonsebohl  economy,  there  is  so  much  minute 
detail,  and  the  objects  ot  attention  are  so  numerous,  as  to  seem,  at 
first  view,  extremely  intricate,  we  find  from  experience,  that  where 
the  perceptions  are  quick  and  accurate,  none  of  those  various 
branches  escape  attention.’  pp.  07,  68. 

The  subjoef  of  educating  th('  lower  (dnsses,  !u\s,  wifinn  the 
last  few  years,  i)oen  so  much  agitated,  and  the  improvements 
which  the  indefatigable  benevolence  of  an  individual,  (or  of  in¬ 
dividuals,)  has  recently  introduced,  are  so  general,  that  it  is 
less  nmlful  to  enter  largely  into  it,  than  it  would  lately  have 
been.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  btit  recommend  the  following 
observations  to  those  whom  they  most  essentially  concern  : 


‘  There  arc  still  many^  schools  in  which,  by  the  method  of  teach¬ 
ing,  tire  perceptions  are  never  exercised,  but  in  the  shape  and  sound 
of  letters,  ana  combination  of  letters.  the  scholars  in  such 

schools  he  examined  on  their  conception  of  the  meaning  of  what 
tlicy  read,  and  it  will  be  found,  (as  far  as  my  experience  extends,  it 
has  been  invariably  f<*und,)  that  the  conception  is  accurate  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the  pow’cr  of  perception  had  been 
exorcised  in  infancy,  hy  attention  to  surrounding  objects,’  p.  73.— 
*  Wliy  not  then  engage  the  teacher  to  try  other  methods  hcsi<les  the 
stated  lesson,  to  awaken  the  perceptions  of  the  stupid?  This,  I  con¬ 
ceive  would,  to  a  certainty,  be  ottected  by  methods  so  simple,  that 
they  are,  tor  tliut  very  reason,  lield  in  contenq^t  But  if,  in  tracing 
the  cause  ef  >tupidity  in  children  of  a  certain  class,  it  is  found  to 
originate  in  circumstances  wdiich  have  prevented  attention  to  the 
objc'cts  of  perception,  it  is  only  by  producing  attention  to  those  ob¬ 
jects  tliat  the  defect  can  be  remedied.  In  this  respect  infinitely  more 
will  be  done,  by  teaching  a  child  to  notice  every  object  within  the 
reach  of  vision  and  to  mark  everv  minute  change  that  takes  place  in 
the  form,  colour,  or  situation  of  tlie  things  around  him,  than  by  fixing 
his  attention  to  the  mere  form  of  letters.’ — pp.  76,  77. 

I'o  tliesc  ohsorvation^s  a  sem^ihk  SKite  is  subjoined  : 

*  In  appreciating  the  superior  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this 
that  mode  of  teaching,  the  degree  in  which  it  is  calculated  to 
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riwal^cn  and  exercise  tlie  nerceptions  is  too  seldom  taken  into  the 
account.  Between  two  plans  that  are  in  other  respects  equal,  the 
preference  seems  to  me  to  be  undoubtedly  due  to  that,  which,  while 
it  keeps  the  attention  in  a  state  of  perpetual  requisition,  gives  it 
that  direction  most  favourable  for  tJie  development  of  the  infant 
faculties.' — p.  TB. 

It  is  probable,  (bat  tlie  ])crsons  wbo  visit  (he  largo  ]>nhlic 
schools  for  (be  instruedon  of  (he  jumr,  whicli  are  at  present 
f'stahlishing  in  every  part  of  (he  coun(ry,  may  not,  at  first, 
perceive  (lie  bcfudicial  tendency  nf  (bat  system  of  perpetual 
e\er(*ise  wbicb  (bey  exhibit.  \  cursory  glance  may  discover 
something  too  miicli  resembling  play,  ami  Avaste  of  time.  Fivo- 
lutions  are  continually  pertormed,  ^vbicb  seem  to  have  little  con¬ 
nexion  nitb  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Idit  the  intcHi- 
g»‘nt  obs(‘rver  will  not  fail  to  perceive  the  ultimate  advantage 
of  these  exercises,  in  the  constant  play  of  attention  which  is 
hereby  ]n*eserved.  No  one  can  nod  over  bis  lesson,  or,  for 
mon*  than  a  f('W  minutes,  softer  bis  mind  to- settle  upon  other 
obji‘cts  than  those  eniploy<‘d  in  ii»structiiig  him  ;  and,  from 
habits  of  attention  thus  early  formed,  a  degree  of  mental  vigi¬ 
lance  vviil  be  profluc(‘d,  from  which,  combined  as  it  is  with  a 
projiortionate  regard  to  good  firder  and  good  morals,  the  hap¬ 
piest  results  may  be  anticipated.  National  education  thus  coii- 
ilucted,  must  issue,  unless  there  be  a  forcible  disunion  of  cause 
and  ertect,  in  visible  national  improvement.  By  thus  exciting 
and  preserving  attention,  wo  have  ourselves  witnessed,  in  the 
children  of  a  Sunday  school,  a  degree  of  mental  vigour  pro- 
fhu'ed,  so  great  as  almost  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  their  being  a 
fiifterent  s|)ecies  from  others  of  the  same  vicinity,  whose  educa¬ 
tion  hail  been  conducted  upon  a  less  intelligent  plan. 

From  the  eftlTts  of  altention  upon  the  lower  orders,  particu¬ 
larly  upon  the  large  and  important  class  consisting  of  female 
servants,  IMiss  Hamilton  makes  an  easy  transition  to  the  conse- 
<pience  of  neglecting  it,  or  of  improving  and  properly  directing 
it,  in  those  females  who  are  ]>laced  at  the  heafi  of.domestie  ar¬ 
rangement.  It  has,  we  confess,  been,  in  some  degree,  the 
fashion  to  regard  tin;  cultivation  of  mtellect,  and  a  due  atten¬ 
tion  to  employments  strictly  feminine,  as  being  incompatible 
with  each  other  ;  and,  not  only  the  intemperate,  avowed  opi¬ 
nions  of  some,  w  ho,  at  a  time  when  the  rights  of  man  were  mis¬ 
understood  and  caricatureil,  fell  into  mistakes  equally  perni¬ 
cious,  and  more  absurd,  witli  regard  to  the  rights  of  women  ; 
— but  even  the  conduct  of  others  (a  few  only  we  should  hope) 
who,  in  the  ardour  of  literary  pursuits,  have  appeared  to  for¬ 
get,  that  the  first  character  any  woman  has  to  sustain,  is  (hat 
which  pertains  to  her  an  a  woman,  may  have  given  ground  for 
tlic  inference,  and  afforded  a  sliew  of  reason  to  the  dogmas  of 
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ic^iorancc.  But  tliat  mental  cultivation  in  the  female  «ox  i9 
not  nccestsarily  iiiimicul  to  what  may  be  ileeincd,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  inferior  duties, — nay,  that  it  tends,  unless  it  be  con¬ 
fined  and  partial,  directly  to  the  more  consistent  and  respect¬ 
able  dischari^e  of  them,  we  think  Miss  Hamilton  has  ably 
shewn  in  her  writings ;  for  W'e  have  not  been  so  privileged  as 
to  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  conteinplatir.g  this  amiable  and  in¬ 
telligent  female,  in  any  but  her  public  character.  From  the 
expression  of  good  sense  and  genuine  principle  which  per¬ 
vades  her  writings,  we  should  expect  a  fair  transcript  of  these 
excellencies  in  her  life ;  for  she  is  the  last  female  author  to 
whose  conduct  we  should  expect  to  trace  the  scandal  of  the 
blue  stocking.  Unless  we  greatly  mistake,  she  is  no  Brid- 
getina. 

But  we  feel  inclined  to  explain  and  to  qualify,  before  we  pro¬ 
ceed,  an  epithet  which  has  just  escaped  us.  It  is  that  of  infe¬ 
rior  duties,  for  we  doubt  whether,  in  such  a  connexion,  it  ought 
to  be  employed.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  to  the  term  dutyj  the 
qualifications,  great  and  small,  can  never,  with  strict  propriety, 
be  applied.  The  due  occupation  of  the  passing  hour,  is  the 
uniform  demand  which  the  Giver  of  that  hour  makes  upon  the 
receiver  of  it,  and,  in  his  sight,  the  nature  of  that  occupation 
neither  elevates  nor  degrades  the  servant  to  whom  it  is  given. 
To  all  within  the  sound  of  his  word,  the  Injunction  is  addressed. 

Be  ye  holy ;  for  I  am  holy  !”  but  to  none,  not  to  the  most  in-  ’ 
telligent  of  liis  creatures,  does  he  say.  Be  ye  great ;  for  I  am 
great.  In  the  scale  of  intellect,  w'e  take  the  place  assigned  to 
us  by  presiding  wisdom,  and  are  only  enjoined  to  improve  the 
few  or  the  many  talents,  without  repining  and  without  sloth. 
In  the  scale  of  morality,  we  are,  if  the  expression  may  be  al¬ 
lowed,  to  find  our  own  place,  and  never  to  rest  satisfied  with  an 
inferior  station.  The  female,  therefore,  who  feels  herself  con¬ 
fined,  by  the  appointments  of  Providence,  to  a  narrow  men¬ 
tal  range,  and  who  is  permitted  to  expatiate  in  those  hum¬ 
ble  regions  only,  which  comprise,  perhaps,  little  more  than  the 
nursery  and  the  kitchen,  has  no  need  to  feel  ashamed  of  the 
rank  she  holds,  or  to  repine  at  the  limits  by  which  her  tvalk  in 
life  is  circumscribed.  She  is  an  agent  in  the  hand  of 
God,  and  should  be  estimated,  not  according  to  the  place  she 
occupies,  hut  the  skill  and  industry  with  which  her  particular 
part  is  performed.  In  the  sight  of  God,  the  moral  appears  to 
be  far  more  valuable  than  the  intellectual  principle.  It  is  that 
Riode  of  ap|)roach  by  which  finite  beings  are  encouraged  to 
advance  towards  infinite  perfection.  The  great  fallen  spirit 
possesses  a  su|>eriority  of  intellect,  which  once  classed  him 
high  among  the  angelic  host ;  but  crushed  and  grovelling  as  it 
lies  under  moral  abasement,  he  is  become  the  most  degraded 
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of  inteHi^ent  beings.  Amazing  intellect  cannot  elevate  a 
Satan  ;  and,  though  gifted  only  with  the  humblest  portion  of 
inimi,  a  Christian  is  not  degraded.  lie  rises,  in  the  dignity  of 
the  moral  principle,  into  esteem  and  consideration  even  witli 
the  Most  High.  “  To  this  man  will  1  look,  even  to  him  that  is 
poor,  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  that  trembleth  at  my  word.' ’ 

It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  false  view  of  things, — a  view 
taken,  not  in  the  light  of  scripture,  but  by  the  flashing  of  hu¬ 
man  pride,  that  regards  the  performance  of  any  •dnfj/  as  de¬ 
grading,  or  even  as  inferior.  Ascertain  only  that  it  is  duty, 
and  it  is  thaty  the  riglit  discharge  of  which,  God  will  honour. 
The  Christian  female,  who  can  reflect  upon  a  laborious  life  of^ 
domestic  duty^  looks  back  upon  a  scene  of  true  virtue ;  and  if, 
in  order  to  perform  the  whole  of  her  allotted  task,  she  was 
obliged  to  repress  a  taste  for  pursuits  more  intellectual,  the 
character  of  magnanimity  is  inscribed  upon  her  conduct,  however 
retired,  or,  in  human  estimation,  insignificant,  may  have  been 
the  daily  exercises  to  which  she  was  appointed.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  said  of  her,  who,  placed  by  Providence  above 
the  necessity  of  domestic  drudgery,  voluntarily  confines  herself 
to  its  then  humble  oflices.  We  respect  the  woman  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  dictate  of  Providence,  continues,  day  after 
day,  through  a  length  of  years,  a  sempstress,  or  even  a  cook  : 
but  we  should  little  esteem  her  who,  when  at  liberty  to  employ 
inferior  hands,  would  prefer  thus  to  occupy  her  own.  For  a 
female  who  has  servants  at  command,  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
due  superintendantre,  but  to  spend  her  life  in  oc‘cupations  to 
which  they  are  equally  competent,  discovers,  we  think,  a  bad 
taste,  and  a  false  judgement,  and  though,  j)erhaps,  more 
clever  than  even  her  cleverest  servant,  she  deprives  herself  of 
esteem,  by  seeking  it  among  what  are  indeed  to  her,  inferior 
employments.  Where  intellect  is  allowed,  by  providential  fa¬ 
vour,  to  improve  and  expatiate,  it  were  criminal  to  confine  it. 
A  life  devoted  to  merely  household  avocations,  would  be,  in  this 
case,  degrading;  and  from  being  cumbered  with  unnecessary 
serving,  this  misimprover  of  time  and  talent,  must  take  her 
place  at  last  as  an  “  unprofitable  servant.”  She  has  done,  indeed, 
precisely  the  same  that  has  been  done  by  her  humble  neigh¬ 
bour,  who  receives- the  plaudit  of  “  goml  and  faithful but  to 
the  one,  it  was  duty, — to  the  other,  it  was  not  duty.  Endowed 
with  higher  talents,  placed  in  a  larger  sphere,  and  within  reach 
of  extensive  means  of  mental  cultivation,  she  treated  them  with 
wilful  neglect.  She  chose  to  busy  her  fingers  and  stifle  her 
mind ;  and  the  choice  degrades  her.  But  to  return, 

The  principle,  it  must  be  observed,  which  Miss  Hamilton  is 
illustrating  iu  this  part  of  her  work,  is,  that  the  cultivation  of 
attention  is  indispensable  to  the  clearness  of  perception,  what- 
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rvrr  the  objrct  of  tliat  perception  may  be  :  and  that  the  mind 


becomes  irrea^idar  or  eorreet  in  its  proportions,  aecordiny;  as 
this  faculty  has  been  paiiially  or  generally  exercised.  Tliis 
idea  is  suceessfuUv  e\em])liried  in  the  different  but  confined 
perceptions  of  the  landscape  painter,  the  mineraloe^ist,  and  the 
botanist,  upon  precisely  the  same  spot,  each  surrounded  by  ob¬ 
jects  >vhich  attract  the  undivided  regard  of  the  others,  although, 
by  him,  entirely  unperceived.  'But  these  instances  have  usually 
brought  uo  disijraee  upon  the  dominant  study.  It  is  only 
Avhen  the  same  eflect  is  observc'd  under  certain  circumstances 
the  female  charactor,  that  it  raises  jwpular  outcry.  Uii- 
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iloubtedly,  the  natural  consequence  of  jrartial  cultivation  is,  in 
this  instance,  peculiarly  lamentable,  and,  in  extreme  cases, 
offensive  :  but  it  is  the  dcsii^n  of  our  author,  in  this  jdace,  to 
prove  that  conclusions  hastily  drawn  from  it,  fatal  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  female  intellect,  are  falsely  drawn. 
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‘  Among  the  vain,  frivolous,  and  uncultivated  of  my  own  sex, 
attention  is  chiefly  directed  to  dress.  The  perceptions  with  regard 
to  every  change  of  fashion,  and  every  minute  particular  in  the  form, 
colour,  and  arrangement  of  personal  ornaments  and  decorations,  will, 
in  such  persons,  be  found  astonishingly  acute.  Neither  bead  nor 
bugle  will  escape  their  notice.  But  let  us  not  imagine  that,  if  the  at¬ 
tention  has  been  thus  engrossed,  the  perceptions  with  regard  to  other 
objects  will  be  found  equally  lively.  No.  The  same  person  whose 
perceptions,  w’ith  regard  to  every  article  of  dress,  are  in  the  utmost 
perfection,  may  possibly  be  so  void  of  perception,  with  regard  to 
other  objects,  as  to  pass  many  of  the  most  sttiking,  both  in  the  works 
of  nature  and  of  art,  w  ithout  perceiving  their  existence.  Nay,  so  de¬ 
ficient  may  she  be  in  point  of  observation,  even  with  regard  to  objects 
that  are  continually  before  her  eyes,  as  to.be  unconscious  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  those  articles  with  which  the  carelessness  of  servants  or 
children  may  have  littered  her  apartments.* — pp.  80,  81. 

‘  The  same  want  of  perception,  exemplified  in  the  woman  whose 
attention  has  been  occupied  by  dress,  may,  aliis  !  be  sometimes  ob¬ 
served  in  minds  of  higher  order.  I  low  often,  with  grieved  heart, 
have  w’e  listened  to  comments  on  the  effects  of  this  deficiency,  pro¬ 
duced  in  triumph  as  decided  proof  of  the  pernicious,  but  inevitable, 
consequences  of  directing  the  female  mind  to  the  acquirement  of 
superior  knowledge  or  superior  tiiste  ! 

‘  if,  in  order  to  obtain  superior  knowledge,  or  superior  taste,  it 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  forego  attention  to  common  and  fami¬ 
liar  objects,  the  argument  would  be  indeed  conclusive.  But  if,  by 
directing  the  attention  to  such  objects,  a  quick  perception  with  regard 
to  them  may,  even  in  iiifuiicy,  be  acquired,  and,  if  once  acquired, 
will  be  constantly  and  habitually  exercised  w'ithout  effort,  and  even 
without  consciousness,  may  we  not  reasonably  conclude,  that  in  all 
such  instances  as  those  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  deficiency  com¬ 
plained  of  is  the  consequence,  not  of  any  application  of  the  mind  to 
literary  acquirement,  or  of  the  cultivation  of  its  higher  faculties,  but 
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lo  lliR  little  pains  that  have  been  taken  in  early  life  to  awaken  the 
perceptions.  Never  shall  we  find  reason  to  conclude  that  the  all* 
wise  Creator  has  formed  the  human  mind  on  s»)  limited  a  plan,  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  annihilate  one  faculty,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  the  operation  of  another  1’ — pp.  81—83. 

Ill  chajiters  3,  1,  and  5,  of  this  Kssay,  IMiss  Tlaniiltoii  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  shew,  by  a  variety  of  familiar  facts,  the  efficacy  of  atten¬ 
tion,  in  prodncini^  facility  of  conce]>tion,  accuracy  of  juds^ement, 
and  strength  in  the  reasoninu^  powers  ;  and  maintains  iier  prin¬ 
ciple,  ii  not  with  the  vivacity,  and  in  the  day-lii^ht  of  fi^eniiis, 
yet  with  that  justness  of  observation  and  inference,  which  in¬ 
structs  and  convinces.  This,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  her 
work,  will  be  read  with  care  by  those,  upon  whom  the  early 
excitement  and  direction  of  attention  devolves.  Many,  as  they 
peruse  these  sensible  pai^es,  will  feel  that,  from  iij^nor  ince  of  the 
scieiu^e  of  mind,  tliey  have  but  partially  discharj^ed  parental 
duties,  at  what  expence,  or  even  with  what  solicitude  soever 
their  children  may  have  been  reared  :  and  many,  we  trust,  who 
are  but  now  bei^inninj^  the  arduous  jirocess,  will  be  led  to  con¬ 
sider  the  real  objects  of  education,  anil  tlie  rational  means  to 
be  employed  in  order  to  accomplish  it,  before  early  mistake  or 
ne^li^ence,  shall  render  an  alteration  of  system  of  no  avail. 

Not  much  less  important,  when  ap])lied  to  practical  uses,  will 
be  deemed  the  third  essay,  which  traces  ‘the  effects  rcsultinc^ 
from  a  peculiar  direction  of  the  attention  on  the  power  of  the 
imagination,  and  in  prodiicini^  the  emotions  of  taste.’ 

‘  Imagination,’  says  our  author,  ‘  is  not  a  simple  faculty,  but  a 
complex  power,  in  which  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  occasionally 
operate.  The  operation  of  these  ficulties  upon  the  power  ofimagi* 
nation,  bears  an  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the  objects 
of  these  faculties  have  been  objects  of  attention  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  degree  in  which  these  several  faculties  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  cultivated.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  imagination  of 
the  person  in  whom  they  have  all  been  cultivated  will  be  rich  and 
vigorous.’ — pp.  157,  1.58. 

‘  In  the  mind  of  the  person  whose  primary  faculties  have  been  no 
fartlier  cultivated,  than  as  impelled  by  necessity,  or  excited  by  some 
selfish  impulse,  the-  imagination- may  be  equally  active  as  in  minds 
of  a  superior  order  :  but,  when  the  attention  has  never  been  di¬ 
rected  towards  subjects  of  an  intellectual  nature,  we  may  easily  con¬ 
ceive  how  little  its  utmost  activity  can  produce.’  pp.  159,  160 
‘  But  in  minds  destitute  of  cultivation,  the  combinations  of  imagi¬ 
nation  are  frequently  worse  than  useless;  they  are  positively  perni^ 
clous.  They  debase  the  mind,  by  rendering  it  familiar  with  low  and 
grovelling  objects,  and  even  while  the  conduct  remains  without  re¬ 
proach,  deprave  tlie  character  by  polluting  the  purity  of  the  heart.’— 
pp.  173,  174- 


Kitftnyn, 

Fow  ^>orsons  aro  Miflioimtly  wjiloliful  io  roMrirt 

tho  of  thoir  ohiUhvn  from  a  oor<?iin  kin<i  of  u^olos^, 

^ftToojiMo  to  call  in  tho  truant  faonity  boforv*  \i^  o\- 

c«n>ion^  «kfy  oonUMl.  Kvon  whon  tho  ohannol  in  nhioh  thoir 
ivvono>  <iolig:ht  to  (low,  i^  nn|>ol1nto<l,  tho  ofloot  of  thoso  ro- 
inaiuio  \^anoonn<;p^  is  jx^rnicious  to  a  do^roo  littlo  snspoctoil  hy 
many  oho  sit  hy  ami  ohsorvo,  oooasionally,  tho  h>ok  of  abstrac¬ 
tion,  or  attoml,  with  misjiKls^ing;  in(oivst,  to  nan*ations  of  what 
tho  littlo  vagrant  has  bohohl  iliiring  tho  wihl,  oxoursivo  ranijpo. 
Tho  mind,  if  tho  indnltpenoo  is  fm^nont,  is  fatijj^nod  hy  those 
pleasing  ovoroisrs,  and  enervated  to  a  state  of  alarming  iinlH>ei^ 
iity  :  external  ohj^xts  lose  all  hold  of  tho  |X'roeptions ;  active 
dntios  are  forgotten,  or  negleeted  frr»m  soiv  distaste;  an<l  tho 
x\1tolo  being  ooenpies  an  idixil  world,  ittdel>t<xl  to  tho  pix^ont  for 
little  moiv  than  the  simple  elements  of  which  it  is  oomjtosod. 
>Vhen  habits  of  this  kind  haw  l>oen  oonfirntod  bv  time,  tho  ditli- 
ftctdty  of  aw  akening  the  mind  to  passing  things,  and  of  excit¬ 
ing  it  either  to  ival  diligence  in  acquiring  knowleilgi',  or  to 
ivgular  energy  in  emplo\ing  it,  is  great  iiuh'cd  :  nor  is  it  piw- 
hahle  that  the  habit  w  ill  W  effectually  bixikon,  till  some  impres¬ 
sive  call  in  the  dis]>ensations  of  Providence  arwst  the  attention, 
and  constrain  it  to  mivt  the  realities  of  life  ;  and  even  then,  the 
w  aste  of  mind  which  it  has  occasioned,  can  never  Ix'  ropainxl ! 

In  procc<xling,  tlmmghout  the  remainder  of  this  essay,  to 
consider  the  emotions  of  taste,  our  author  subscribes,  without 
reserve,  (though,  of  course,  with  the  saving  clause  that  the 
snbjcx  t  is  not  yet  exhaustetl,)  to  the  system  already  befort'  the 
public,  in  tire  ch'gant  work  of  Mr,  Alison.  This  circumstance, 
topMher  with  the  greater  imjrortancc  of  topics  that  arc  after¬ 
wards  trcatc<l  of  much  more  at  length,  induces  us  to  make  here 
hut  little  comment.  These  emotions,  of  which  the  investiga¬ 
tion  has  occasioned  an  undue  wannth  of  dispute,  are  repix'sentetl 
hy  Miss  Hamilton,  as  springing  from  an  harnioniotu  exercise  of 
ail  tho  faculties  of  tltc  understanding,  and  all  the  sympathies  of 
the  heart,  excited  hy  habitual  and  appropriate  attention  to  eor- 
res]>onding  objects :  in  pitnlucing  tbem,  intellect  and  affettion 
are  of  course  equally  necessary,  equally  and  conjointly  opera¬ 
tive. 

*  In  order  to  experience  die  emotions  of  taste,  both  of  these  must 
necessarily  be  cultivated ;  and  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  they 
can  be  coiltivated  but  by  attention  to  Uieir  proper  objects. 

*  ben  it  is  the  mental  (acuities  only  tliat  have  b^n  improved  by 
habitual  exercise,  the  eye  will  perceive,  and  the  ear  will  hear,  an  d 
the  judgment  will  determina,  with  accuracy ;  but  if  the  affections  be, 
in  the  mean  time,  dormant  or  obtuse,  nothing  that  is  seen,  heard,  or 
undemood,  will  produce  an  emotion  of  taste.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  affections  ha^  e  been  cultivated  by  attention  to  the  proper  objecu 
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of  Rffeclion,  the  heart  will  certainly  he  renclerrcl  snaceplihle  of  vene¬ 
ration,  love,  joy,  pity,  admiration,  gratitude,  A^c.  and  have  all  ita  ten¬ 
der  aympathieR  called  forth  when  the  ohjecta  of  the««  atfertion^  are 
preiented  to  the  i»ight,  or  to  the  memory  ;  but  if  the  intellectual 
facultiei  be  in  the  same  mind  feeble,  or  only  capable  of  |mrtial  ami 
limited  exertion,  there  will,  in  this  instance  likewise,  be  an  utter  in¬ 
capability  of  experiencing  the  emotions  of  taste.  Nrrr  w  ill  these  be 
experienced  by  him  who  has  had  both  his  heart  and  his  understanding 
cultivated  in  the  highest  degree  possible,  unless  he  has  habitually 
,  directed  his  attentirm  to  the  discovery  of  such  rpinlitirs  in  external 

I  objects,  as  by  analogies  or  resemblance,  are  calculated  to  excite,' 

'  through  the  medium  of  the  imai^ination,  the  same  affections  ns  are 

inspired  by  the  proper  objects  of  his  love,  pity,  admiration,  Ac.  ft  is 
c  on  the  discovery  of  these  analogies,  that  the  emotions  of  taste  de- 

[  pend,  and  only  a  peculiar  exercise  of  attention  that  they  can  be  dis- 

J  covered,' — pp.  190— 

Hut  we  pass  on  to  what  must  be  deemed  the  centric  interest 
of  the  work. 

'I’hc  greater  part  of  the  first  vcdnme  being  occupied  by  Ibis 
examination  of  the  agency  fd’  atterifion  in  improving  the  faciil- 
ties,  and  in  facilitating  tlie  ojierations  of  minri,  the  remainder, 
together  with  the  whole  of  the  seeoml,  is  ilevotcd  to  a  subject, 
wliicli,  if  not  new  in  itself,  is  placed  by  Miss  Hamilton  in  a 
point  of  view,  in  some  respects,  dilTercnt  from  any  in  wbicfi  it 
has  liitlicrto  been  contemplated.  The  fourth  essay  commences 
with  ‘  observations  on  the  necessity  of  taking  all  the  jminci- 
pies  of  the  mind  into  consideration,  in  studying  them  with  a  view 
to  self-improvement  the  active  eipially  with  the  intellectual, 
and  the  intellectual  ecpially  with  the  active.  From  these  preli¬ 
minary  remarks,  our  author  proceeds  to  define  ami  illustrate 
one  stditle  principle,  which  appears  to  her  to  he  the  most  opera¬ 
tive  and  prevailing  of  any  by  which  the  cliaraeter  is  intlneneed  ; 
one,  in  subservience  to  wbieli,  every  other  priiuriple  and  passion 
developes  itself.  It  is  thus  introduced  to  the  notice  of  her 
readers. 

‘  Being  wholly  ignorant  of  any  term  by  which  it  might  witli  pro¬ 
priety  be  designated,  i  take  the  fmerty  of  describing  it  from  its  ope¬ 
rations,  as  a  propensity  to  magnify  the  idea  of  self ;  thus  distinguishing 
it  from  selfishness,  and  self-love,  with  one  or  the  other  of  which  it  has 
been  usually,  though,  as  I  conceive,  improperly  confounded. 

‘  In  order  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  notions  I  have  formed  of  the 
appropriate  meaning  of  those  several  terms,  it  is  necessary  to  state, 
that  1  consider  self  love  as  implying  simply  the  desire  oj happiness  ;  a 
desire  which  we  may  observe  to  be  regulated  and  controlled  by  the 
intellectual  powers,  and,  consequently,  as  to  the  nature  of  its  opera¬ 
tions,  dependant  on  the  direction  given  to  the  power  of  attention.  In 
the  minds  oi  those  whose  attention  has  been  exclusively  occupied  bv 
ineaD|  or  trifling,  or  unworthy  objects,  the  desire  of  happiness  will 
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impel  to  gratifications  of  tlie  same  description  ;  where  nobler  ohjcctf 
have  engaged  tlie  attention,  the  same  principle  of  self-love  will,  to 
the  mind  thus  enlightened,  prove  a  powerful  incentive  to  the  steady 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  practice  of  virtue. 

‘  Selfisliness,  on  the  other  hand,  I  consider  as  an  inordinate  desire 
of  self-gratification,  not  dependant  on  the  operation  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  faculties  for  the  character  it  assumes,  but  originating  in  associa¬ 
tions  that  connect  the  idea  of  happiness  with  appropriating  the  ol)- 
jects  that  appear  desirable  to  the  heart,  and  thus  ootaining  enjoyments 
in  which  none  can  participate,  and  in  which  none  can  sympathize. 
But,  according  to  this  definition,  selfishness  appears  in  some  measure 
dependant  on  attention  :  the  association  above  described  being  evi¬ 
dently  foiined  by  habitual  attention  to  our  own  feelings  and  sensations, 
and  habitual  inattention  to  the  feelings  and  sensations  of  others  In 
this  it  is  radically  different  from  the  propensity  to  enlarge  the  idea 
of  self,  wliich  depends  not  on  any  peculiar  direction  of  attention  for 
its  development,  and  this  is  the  cliaracteristic  by  which  I  consider 
it  to  be  manifestly  distinguished  from  all  the  desires  and  affections  of 
the  human  mind.’ — pp.  27^2 — 

‘  Whatever  be  the  tendency  of  the  disposition,  whatever  be  tlic 
frame  of  temper,  it  renders  the  passion  that  predominates  subser¬ 
vient  to  its  gratification,  and — ’ — ‘  In  whatever  direction  the  propen¬ 
sity  to  expand  the  idea  of  self  operates,  whatever  opposes  or  thwarts 
its  operation,  whatever  tends  to  repress  or  diminish  that  notion  of 
self,  wliich  the  principle  in  question  prompts  us  to  endeavour  to 
enlarge,  tends  immediately  to  produce  in  us  one  or  other  of  tlie 
malevolent  affections.’ — ‘  Indeed,  so  intimately  are  they  connected 
with  this  propensity,  that  I  believe  they  might,  without  impropriety 
be  termed  its  offspring.’  pp.  275 — 278. 

The  principle  thus  defined  to  be  a  propensity  to  magnify  the 
idea  of  self,  ajipears  to  be  sufliciently  distina^uishable  from  others 
uitli  which  it  has  usually  been  confounded,  to  merit  a  neater 
name  ;  but  we  shall  not  prefer  any  claim  to  the  honour  of  con¬ 
ferring  it.  The  difficulty,  both  of  defining  and  of  explaining  it, 
was  evidently  felt  by  3tiss  Hamilton ;  and  even  if  ideas  were 
distinctly  formed  in  her  own  mind,  she  has  not  always 
been  happy  in  her  endeavours  to  elicit  them.  Labour  and  dif- 
fiisencss  characterize  this  part  of  her  w^ork.  The  importantv  of 
the  subject  induced  her  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  explain 
it  to  her  readers ;  and  not  only  does  the  style  appear  fatigued 
by  the  exercise,  but  the  illustratious  are  so  numerous,  that  to 
minds  less  deeply  interested,  they  will,  at  time^,  seem  super¬ 
fluous.  In  some  of  them,  the  ideas  which  she  thus  labours  to 
distinguish,  appear  too  nearly  confounded  to  the  reader’s  eye. 

In  the  second  chajiter  of  this  c^say,  a  variety  of  familiar  ex¬ 
amples  is  adduced,  of  the  prevalence  of  this  amusing  propen¬ 
sity  :  amusing  to  him,  at  least,  who  contemplates  the  weaknesses 
of  human  nature  without  mourning  its  humiliation,  without  re¬ 
curring  to  fac-sirailes  inscribed  u{K)n  his  own  character,  and 
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with  only  the  sarcastic  glance  of  ridicule,  ‘  from  disgust-educ¬ 
ing  pleasure/  .Many  of  them,  among  which  are  the  foilov^ing, 
are  well  adapted  to  confirm  her  idea.  . 

Hence  the  disposition  so  observable  in  the  vain,  of  making  tbem- 
nclves  the  heroes  of  their  own  stories.  It  is  not  sufficient  simply  to 
state  a  fact,  or  to  relate  an  event  with  all  its  circumstances  :  for  with 
fvery  fact,  and  every  event  they  mention,  it  is  to  them  necessary  to 
he  some  way  or  other  identified-  Rather  than  lose  an  opportunity  of 
thus  extending  the  idea  of  self,  a  vain  man  will  claim  ntKnity  with 
persons  who  have  derived  notoriety  from  infamy ;  and  acknowledgo 
liis  having  been  privy  to  transactions  which  reflected  disgrace  on  ail  ' 
oncerned/  pp.  281,282. 

‘  A  lady  of  fashion — though  so  helpless  as  to  be  incapable  of  put¬ 
ting  on  her  clothes  without  assistance,  instead  of  being  humbleo  by 
the  consciousness  of  her  own  w^eakness,  attaches  the  idea  of  self  to 
the  strength  and  abilities  of  those  she  hires  to  attend  her,  and  tho 
more  she  can  multiply  these  attendants,  the  more  does  the  idea  of  self 
expand.  Her  personal  weakness,  so  far  from  begetting  sentiments  of 
humility,  is  her  boast,  for  she  is  strong  in  the  strength  of  others,  and 
whatever  strength  she  can  afford  to  purchase,  constitutes  in  her  mind 
apart  of  the  complex  idea  of  self,  and  by  every  contrivance  of  luxury 
is  this  idea  enlarged/  p,  291. 

In  these  instances,  the  propensity  to  magnify  the  idea  of  self, 
ami  to  attach  it,  with  all  its  interesting  importance,  to  every  thing 
to  which  it .  bears  any  relation,  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  but  in 
tiu)sp  which  follow,  the  theory  appears  to  us  to  be  a  little  carica¬ 
tured. 

It  is  impossible  to  increase,  in  any  considerable  degree,  the 
weight  or  size  of  the  corporeal  frame :  but  many  are  the  contriv¬ 
ances  devised  by  the  selfish  principle  to  increase  the  idea  of  iu 
weight  and  dimensions.  It  is  this  which  raises  the  lofty  cieling  to 
three  times  the  height  of  the  human  figure,  and  enlarges  the  spacious 
apartments  so  much  beyond  all  proportion  to  the  number  and  size  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  idea  of  increased  weight  keeps  pace  with  that 
of  increased  dimensions.  One  horse  cannot  be  supposed  capable  of 
drawing  so  immense  a  load.  It  requires  the  strength  of  a  pair,  or  of 
four,  or  of  six,  according  as  the  fortune  or  rank  of  the  individual 
which  is  to  be  displayed  by.  this  indication  of  , an  increase  of  person, 
renders  it  convenient.'  pp.  291,  293. 

In  these  examples,  our  author  appears  to  mistake,  not  the 
principle,  but  the  object  upon  which  it  expands ;  since  when 
reduced  to  their  simplest  elements,  tlie  feelings  here  described, 
could  not,  we  think,  be  resolved  into  an  endeavour  to  augment, 
even  in  idea,  the  actual  bulk.  The  vain  man  feels  to  live  to 
the  utmost  dimensions  of  his  spacious  mansion,  and  extends  the 
idea  of  his  magnificence  throughout  the  train  of  animals  that 
precedes  his  carriage ;  it  is  not,  however,  the  idea  of  personal 
hulk,  but  of  general  consequence  which  he  aims  thereby  to  mag- 
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iiify.  To  him  they  arc  valuable,  because  they  are  Jiih  room,  his 
equipage,  aud  all  indicative  of  his  fortune,  and  to  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  these  he  expands  the  idea  of  self ;  and  it  is  not  that  he 
would  be  thought  large  enough  to  fill  his  saloon,  or  sutliciently 
ponderous  to  tire  his  horses,  but  rich  enough  to  maintain’  them. 
The  consequence  thus  imparted,  is  orderly  and  reciprocal:  he 
values  these  superfluities  because  they  belong  to  him,  and  then 
estimates  his  own  importance,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  ^ 
them  :  he  diffuses  the  idea  of  self  to  the  very  verge  of  his  pos-  i 

sessions ;  *  I 

*  Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line.*  1 

Having,  in  the  third  chapter,  still  farther  exemplifi»^l  the  pro-  j 
pensity  under  consideration,  our  author  devotes  the  fourth  to  ex¬ 
posing  the  malignant  tendency  of  it ;  and  the  whole  forms  a 
mournful  commenUiry  upon  facts  which  we  are  daily  observing, 
both  in  our  own  conduct,  and  in  that  of  others.  In  order  to 
counteract  the  ojnnion  that  sucli  a  propensity  is  ridiculous 
rather  than  dangerous,  and  that,  in  many  of  its  exercises,  it  is  at 
least  inoflensive,  she  observes, 

*  That  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  objects  which,  in  order  to 
enlarge  the  idea  of  self,  we  connect  tvith  that  idea,  we  feel  every 
attempt  to  break  ibis  connexion  as  an  injury  ;  and  a  certain  feeling  of 
resentment  consequently  rises  in  our  hearts.  This  feeling  will  be 
more  or  less  malignant,  accompanied  by  a  greater  or  lesser  {/ess) 
degree  of  hatred  and  revenge,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is 
counteracted  or  controlled  by  acquired  sentiments  and  princi¬ 
ples.*  p.  333. 

The  following  passages  are  so  just  and  so  affecting  in  the 
view  they  give  of  the  human  heart,  under  the  inlluencc  of  the 
sjlfish  principle,  that  we  cailnot  forbear  transcribing  them. 

‘  When  the  selfish  principle  operates  through  the  medium  of 
vanitv,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  the  Apostle’s  injunction  to  “  love 
the  things  that  are  excellent,**  can  be  followed ;  for  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  that  principle,  no  exellence  of  any  kind  is  the  object  of  love 
or  admiration,  with  w  hich  the  idea  of  self  cannot  in  some  way  be 
connected.  Hence  the  vain  man  is  naturally  more  inclined  to  hate 
than  to  love  persons  whose  approved  excellence  obtains  the  meed  of 
praise.  It  is  only  where  the  selfish  principle  has  been  entirely  sub¬ 
dued,  that  the  heart  is  Milling  to  do  justice  to  every  species  of  merit; 
for  till  then,  the  sense  of  inferiority,  which  comes  from  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  qualities  and  attainments  superior  to  our  own,  is  inevitably 
painful.*  pp.  337,  3J8. 

‘  Those  M'ho  are  eminent  for  piety,  for  charily,  for  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  virtue,  are  consequently  all  exposed  to  detraction ;  and  as  it  is 
impossible  in  some  instances,  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  their 
actions,  their  actions  are  by  the  detractor  kept  out  of  sight,  while 
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he  bends  his  endeavours  to  bring  forward  to  your  view  the  personal 
defects  or  accidental  circumstances,  to  which  he  hopes  you  will  at¬ 
tach  ,  ideas  of  .contempt. .  Why  should  the  idea  of  excellence  *  be 
painful  to  him,  but  because  he  cannot  contemplate  the  impression  it 
makes  on  you,  and  compare  it  with  that  made  by  his  own  character, 
without  feeling  the  idea  of  self  repressed  and  diminished!  Hence 
his  anxiety  to  lessen  your  opinion  of  the  merit  you  admire  and 
approve.’  pp.  341,  342. 

How  completely  does  parental  indulgence  defeat  its  own 
design,  when,  by  unreasonable  gratification,  and  by  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  self-will  so  early  discoverable  in  the  infant  mind, 
the  selfish  principle  is  suffered  to  gain  ascendancy  uncontrolh  d  ; 
and  thus  to  foster  those  malevolent  passions  which  form  equally 
the  sin  and  the  punishment  of  tlie  heart  in  which  they  reside, 
not  to  advert  to  the  too  probable  issue,  in  bringing  the  gray 
heirs  of  such  a  parent  with  sorrow  to  the  grave ! 

in  farther  illustrating  the  operation  of  this  principle^  our 
author  observes,  that, 

*  Those  moralists  have  been  mistaken  who.  In  their  zeal  for  piety 
and  virtue,  have  thought  it  proper  to  prescribe  rules  w^ith  regard  to 
things  that  are  in  their  nature  indifferent ;  and  to  l?-y  down  the  right 
and  wrong  with  regard  to  actions  that  are  in  themselves  neither  right 
nor  wTong,  but  derive  their  character  solely  from  the  dispositions 
with  which  they  are  performed.  By  thus  .descending  to  particulars, 
writers  who  have  obtained  popularity,  afford  materials  on  which  the 
selfish  propensity  seldom  fails  to  operate.  Among  the  many  ex? 
amples  that  might  be  given  of  this,  1  shall  select  one  which  has  oc¬ 
casioned  much  unnecessary  dispute :  it  is  with  regard  to  the  unlaw* 
fulness  of  every  species  of  public  amusement.  There  certainly  is 
no  harm  in  refraining  from  them.  But  if,  in  abstaining  from  amuse¬ 
ments  that  are  in  their  nature  innocent,  we  identify  ourselves  with 
the  sect  or  party  that  has  proscribed  them,  we  may  assure  ourselves 
that  the  enlargement  of  the  idea  of  self  w’hich  we  by  this  means 
secure,  is  fraught  with  temptations  more  fatal  than  any  which  either 
play  or  opera  would  have  presented.  Thus  our  abstinence  from  all 
the  places  and  amusements  to  which  others  in  similar  circumstances 
resort,  serves  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  and  is  considered  as  reflecting 
honour  on  our  superior  wisdom,  or  as  entitling  us  to  share  in  all  the 
fame,  and  honour,  and  glory,  of  any  distinguished  party,  we  soon 
betray  the  dispositions  that  result  from  magnifying  the  idea  of  self, 
by  tJie  severity  with  which  we  censure  such  of  our  neighbours  as 
condescend  to  be  amused  in  a  manner  which  we  affect  to  condemn.! 
— ‘  Can  it  be  questioned  whether  such  indulgence,  of  the  selfish 
I  principle  does  not  produce  effects  that  are  more  at  variance  with 
I  the  spirit  of  *  the  Gospel,  than  any  which  could  he  produced  by  a 
temperate  use  of  'atiy  .of  ^those  means  of  recreation  which  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  enliven  the  spirits  and  invigorate  the  fai»cy  ?  To  beings 
so  prone  to  err,’ as  all* 'must' be?  who  are  heirs  to  human  infirmity, 
there  appears  to  be  no  safe  course,  but  in  governing  our.  conduct  by 
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fixed  and  general  principles;  it  being  impossible  with  these  so  far  to 
identify  ourselves,  as  to  afford  that  enlargement  of  the  idea  of  self, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  maybe  obtained  by  a  conformity  to  any 
particular  precept. 

<  Thus,  if  we  ailopt  it  as  a  principle,  that  all  amusements  are  un¬ 
lawful  which  produce  upon  our  minus  effects  of  pernicious  tendency, 
and  unfit  us  for  the  due  performance  of  our  religious  and  social 
duties,  w'e  must*  of  consequence,  conclude,  that  it  is  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  they  are  productive  of  these  fatal  effects,  that 
amusements  are  innocent  or  simple.*  pp.  364.  367. 

W’itli  the  general  remarks  contained  in  the  above  quotation, 
we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  coincide;  but,  to  the  particular 
application  of  them  as  here  made,  we  should  accede  with 
greater  caution.  No  one  would  deny,  and  every  Christian 
observer  must  lament,  the  individual  and  party  pride  with 
which  human  nature,  in  its  present  depraved  condition,  cor¬ 
rupts  even  its  ilcxdional  exercises,  and  debases  what  would 
otherwise  be  acts  ot  self-denying  virtue.  The  Pharisaic  cha¬ 
racter  has  never  yet  become  extinct.  The  mind  too  naturally 
fixes,  and  piques  itself,  upon  little  things,  j)refernng  “  the  mint 
and  anise”  of  the  law,  to  the  “  weightier  matters”  of  it;  and,  by 
tliis  means,  falls  into  a  sin  more  abhorrent  in  the  sight  of  Deity, 
tlian  that  which  it  opposes  with  disproportionate  zeal.  Thus 
far,  uothing  can  be  more  correct,  and  but  few  things  more 
lamentable ;  yet  if,  in  thejDOsoin  of  every  virtue,  it  is  possible, 
nay  exceeilingly  easy,  to  foster  some  flagrant  vice,  it  affords 
no  argument  against  virtue,  but  rather  au  iueeutive  to  greater 
vigilance  in  preserving  it  pure.  It  may  be  perfectly  right  to 
abstain  from  tlie  amusements  of  the  theatre ;  hut,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  certainly  wrong  to  value  either  ourselves,  or  others, 
whose  opinions  accord  with  our  own,  upon  tht  abstinence,  as  if 
it  formeil  tlie  only  distinction  between  the  Christian  and  the 
anti-christian  world,  and  cancelled  all  demands  upon  humble 
or  charitable  feeling :  and  fartlier,  were  we  to  speak  without 
reserve,  we  should  say,  even  at  the  hazard  of  aj)pearing  to 
magnify  the  idea  of  self,  by  asserting  opinions  which  have  long 
been  our  own,  that  it  not  only  may  be,  but  is  right  for  every 
one  who  would  preserve,  either  the  reality  or  the  appearance  of 
consistent  Christianity,  thus  to  abstain.  The  principle  which 
Miss  Hamilton  recommends  to  supersede  particular  rules, 
though  unexceptionable  so  far  as  it  extends,  is  not,  in  onr  view 
of  the  subject,  sufficiently  comnreheiisive  to  include  the  exigence 
to  which  siie  applies  it ;  for  tlic  conscientious  Christian  is  not 
ci\joincd  to  abstain  from  evil  only,  but  from  all  api>earance  of 
evil ;  he  is  not  taught  to  consider  the  effect  of  certain  indul¬ 
gences  upon  his  own  mind  only,  but  upon  the  minds  of  tliosc 
who  from  natural  disposition  are  more  exposed,  or  are  less  for- 
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by  principle,  than  himself.  It  may  be  possible  fcr  him  to 
survey  the  dissipated  scene  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  of  a 
piiilunthropist,  |>erhaps,  with  that  of  a  Christian  ;  but  to  what 
a  lar^«  majority,  sanctioned  in  some  dei^ree  by  his  example, 
will  it  be  quite  impossible  to  escape  its  imllution  !  Let  no  man, 
therefore,  w  ho  is  siisce))tii)le  of  the  emotions  of  Christian  bene¬ 
volence,  look,  thus  exclusively,  “  on  his  own  tilings,  but  also 
on  the  thintp^  of  otliers.”  Our  author  proceeds, 

‘  The  person  who,  from  peculiar  temperament  or  peculiar  asso¬ 
ciations,  is  unfortunately  liable  to  have  iiis  spirits  excited,  and  his 
iuiaginatiun  inflamed,  by  the  spectacle  of  a  crowded  assembly,  is,  by 
this  principle,  bound  to  abstain  from  this  species*  of  amusement. 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  mind  is  of  that  complexion  as  to  ex¬ 
perience  from  the  sight  of  human  happiness  a  glow  of  benevolence 
and  pious  gratitude ;  he,  who,  in  witnessing  the  innocent  gaiety  of 
youth,  the  sober  cheerfulness  of  more  advanced  life,  and  the  happy 
remains  of  vivacity,  irradiating  like  a  winter  sun  the  dim  eye  of  age, 
feels  his  heart  expai^d  with  tender  sympathy  and  social  unection,  is 
evidently,  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  scene,  so  far  from  trans¬ 
gressing  the  rule  prescribed,  that  he  strictly  complies  with  it.  In 
cither  of  these  instances,  the  adherence  to  principle  b  conspicuous, 
and  is  equally  meritorious  in  each,  though  it  necessarily  produces 
opposite  lines  of  conduct ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  operation  of  the 
selfish  principle,  each  would  acknowledge  that  the  other  did  well  and 
wisely,  and  acted  with  strict  conformity  w  ith  hb  duty.*  pp.  368,  369 

There  is  something  ])lausible,  and  much  that  is  pictures(jue,  in 
this  representation ;  but  wc  gi'catly  suspect  that  it  is  not  justi- 
iied  by  notorious  fact.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  something  sub¬ 
lime  and  aiiecting  to  a  benevolent  mind,  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  happy  multitude ;  and  if  the  inspiring  sentiment  is  a  noble 
one;  if  loyalty — the  greeting  of  a  beloved  sovereign ;  or  pa¬ 
triotism — the  celebration  of  some  achievement  which  secured 
the  liberties  of  a  nation  ;  or  affection — tlie  thronging  of  friends 
and  associates,  of  wives  and  mothers^  to  welcome  the  landing 
of  troops  from  foreign  service  ;  nay,  should  it  be  nothing  more 
than  the  familiar  joy  of  harvest-home;  the  contemplation  of  it  is 
among  the  most  refined  pleasures  of  the  heart ;  and  while  the 
feeling  of  benevolence  expands  almost  without  a  limit,  and  the 
bosom  aches  with  inexpressible  emotion,  the  mind  rises  in  s|K)n- 
taneous  adoration  towards  the  great  Parent  of  tliis^  happy  fa¬ 
mily,  the  Author  of  these  delightful  feelings.  But  it  is  not  to 
sudi  spectacles  as  these  that  Miss  Hamilton  refers.  She  directs 
us  to  the  ball-room  and  to  the  theatre,  in  order  to  witness  ‘  the 
innocent  gaiety  of  youth,  the  sober  cheerfulness  of  more  ad- 
vaueed  life,  and  the  happy  remains  of  vivacity,  irradiating  like 
a  winter  sun,  the  dim  eye  of  age  and  could  we  there  behold 
tlicm,  wc  might  be  tempted  to  accompany  her ;  but  the  sight 
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presents  to  our  minds  ideas  so  dissimilar,  that  we  should  visit 
the  theatre  to  weep  rather  than  to  smile ;  and  our  l^nevolence 
could  be  exercised  in  no  fonn  but  that  of  compassion.  ‘  The 
innocent  ffaiety  of  youth,*  if  in  a  few  novitiates  it  might  be 
found,  would  afflict  us,  for  we  should  anticipate  its  early  ex¬ 
tinction.  Where  are  the  young  ptiople,  accustomed  to  such 
amusements,  whose  gaiety  long  continues  innocent  ?  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  purity  of  whoso  minds  arc  not  destroyed  by  them  . 
We  confess  that  to  us,  the  sight  of  a  child  introduced  to  the 
theatre,  has  ever  been  exceedingly  painful;  it  is  the  act  of 
leading  a  victim—a  human — nay,  more, — an  immortal  victim,  to 
be  sacrificed !  There  is  one  scene,  indeed,  equally  melancholy 
and  more  offensive ;  it  is  tliat  in  which  the  benevolence  of 
Miss  Hamilton  would  recognise  ^  the  happy  remains  of  vi¬ 
vacity,  irradiating  like  a  winter  sun,  the  dim  eye  of  age !’  We 
are  not  to  fancy  what  might  be; — to  imagine  the  aged  Christian, 
whoso  countenance  shines  from  long  communion  with  his  Maker, 
and  with  habitual  tendeniess  towards  mankind,  enjoying,  with 
uncontaminated  vivacity,  the  amusements  of  the  stage ;  but 
we  are  to  pass  from  box  to  box  through  the  crowded  assembly, 
and  see  whether  such  things  are  ! — whether  the  gray  locks,  the 
wrinkled  foreheads,  and  the  dim  eyes,  which  are  there  beheld 
making  tlie  last  faint  struggle  for  enjoyment,  hungering  after 
pleasure,  but  not  filled,  are,  in  reality,  objects  calculated  to 
Inspire  *  a  glow  of  benevolence  and  pious  gratitude,’  in  a  re¬ 
flecting  mind.  To  us,  the  sight  of  age  worn  out  in  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  and  resorting,  with  exhausted  powers,  to  amuse¬ 
ments  which  robbeil  youth  of  its  innocence,  and  maturity  of  its 
wisdom,— conjuring  up,  with  the  effort  of  despair,  emotions 
which  have  long  since  subsided, — forcing  smiles  which,  the  next 
moment,  fall  into  wrinkles, — or  even  enjoying,  if  possible,  with 
protracteil  sensibility,  pleasures  from  which  decrepitude  and 
death  must  quickly  sever  it;— the  sight  of  this,  is  to  us,  beyond 
almost  any  other,  affecting,  except  as  the  feeling  of  compassion 
is  diminished  by  that  of  disgust.  The  interest  thus  displayed, 
whether  we  *op|>osc  it  to  be  real  or  affected,  is  equally  painful 
to  a  thouglitful  observer.  In  either  case,  it  is  melancholy,— it 
is  unnataral.  it  is  appalling.  We  look  but  one  step  farther, 
and  the  grave  closes  u|K)n  this  mournful  scene  of  vanity : 
we  behold  the  aged  culprit  S|)eechless  to  the  charge  of  having 
been  an  “  unprofitable  servant  !*’  If  this  be  not  true  in  a  large 
majority  of  instances,  we  conceile  to  Miss  Hamilton  that  we 
might  act  ‘  well,  and  wisely,*  and  ‘  in  strict  conformity  with 
duty,  in  attending  the  theatre.  But  if  it  be,  so  far  from  ful- 
filling  a  duty  in  die  contemplation  of  such  an  assembly,  we 
could  not  even  derive  pleasure  from  it.  We  are  persuaded 
that  this  IS  a  light  in  which  ■she  has  not  been  accustomed  to 
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"♦iow  the  subject.  Her  benevolence  has  deceived  her  penetra* 
tion  :  her  error  is  an  amiable  one,  but  still  it  is  an  error. 

Tlirougliout  the  reinainin^j^  six  chaj)ters  of  this  essay,  the 
tendency  of  the  master  principle, — ‘  the  propensity  to  magnify, 
tlie  idea  of  self,’  is  cxamineii  in  various  relations,  and  much 
practical  advantage  results  from  the  inquiry.  Its  oj>eration  in 
producing  pride,  ambition,  and  the  spirit  of  party  ;-7“in  origi¬ 
nating  and  supporting  the  Pagan  su{>erstitious,  and  schools  of 
philosophy  ; — in  the  op|)osite  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  Jews, 
their  early  propension  to  idolatrous  worship,  and  subsequent 
Pharisaic  adherence  to  the  external  usages  of  their  own  ; — and 
in  its  uniform  tendency  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  religious  faith, 
by  substituting  for  Divine  truth  the  inventions  of  man,  or,  at 
least,  by  giving  them  a  decided  suj>criority  in  our  regard,  thus 
supplanting  Christian  temper  by  the  spirit  of  bigotry  and  of 
intolerance :  these  diversified  operations  our  author  iflustrates 
much  at  large ;  and  in  most  instances,  deduces  the  effect,  with 
sufficient  clearness,  from  this  propensity  as  its  remote  or  im¬ 
mediate  cause.  It  would  extend  the  present  article  to  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  length,  to  follow  her  closely  througli  this  long 
chain  of  illustrative  reasoning,  and  we  hope  that  most  of  our 
readers  will  be  disposed  to  pursue  it  for  themselves.  A  few 
passages  only  may  be  selected  to  incite  them  to  proceed. 

It  will  be  acknowledged  by  tlie  most  superficial,  that  vanity 
may  spring  probably  enough  from  this  evil  propensity ;  but 
pride,  and  the  love  of  fame,  have  contrived  to  assume  a  front 
so  imposing, — to  look,  the  one  so  dignified,  and  the  other  so 
heroic,  that  some  will  be  loth  to  ascribe  them  to  the  same  un¬ 
worthy  principle.  There  are,  indeed,  few  among  the  vices 
which  have  commanded  so  much  respect,  or  have  so  completely 
imposed  upon  the  penetration  of  the  worldly  wise.  What  man¬ 
kind  have  termed  glory,  might  well  enough  form  the  highest 
aim  of'  Pagan  heroism ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
love  of  it,  should  not  have  appeared  to  a  thoughtful  mind,  even 
in  those  twilight  ages,  to  be  a  selfish,  and,  therefore,  an  un¬ 
worthy  affection.  But  that  it  should  have  descended  through 
the  ages  of  intellectual  refinement,  into  those  of  Christian 
knowledge,  and  be  allowed  to  stand  as  a  generous,  a  noble 
principle,  in  the  broad  light  of  the  Gospel,  is  credible  only 
because  it  is  undeniable,  and  could  not  have  been  foreboded  by 
the  Christian  theorist  of  primitive  times.  Of  these  subjects 
Miss  Hamilton  is  led  naturally,  in  the  course  of  her  investiga¬ 
tion,  to  take  a  more  rational  and  more  Christianized  view.  In 
tracing  pride  and  the  love  of  fame,  ultimately,  but  fairly,  to  an 
evil  principle,  she  ascertains  their  real  character,  and  degrades 
them  to  a  station,  which,  however  appropriate,  tliey  have  hi¬ 
therto  disdained  to  occupy.  She  observes  hat, 
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‘  Tlirougli  whatever  cliannel  we  seek  for  fame,  whether  by  the 
exertion  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  the  cultivation  of  our  natural 
eiulowmcnts,  or  by  seeking  opportunities  to  exhibit  proofs  of 
strength,  valour,  skill,  or  policy,  in  so  far  as  we  are  actuated  by 
the  desire  of  fame,  we  are  actuated  by  the  propensity  to  enlarge 
and  extend  the  idea  of  self.  Nor  is  the  nature  of  the  propensity 
altered  by  the  complexion  of  tlie  action :  for  if  the  action  be  truly 
laudable  and  truly  virtuous,  and  prove  in  its  consequences  beneficial 
to  mankind,  and  if  tliese  considerations  had  any  weight  in  impelling 
us  to  the  undertaking,  it  follows,  that  the  desire  of  fame  was  not 
the  only  motive,  nor  perhaps  the  predominant  one.  Hy  mingling 
with  others  of  a  purer  nature,  its  own  nature  is  not  altered,  though 
its  pernicious  tenaency  must  doubtless  be  thereby  counteracted  and 
cliininishcd.  It  is  from  believing  that  the  love  of  fame  is  the  passion 
of  great  minds  only,  that  it  excites  so  much  sympathy  and  aihniru- 
tion;  but  where  it  both  originates  in,  and  is  governed  by,  the  selrisli 
principle,  it  appears  not  to  have  any  greater  right  to  esteem  or 
approbation,  tnan  vanity,  or  avarice,  or  any  other  inodiheation  of 
tlie  same  principle.’  pp.  330. 

The  remarks  on  pride,  tliougli  just  and  excellent,  are  too 
umcli  diniiS4‘d  to  alVorcl  a  concise  extract.  'I’hc  principles  of 
arbitrary  government  are  deduced,  with  little  <iirticulty,  from 
this  common  source,  this  maguif)ing  propensity;  and  its  in¬ 
variable  tendency  to  belf-destruclioi),  is  ably  exposed. 

‘  It  is  the  will  of  the  tyrant,  that  the  nation  he  governs  should 
mainiain  a  superiority  over  rival  nations  ;  that  it  should  be  enriched 
by  coinincrce  and  inanulactiircs ;  be  rendered  plentiful  by  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  distinguished  by  the  productions  of  genius  in  literature  and 
the  art**.  But  in  order  to  magnify  the  idea  of  self,  it  is  necessar\* 
that  all  this  should  bo  ett'ected  by  his  own  individual  mind.  He 
therefore  gives  laws  to  commerce ;  prescribes  rules  to  tlie  manu- 
fueturer;  issues  edicts  to  the  agriculturist;  and  points  to  science  and 
literature  the  particular  path  in  wliic  h  he  chuses  them  to  proceed. 
And  though  he  finds  by  experience,  that  all  his  labours  are  fruitless, 
and  all  his  cllbrts  vain,  he  perseveres  in  acting,  as  if  it  w  ere  impos¬ 
sible  that,  having  made  property  of  all  the  intellectual  powers  of  his 
subjects,  they  should  fad  to  operate  through  the  medium  of  his 
single  mind,  as  effectually  as  they  would  have  operated  in  the  minds 
of  millions,  w  here  the  ideas  of  each  would,  by  communication,  have 
tended  to  augment  the  aggregate  of  capacity  and  intelligence.  Mean- 
w  bile,  tl.c  nation  thus  governed  sinks  into  contempt ;  and  the  sove¬ 
reign  who  has  gloried  in  absorbing  all  the  mass  of  mind  in  the  idea 
ot  sell,  finds,  when  too  late,  that  the  people  he  lias  thus  ilegradeii 
are  no  longer  capable  of  supporting  his  throne.  Thus  lias  the  end 
of  all  dynasties,  established  in  despotism,  been  facilitated  by  the 
inordinate  gratification  of  the  desire  to  magnify  tlie  idea  of  self.’ 
Vol.  II.  pp.  27.  ‘29. 

Hut  there  is  no  part  of  the  work  wliieh  will  be  found  more 
just  in  its  observations,  more  uselul  in  its*  toiulcucy,  or  more 
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closely  illustrative  of.  the  principle  in  view,  than  Uie  chanters 
^hich  treat  of  party  spirit,  hijjotry,  and  intolerance;  and  wc 
feci  persuaded,  that  however  free  we  may  respectively  be  con¬ 
vinced  our  uHTu  party  and  our  own  spirit  are  iroin  the  charges 
here  utlduced,  it  will  readily  he  admitted  that  to  all  other  parties, 
they  do,  in  a  t^reater  or  less  decree,  justly  apply :  nay,  that  were 
it  not  for  the  real  importance  and  um|uestionable  evidence  that 
clistini^uish  our  own,  the  warmth  of  feelin§^  with  which,  at 
times,  we  maintain  its  peculiar  tenets,  might  well  nigh  expose 
oven  us  to  a  part  of  the  censure. 

*  On  entering  the  examination  of  this  point,’  gays  our  author,  *  It 
may  he  advisable,  in  the  first  place,  to  inquire,  what  are  the  nature, 
and  what  the  strength  of  those  emotions  that  are  produced  in  us,  on 
reading  or  hearing  of  the  temporary'  triumphs  of  error  and  injustice, 
in  instances  in  which  we  arc  not  otherwise  concerned,  than  as  our  love 
of  truth  and  justice  leads  us  to  take  part  with  the  oppressed  ?  In 
such  cases,  our  hearts  glow  with  indignation  against  tne  oppressor ; 
we  ardently  desire  to  hear  of  his  having  received  the  punishment 
due  to  his  offence;  and  feel  dissatisfied  until  trutli  obtains  a  com¬ 
plete  ascendancy  over  error  and  falsehood.  Hut  tliese  feelings  are 
unaccompanied  by  malice ;  they  never  exceed  the  bounds  that 
reason  warrants :  the  hatred  produced  in  us  by  the  contemplation  of 
tlie  wicked  deed,  seldom  transports  us  into  wrath,  or,  if  it  do,  the 
w  rath  is  but  momentary.  I  believe  it  will  be  found  ever  thus,  wJiere 
no  idea  of  seif  can  possibly  be  connected  either  w  ith  the  person  w  ho 
does  the  w  rong,  or  with  him  who  suffers. 

‘  The  very  different  manner  in  which  we  are  agitated,  when  the 
conduct  either  of  the  party  we  espouse,  or  the  party  we  oppose,  is 
called  in  question,  clearly  show’s  Iiow  completely  we  associate  the 
idea  of  self  with  the  party  with  which  we  are  connected.  In  the 
ascendancy  of  our  party,  wc  consider  ourselves  to  be  triumpliant, 
and  small  as  is  the. weight  that  w’e  perhaps  can  throw  into  the  scale, 
we,  when  it  preponderates,  take  to  ourselves  the  glory.  Every  at¬ 
tempt  to  reduce  the  size  to  which  we,  in  idea,  swell,  is  resented  us 
the  most  outrageous  offence.  Our  wrath  in  such  cases  is  not  of  the 
inoffensive  nature  of  that  w-hicli  is  called  forth  by  the  love  of  truth 
and  justice:  it  is  begotten  by  the  selfish  principle,  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  rancorous  and  malignant,  and  cruel  and  revengeful.’  pp.  4*0. 42. 

And  as  it  is  for  our  party  that  our  feelings  are  thus  excited, 
so  is  it  those  parts  of  its  system  that  are  the  interpolations  of 
our  own  wisdom,  in  support  of  which  we  are  most  strenuous. 

*  We  are,  by  the  same  propensity,  compelled  to  mingle  with  the 
truth  for  which  we  contend,  something  of  our  own,  something  to 
w’hich  the  idea  of  self  can  be  correctly  attached :  and  I  believe  it 
will,  upon  a  strict  examination,  be  found,  that  it  is  for  this  extrane¬ 
ous  matter  that  w’e  most  obstinately  fight ;  the  truths  to  which  it  was 
originally  attached  serving  only  us  a  salvo  to  our  conscience,  for  the 
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exercise  of  tlic  nialig^nant  passionsi  which  in  the  heat  of  combat,  arc 
produced.*  pp.  413.  44.  ' 

'riiesc  malignant  passions,  from  which,  unhappily,  roli^aous 
controvrrsii's  have  not  bot‘n  exempt,  nay,  which  have  oiten  ap¬ 
peared  with  greater  virulence  in  them  than  in  other  contro¬ 
versies,  arc  thus  distinguished  in  their  origin  from  the  pure 
doctrines  among  which  they  spring.  When  weeds  so  rank  ami 
poisonous,  shoot  up  with  the  wheat,  we  may  conclude,  that 
**  an  enemy  hath  done  this.” 

‘  As  nothing  seems  to  have  afforded  greater  subject  of  triumph  to 
sceptical  writers,  than  the  proofs  of  pride  and  arrogance  exhibited 
in  the  intolcrating  spirit  which  has,  at  some  period  of  its  history,^ 
prevailed  in  almost  every  Christian  church,  it  is  due  to  the  truths  ot 
revelation  to  show,  that  the  spirit  alluded  to  has,  in  every  case,  and 
under  all  variety  of  circumstances,  originated  in  a  principle  to  w'hich 
the  Word  ot  God  is  decidedly  adverse ;  and  that  it  has  never  been 
in  zeal  for  establishing  the  authority  of  what  has  been  revealed  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  hut  in  zeal  for  establishing  the  deductions  ot 
human  reason,  that  any  of  the  malignant  passions  have  been  pro¬ 
duced.*  p.  164. 

‘  As  the  spirit  of  true  rciigion  produces  the  benignant  spirit  of 
toleration,  the  spirit  of  toleration  has,  by  re-action,  a  tendency  to 
extend  the  empire  of  religion,  'fo  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  all  men  are  willing  to  submit.  It  is  against  the  authority  of 
man  tliat  tl)e  pride  of  man  revolts.  It  is  by  a  re-action  of  the  selhsli 
principle,  that  all  revolutions  in  church  and  state  are  brought  about. 
However  nu‘n  may,  by  the  selfish  principle,  be  led  to  argue  with 
respect  to  others,  with  respect  to  himself,  every  man  feels  liberty  of 
conscience  to  be  his  birth-right.  His  external  actions  may  be  con¬ 
trolled,  hut  his  mind  can  never  he  forced  into  bondage.  All  its 
operations  are  free.  Placed  by  the  Almighty  beyond  the  power  of 
human  tyranny,  the  thoughts  are  never  subject  to  violence.  By  no 
eflorts  cun  a  man  be  convinced,  unless  his  ow  n  judgment  operate  in 
producing  the  conviction ;  an  operation  of  judgment  which  never 
takes  place  luuler  the  influence  of  external  force.’  pp.  178,  179. 


It  would  appear  unnecessary,  if  principles  and  eHorts 
hut  slowly  expiring  even  in  the  19th  century  did  not 
|)rove  to  the  contrary,  to  argue  in  favour  of  such  truisms. 
1  he  selfish  principle,  especially  when  armed  with  the  sword  of 
power,  will  no  doubt  struggle  to  the  last,  and  die  hard  ;  hut 
the  most  violent  and  overlu'aring  exertions  ot  it,  when  directed 
against  opinion,  are  as  impotent  and  sell -destructive  as  the 
wrath  ot  a  tyger  in  a  cage  ot  iron.  Man  over  man,  has,  in  this 
instance,  neither  right  nor  power;  and  hence  the  equal  in- 
justiio  and  absurdity  of  preteiuiing  to  such  a  sway.  The 
Itiumph  of  unliiwiul  authority  in  silencing  the  external  ex¬ 
pressions  of  opinion,  may  be  long  j  the  cries  of  conscience  may 
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ascend  lor  ac;cs  in  secret  to  the  (Jod  of  retrihntion,  and  seem  to 
be  unheard;  but  to  Him,  “one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years, — a 
thousand  years,  as  one  <lay and  tlie  downfall  of  usurpations 
so  unhallowed,  is  us  inevitable,  in  the  nature  of  thin<^s — in  that 
constitution  wliich  is  appointed  to  execute  his  just  designs — a.s 
is  the  succession  of  (*ause  anil  elVect,  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  world. 

ilaviui^  thus  exemplified  at  lar^e  a  propensity,  which,  from 
tlu'  extent  and  diversity  of  its  operations,  our  author  suspects 
at  liMst  of  beinjj^  ‘  the  depraved  principle  of  human  nature,’  she 
proceeds,  in  the  fifth  and  last  essay,  ‘  to  iiapiire  whether  any 
means,  natural  or  supernatural,  has  been  granted  for  diminishiiis^ 
its  force,  and  counteracting  its  inlluence !  In  the  benevolent 
aHections,  she  conceives  that  a  suitable  remedy,  and,  if  dulif  ad¬ 
ministered,  an  absolute  specific  are  to  be  found  :  and  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  these,  provision  both  of  a  natural  and  supernatural 
kind,  appears  to  have  been  made ;  the  former,  in  the  domestic 
rt‘lations,  which  shed  a  sunbeam  upon  the  heart  from  the 
moment  in  whieh  the  infant  eye  is  sensible  to  a  mother’s  smile; 
and  the  latter,  in  the  sublime  objix'ts,  the  lioundless  perfection, 
which  revidation  adordsto  tlie  eye  of  tlie  mind. 

But  here,  as  in  cultivatini^  the  iiitellecteal  faculties,  attention 
is  indispensable  ;  and  in  pro[)ortion  to  the  dei^ree  in  which  it  is 
cxercisinl  upon  those  ipialities  that  form  the  jiroper  objects  of 
benevolent  feeling,  will  that  feeliiu^,  in  all  its  diversities,  exist : 
it  will  be  partial  or  universal,  according  to  the  direction  and 
extiMit  of  their  exercise. 


W  e  hav(‘  not  room  to  detail  so  fully  as  we  could  wish,  or  as 
the  importance  of  the  subject  nfu^ht  well  demand,  the  judicious 
observations  which  occupy  this  part  of  the  work  ;  anti  indeed 
we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  hope,  that,  at  least,  every  mother 
who  is  anxious  to  devote  the  entire  encri'ies  of  her  nature,  the 


resources  both  of  her  mind  and  heart,  to  the  well-beiii"  of 
Jier  child,  and  into  whose  hand  these  volunit's  may  fall,  will  be 
careful  to  jieruse  them  at  leni^th.  'Mie  view  they  here  present 
of  that  kindly  provision  which  has  b(»cn  imuie  by  the  ^reat  Pa¬ 
rent,  the  Tathcr  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth,  for  cultivating 
the  benevolent  atl(*ctions,  is  eipially  lovely,  salutary,  and  im¬ 
pressive.  in  those  early  sympathies  which  the  relations  of  pa¬ 
rent  and  child  cannot  fail,  in  some  de*^ree,  to  awaken,  and 
which  the  judicious  jiarent  will  make  it  the  object  of  hourly 
solicitude*,  and  of  self-deiiyiiu^  att’ection,  to  improve  and  con¬ 
firm,  are  deposited  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  happiness;  and  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  are  permitted  to  expand,  is  the  jioison  of  the 
seliish  principle  counteracteil.  Like  a  ^rove  of  spice,  they 
purify  a  tainted  atmosphere,  and  destroy  infection  as  far  as  their 
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How  beautiful  is  this  view  of  Divine  bene- 
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voloncc  ;  of  hcncfiecnt  appointments  running  parallel  witli  the 
fonrsc  of  nature;  and  which,  even  under  circunislances  the  least 
favourable,  exert  in  ae^reater  or  less  de^rc'e  a  salutary  influence, 
lint  how  fearful,  on  the  contrary,  is  tlie  responsibility  which 
such  a  system  attache's  to  all,  whether  they  are  parents  or  not, 
who  have  any  thins;;,  how  little  soever,  to  do  with  a  child.  If 
the  benevolent  aflectiojis  arc  re(|uisite,  indispensahly  recpiisite,  in 
order  to  counterwork  the  principle  of  moral  evil,  and  if  they 
o|K‘rate  in  exact  proportion  to  tlie  dei^rcc  of  attention  wliich  has 
'  been  exercised  upon  ipialities  wliich  form  the  proper  objects  of 
those  affections ;  how  severe  a  restriction  is  imposed,  and  under 
how  wei^^hty  a  penalty,  upon  these  evil  passions,  that  pre- 
>ient  to  an  infant's  eye  no  ohject  by  whicli  benevolent  sym¬ 
pathies  can  be  excited,  hut  whicli,  on  the  contrary,  inevitably 
awaken  like  malevolent  princi[)le»,  slumherint»'  as  yet  in  its  little 
heart.  If  ‘  all  the  wars  of  h'clin"  leave  their  trace,’  (a  trace,  t!iat 
is  fatally  intelliii’ible  to  the  infant  eye,)  with  what  solicitude  will 
a  mother  endeavour  to  subdue  the  turbulence  of  her  own  spirit, 
to  repress  the  emotions  of  un^er  and  petulance,  of  self-indul- 
‘;ence  and  self-wi  I,  lest  the  involuntary  indication,  ‘‘  the  mark 
of  the  beast,”  inscribed  on  her  forehead,  should  destroy,  by  un¬ 
avoidable  eonsequeiice,  llic  virtue  ami  hapjiiness  of  one,  with 
rofl^ard  to  whom  the  Almii;hty  has  said  to  her, — Take  this  child, 
and  brine;  it  up  forme.  It  cannot  he.  too  deeply  impressed  upon 
a  mother’s  heart,  that  every  fretful  look,  or  unreasonable  word, 
or  deed  of  passion,  infuses  a  drop  of  c;all  into  tlie  disposition  of  her 
chihl,  and  falls  like  a  mildew  upon  its  opening  benevolence  :  nor 
is  it  her  own  spirit  and  conduct  only  that  must  be  thus  guarded; 
but  ill  all  who  assist  her  in  the  task  of  education,  is  good 
temper,  as  well  as  good  sense,  indis|H‘nsahle.  Disposition  is,  in 
general,  attended  to  in  the  appointments  of  the  nursery,  though 
less  from  regard  to  the  sympathies  which  a  nurse  may  aw  aken, 
tlian  to  the  bodily  comfort  which  she  has  it  in  her  power  to  admi¬ 
nister  or  withhold  when  apart  from  the  mother’s  eye ;  and  it  is 
well  that,  in  this  instance,  the  dictates  of  feeling,  though  less  in¬ 
telligent,  arc  U(»tless  salutary  than  those  of  reason :  hut  in  choos¬ 
ing  assistants  of  every  class,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  should  be  kept  iu  view;  and  that  a  well  regulated  heart, 
a  temper  that  can  persevere,  with  mild  though  Jirm  resolution, 
against  volatility  or  perverseness;  that  can  instruct  with  pati¬ 
ence,  and  reprove  with  tenderness ;  whose  synijiathies  are  kindly 
awake  both  to  die  joys  and  the  trials  of  childhood;  and  whose 
.judicious  approval  is  written  in  legible  smiles;  are  incalciilahly 
more  im|>ortant  in  forming  character,  and  laying  the  foundation- 
stone  of  happiness,  than  is  all  the  learning  of  the  age  com* 
hilled. 


V. 
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‘  If,  tlicrefore;  the  affections  arc  only  to  be  cultivated  by  atten¬ 
tion  to  such  objects  as  are  calculated  to  excite  and  exercise  them, 
it  must  be  considered  as  an  inestimable  benelit,  to  have  had  the  mind 
in  a  manner  necessarily  directed  towards  such  objects  iii  early  life ; 
not  merely  during  the  period  of  infancy  only,  but  tliroiigh  the  suc¬ 
cessive  periods  of  childhood  and  youth.  It  is  thus  alone  tliat  the 
lieart  can  be  effectually  opened,  and  rendered  capable  of  co-operating 
with  the  understanding ;  a  circumstance  of  more  importance  than 
seems  to  have  been  generally  imagined.  Were  its  importance  clearly 
understood  or  duly  weighed,  we  should  see  parents  and  teachers  ns 
anxious  to  cultivate  in  the  iiearts  of  children  the  feelings  of  love, 
and  gratitude,  and  tenderness,  as  to  imbue  their  minds  with  know¬ 
ledge  ;  or  adorn  them  with  accomplishments.  Hut,  imfortunutely, 
as  the  cultivation  of  the  affections  forms  no  part  of  the  common 
ritual  of  education,  it  is  left  dependent  on  circumstances  which  do 
not  necessarily  occur.’  pp.  228,  229. 

'riiere  is  so  imicli  sensible  and  benevolent  remark  in  this  part 
of  the  work,  that  we  scarcely  know  where  to  select,  or  what  to 
refuse  :  one  passage,  however,  we  feel  (constrained  to  mark. 
After  adverting  to  the  fallacy  of  those  hopes  which  parents  en¬ 
tertain  n'sjh  cting  the  future  inlluence  of  reason  upon  the  minds 
of  thi‘ir  children,  controlling  passions  which  early  indulgence  lias 
sulfered  to  expand,  and  proving  this  fallacy  from  the  small  in- 
11  uenc(c  whidi  reason  appears  to  have  upon  their  own,  our 
author  proceeds, 

‘  Hut,  besides  the  plea  that  is  founded  on  a  confidence  of  the  nil- 
powerful  influence  of  reason,  the  plea  of  feeling  will  he  urged  as  an 
ampler  apology  for  that  injudicious  conduct,  which,  by  giving  scope 
to  the  operations  of  the  selfish  principle  in  the  infant  mind,  prevents 
the  development  and  growth  of  the  affections.  If,  however,  these 
feelings  should,  on  examination,  appear  only  to  operate  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  we  have  identified  ourselves  with  the  object  whose  transient 
uneasiness  occasions  pain  insupportable  to  our  imaginations,  the  plea 
must  bo  rejected  as  founded  on  selfishness.  When  parental  feelings 
have  this  foundation,  all  ideas  of  happiness  centre  in  self.  The  hap-* 
piness  of  the  child  is  then  out  of  the  question ;  it  is  self-indulgence, 
and  self-gratification  that  prompts  the  line  of  conduct  invariably  pur¬ 
sued.  To  give  to  this  the  name  of  love  is  a  perversion  of  terms.  It 
is  the  colouring  of  sclf-deccit,  and  self-delusion.  To  sacrifice  the 
real  and  permanent  happiness  of  the  child,  to  the  present  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  parent,  is  not  love,  hut  cruelty;  and  .such  it  will  appear  to 
every  person  who  has  given  to  the  subject  a  due  consideration.  Were 
1  to  speak  from  my  own  feelings,  I  should  confess  that  I  have  fre¬ 
quently,  on  seeing  the  selfish  and  vindictive  passions  produced  and 
clierishcd  in  the  mind  of  an  infant,  by  a  parent’s  self-indulgence, 
experienced  sensations  very  similar  to  those  1  should  have  felt,  on 
witnessing  the  dislocation  of  a  tender  limb,  or  the  administration  of  a 
dose  of  poison.’  pp.  251,  252. 
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The  third  chapter  of  this  essay,  is  explanatory  of  the  canscf 
and  consequences  of  an  imperfect  cultivation  of  the  aftcctions ; 
and  the  inCllicacy  is  shewn  of  that  species  of  sympathy,  which 
is  excited,  not  by  the  actual  presence  and  innnediate  operation 
of  the  ohjet  ts  calculated  to  inspire  it,  but  throuj^h  the  medium 
of  tlie  imat^ination.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  ready  sensibili¬ 
ties  which  some  display,  and  the  character  for  benevolence 
which  this  display  frequently  procures,  will  suflfer  not  a  little 
from  these  demonstrations  ;  but  we  think  them,  notwithstandinsj, 
just  and  excellent.  According  to  Miss  Hamilton,  the  feeling, 
in  one  case,  is  that  ot  active,  in  the  other,  of  passive  henewo- 
leiice ;  ami  this  distinction  is  illustrated  by  appropriate  facts 
atrordin^,  we  think,  conclusive  evidence  in  its  favour. 

*  The  emotions  of  sympathy  produced  by  an  exercise  of  the  ima^ 
nation^  to  whatever  degree  they  may,  by  minds  possessed  of  sensibi¬ 
lity,  be  experienced,  as  they  do  not  invariably  impel  to  action,  are 
too  precarious  to  be  depended  on  as  a  certain  means  of  exciting 
attention  to  the  feelings  of  that  which  suifers,  so  as  irresistibly  to 
prompt  to  its  relief.  In  the  organization  of  the  human  frame  a 
remedy  is  provided  for  this  defect.  No  sooner  is  the  suftering  of  any 
sentient  being  made  known  to  us  through  our  own  organs  of  per¬ 
ception,  than  the  painful  sensation  immediately  produced  is  found  to 
to  l)c  compulsory,  forcing  us  to  pay  that  attention  to  the  sufferer, 
which,  in  many  cases,  proves  effectual  to  the  preservation  of  its  life, 
or  to  the  alleviation  of  its  misery.  That  the  sensation  in  this  case 
differs,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind,  from  the  emotion  in  the 
former,  we  may  be  convinced  by  referring  to  our  ow  n  experience.* 
pp.  ‘281,  i^8‘2. 

‘  But,  according  to  the  wise  decree  of  nature,  the  sensation  is 
short  lived,  existing  no  longer  than  it  is  useful.  From  the  moment 
that  attention  is  directed  towards  the  means  of  alleviating  the  pain  of 
the  sufllring  object,  it  becomes  extinct ;  and  thus,  by  one  of  those 
beautiful  contrivances  of  nature,  which  are  no  less  conspicuous  in  the 
structure  of  the  mind  than  in  the  organization  of  the  body,  w  e,  by 
those  exertions  to  relieve  our  fellow  creatures,  which  produce  a  miti¬ 
gation  of  their  suflerings,  most  effectually  relieve  ourselves  from  the 
pain  of  the  sensations  occasioned  by  witnessing  them.’  p.  288. 

‘  Amiable  persons  have  therefore  no  right  to  give  themselves  credit 
for  benevolence,  on  account  of  their  extreme  susceptibility  of  bene¬ 
volent  impressions ;  for  it  is  not  merely  in  willing,  but  in  promoting 
the  happiness  of  our  fellow-creatures,  that  genuine  benevolence  con¬ 
sists.  ^  Neither  is  it  according  to  the  vividness  and  strength  of  the 
emotion,  but  according  to  the  constancy  of  its  operation,  that  we 
ought  to  judge  of  the  benevolence  cither  of  ourselves  or  others.’— 
p.  ‘298. 

From  fifth  chapfor,  exhibiting  *  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  exercise  ot  Jndgenieiit  as  guiding  the  operation  of  the  affec¬ 
tions,  wc  have  not  room  to  mak<^  a  single  extract.  The  work 
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I’nncliulcs  after  other  three  eliaptors,  tlic  design  of  which  \h 
to  display  the  necessity  of  supernatural  means,  added  to  those 
which  arc  merely  natural,  or  rompeusating  for  their  inevitable 
failures,  in  cultivating  the  benevolent  principle  to  that  state  of 
perfection,  which  holiness  and  happiness  require. 

‘  Concerning  the  degree,*  says  our  author,  '  in  which  the  benevo¬ 
lent  affections  contribute  to  social  and  individual  happiness,  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion.  They  are  a  branch  of  the  tree  of  life, 
implanted  in  the  human  heart ;  out,  alas,  planted  near  to  that  tree  of 
death,  beneath  whose  fiUal  shade  they  wither  and  decay.  Were  it 
not  for  this  opposing  principle  which  checks  their  growth,  and  pre¬ 
vents  their  early  blossoms  from  arriving  at  maturity,  the  affections 
would  produce  fruits  of  happiness  that  would  make  a  paradise  of  the 
world  we  inhabit.  Such,  however,  is  the  strength  of  this  opposing 
principle  in  the  human  heart,  that,  notwithstanding  the  ample  pro¬ 
vision  that  has  been  made  by  nature  in  the  frame  and  constitution  of 
the  mind,  for  the  growth  of  the  affections,  they  must,  without  means 
beyond  that  which  nature  has  provided,  be  continually  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  being  perverted  or  destroyed.’  pp.  35f,  355. 

It  is  sufhciently  obvious  that  subjected  as  human  nature  has 
been,  since  the  fall  of  its  first  parents,  to  the  tyranny  of  selfish 
])rinciples,  and,  springing  from  these,  of  malevolent  passions, 
no  perfect  example  of  benevolence  is  ever  prtNented  to  the  infant 
mind.  In  characters  approaching  the  most  nearly  to  Christian 
perfection,  some  traces  of  depraved  dispositions,  some  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  selfish  principle,  still  remain  ;  and,  in  proportion  to 
their  frequency  and  magnitude,  retard  the  growth  of  virtuous 
sympathies  :  while  the  great  majority,  entirely  unrestrained  by 
Christian  principle,— ignorant,  indolent,  or  selfish, — cumbered 
with  much  serving,  and  rather  fighting  their  way  through  do¬ 
mestic  duties,  and  inveighing  against  those  which  must  be  en¬ 
countered,  than  conscientiously  seeking  to  discharge  them, — 
the  prey  of  feeling,  of  caprice,  of  prejudice,  of  self-indulgence, 
or  of  passion, — present  to  their  children  little  indeed  that  can 
excite  benevolent  emotion.  As  soon  nearly  as  the  earliest  and 
most  imperative  of  the  maternal  duties  are  fulfilled, — fulfilled 
with  the  tenderness  of  instinct  rather  than  of  virtue,  the  tie  of 
atl'ectioii  apjKMrs  gradually  to  dissolve ;  parent  and  child  be¬ 
come,  as  it  were,  naturally  iuiinioal  to  each  other ;  the  one 
maintaining,  by  right  of  possession  and  self-will,  an  arbitrary 
flway  over  the  freiMlom  of  the  other ;  and  the  latter,  in  return, 
making  per|)etual  inroads  upon  the  jieace  of  the  former.  If  wo 
look  at  the  domestic  education  of  the  poor,  in  large  towns  es|)e- 
cially,  we  shall  find  that  this  representation  is  not  overcharged  ; 
and  the  conduct  of  many  in  sujierior  ranks,  reipiires  that  only  a 
small  abatement  be  made,  to  render  it  just  also  with  regard  to 
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tliem.  For  the  duo  culuv;itioo,  thonHibre,  ot  iho  bouovokni 
adcX'tMMiss  Urther  objei^iive  uieaus  are  re^uUIu%  and 

«  Hence  arises  a  cogent  and  conTincing  argument  of  tlie  probabi- 
litv  of  dmne  revelation  ;  which,  in  this  point  of  view,  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  an  extension  of  the  benefcts  conferred  by  nature,  in  render¬ 
ing  the  heart  suscepable,  of  moral  impressions,  from  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  qualities  that  excite  the  emotions  of  sympathy.  Is  it  incredible, 
HE,  who  endowed  the  heart  with  sensibility;  who,  by  a  law  ot 
nature,  as  invariable  in  its  operations  as  that  which  directs  the  pla¬ 
nets  ia  their  courses,  render^  attention  to  certain  qualities  produc¬ 
tive  of  correspondent  eraotioas  of  sympathy,  should,  in  the  intinity 
of  his  benevolence,  and  in  compassion  to  a  lost  and  perishing  race, 
restore  to  the  human  mind  the  advantages,  which,  ac'cording  to  the 
constitution  of  its  nature,  are  necessarily  to  be  derived  from  the  con¬ 
templation  of  moral  qualities  in  a  state  of  intinite  pertectloa : — 
pp.  361-^‘i.  * 

‘  But  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  human  beings  are 
placed,  it  is  impossible  that  all  should  have  an  opportunity  of  con¬ 
templating  qualities  eminently  exceUent  or  bcnencent ;  and  con¬ 
sequently  impossible  that  qualities  of  this  description  should  have  any 
existence  in  the  minds  of  the  great  generality  of  ruanklud,  u  only  to 
be  contemplated  as  they  are  exempiitied  in  human  conduct.*  p.  363. 

*  How  then  should  man,  while  destitute  of  all  knowledge  of  a 
nature  superior  to  his  own,  obtain  means  of  cultivating  all  the  noble, 

fenerous,  and  benevolent  affections,  of  which  his  heart  has  been  by 
is  Creator  rendered  susceptible?’  p.  56k 

i>ur  author  here  places,  under  review,  the  several  attribute^ 
of  Deity,  as  eonslitutinsT  thost'  farther  means  which  revelation 
aflbnls  to  cultivate  the  most  elevaieti  sympathies  of  our  nature  ; 
and  displays  the  tendency  ot  each  •  to  excite  the  eorres|iondin^ 
affections  of  love,  trratitude,  reverence,  implicit  trust,  and  coii- 
tidence,’  ‘  |rarticularly  as  they  are  iuoditied  and  retiuced  to  a 
form  calculated  for  liuraan  imitation,  in  the  character  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  embodied  hrij^htiiess  of  his  Fathers  glorv  T  ‘  And 
who,’  she  inquires,  ‘  on  cousideriug  these  things,  can  ibrbt'ar  to 
exclaim  with  fervent  gratitude,  that  Divine  nwelation  is  iiuUvd 
adaplerl  to  the  wants  of  man !’  But  well  adapted  as  these  means 
evidently  are  to  cultivate  the  benevolent  sympathies,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  is  not  only  wiiere  there  exists  a  criminal  inattention,  or,  at 
the  best,  a  casual  ^id  not  habitual  regard  of  men  towards  them, 
that  the>,  in  many  instances,  tail  ot  prodiR'iiig  this  effei.*t,  but  even 
where  a  certain  serious  atteutioii  is  paid,  the  result  is  seldom  of 
that  nature  which  raiglit  reasonably  be  e\pei‘t4Hl,  Of  Uiis 
deficiency  our  author  conceives  that  two  principal  causes  may 
be  found  ;  the  first  ot  which  is  tlie  contemplation,  according  to 
the  cast  of  inilividual  minds,  of  some  only  of  those  Divine  attri¬ 
butes,  all  ot  which  are  presented  lor  equal  regard  ;  and  it  is  easy 
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to  that  wero  tiic  incix'y  or  the  of  lio^l  the  of 

exclusive  attoQtiony  the  svmpaihies  excited  uiHild  be  iiic«>iu« 
pk'te  in  eticct— the  object  coateiupiatcd  ould,  iu  such  a  case,  be 
consiilered  iun'erft*ctly,  bein^  seen  but  on  one  side,  and  the  cor- 
res^H>udm^  eoiotioni  Tiiust  consequently  be  partial. 

The  seivud  obstack'  by  t^hich  slie  sup|K)ses  the  direct  iudu- 
once  of  revoAltHl  truth  to  bo  turned  adde,  and  its  natural  emU 
iVustrateil,  is  a  tendency  arising  from  the  seltish  principle  to 
^  regard  ^  os  ind:spens;ible  to  salvation/  not  so  much  truth  itself,  as 
^  those  explanations  of  it  which  are  tlie  result  of  human  thought, 
and  deductions  tiuely  drawn  from  scripture  by  speculative  men. 
'riiat  there  is  such  a  pnqK'usity  we  do  not  deny  ;  and  that  a  dis- 
i  proportionate  aeal  for  moiles  and  terms,  frequently  checks  any 
i  farther  prospress,  is  ei\ually  evident.  l>ut  the  manner  in  which 
I  Miss  Hamilton  here  exprt'sses  herself,  appears  to  us,  loose  and 
I  objectionable.  It  seems  to  eoudemu,  not  the  iin|H>sition  merely 

I  of  human  explanations,  nor  a  rcliaiKX'  upon  them  an  human  ; 

I  but  even  that  assistoiux'  which  our  iniiuls  may  safely  derive 
I  from  them,  and  the  convenioiux'  of  resorting  to  them  for  mark- 
I  ing  the  religious  distiui'Uous  that  exist  iu  siK'iety.  Since  iIh' 

I  authority  of  scripture  is  allowed  iH^ually  by  all  parties,  (by  all,  at 

I  least,  but  the  most  tlagrant  violatoi*s  of  it,)  it  bt'Cvmies  luvt'ssary 

4  to  explain  our  belief  by  something  more  definite  tlian  mertdy 

(saying  that  ours  is  the  religion  of  the  Bible;  Inx^ause  thi>sc 
who  ilitl’er  from  us  the  most  widely,  would  describe  their  belief 
in  privisely  the  same  terms.  If  it  were  the  case  tlial  the  grand 
distinctions  of  the  religious  world  were  simply  l>etwt'cn  those 
I  w  ho  dill,  and  those  who  did  not,  avow  the  authority  of  sc'riptuix\ 

I  and,  if,  on  each  side,  a  similar  view  only  were  taken  of  scrip- 

I  ture  itself,  it  would,  of  course,  Ik'  sulViciont  to  say,  mine  is  the 

I  religion  of  the  Bible  because  tlio  nature  of  it  could  not  then 

be  misunderstood.  But  the  fact  is  otlierwisi' ;  and  such  a  pro- 
ft'ssion  would  It'ave  us  just  as  ignorant  of  the  speaker's  erivd,  as 
if  he  had  said  nothing  upon  the  subject.  \Ve  might  conjecture 
that  he  could  not  Ih'  a  Socinian  of  the  philosophical  school  ; 
hut  we  should  be  obliged  to  make  other  inquiries  bi'fore  his 
language  would  Ih^coiiio  any  further  intelligible,  it  setMiis,  there¬ 
fore,  expedient  to  rt^si^rt  to  human  explanations  of  siTipture, 
I  not  as  autlioritative  iu  tiiomselves,  not  as  a  rule  of  onr  faitli, 
but  in  order  to  give  to  persons  prok^siug  lUtlerent  opinions, 
names  characteristic  of  those  opinions,  uiui  by  which  they  may 
be  known  in  society.  Nor  should  we  furgi't  the  progressive 
light  which  human  invt'stigatioii  casts  u|>on  scripture  truth  it¬ 
self.  Here  is  wisdom,  ami  let  him  tliat  hath  understanding, 
count  the  luuiibt'r  let  him  apply  Uie  faculties  of  his  miud  to 
discover  even  “  the  deep  things  of  God,”  and  “  bring  forth  things 
Mere,”  as  well  as  old  things^  so  that  they  bo  but  fairly  drawn 
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from  this  sacred  treasury,  lie  who  believes  himself  to  be  most 
simply' a  Bible  Christian,  must  mean  that  he  adopts  those  opi¬ 
nions  which  a])pear  to  him  to  express  the  genuine  sense  of  the 
Bible.  If  a  (Christian  indeed,  and  not  a  mere  spcculatist  or 
party  man,  these  are  revered  by  him,  not  as  his  own,  nor  as 
those  of  the  sect  to  which  he  belongs,  hut  as  the  transcript  ol* 
Divine  truth.  Firmly  believing  them  to  he  such,  and  as  such^ 
in  some  point,  indispensable  to  salration^  he  earnestly  endea¬ 
vours  to  propagate  similar  views  j  hut  he  is  always  solicitous 
not  to  impose  them  upon  others,  even  should  the  sword  of 
authority  he  in  his  hand,  well  knowing  that  he  is  not  invested 
with  either  infallibility,  or  a  commission.  ^Ve  feel  at  a  loss, 
therefore,  to  conceive  the  real  practical  use  to  he  made  of  our 
author’s  remarks,  any  further  than  as  they  condt'inn  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  human  creeds  differing  from  revealed  truth,  or  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  it,  or  in  any  way  imposed  upon  the  acceptance  of 
mankind  :  for  it  appears  to  us  necessary ,  perverted  as  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  scripture  has  been,  to  express  ourselves  iu  other  lan¬ 
guage,  shewing  the  sense  wliich  ire  attach  to  the  original ;  for 
which  sense  alone,  whether  conveyed  in  the  terms  of  scripture 
or  otherwise,  it  is  obvious  that  every  man  and  every  party, 
must,  in  reality,  contend. 

In  the  last  chapter,  those  means  are  considered  which  the  po¬ 
sitive  institutions  of  religion  afford  for  cultivating  the  benevo¬ 
lent  affections  ;  hut  we  have  not  room  for  a  single  remark.  The 
whole  concludes  with  a  beautiful  view  of  the  benevolence  of 
Deity,  aft’ording  or  instituting  such  diversified  means  for  the 
improvement  and  happiness  of  his  creatures ;  and  educing  be  ¬ 
nefit  towards  them,  even  from  natural  and  moral  evil.  Well, 
indeed,  may  we  exclaim,  “  Ilow  great  is  his  goodness,  and  how 
great  is  his  beauty !”  But  we  have  felt  a  suspicion,  when  reading 
this  and  similar  passages,  that  Miss  Hamilton  is  herself  in¬ 
dulging  in  that  partial  contemplation  of  Divine  attributes,  the 
evil  of  which  she  so  clearly  perceives,  and  so  justly  exposes. 
There  are,  we  conceive,  inscribed  upon  the  whole  face  of 
nature,  intimations  of  a  God  offended,  as  well  as  reconcileable 
and  bounteous ;  and  though  his  wisdom  is  able,  and  his  mercy 
is  willing,  to  make  all  things,  even  these,  work  together  for  the 
good  of  some,  yet  w'c  are  not  to  mistake  the  frown  of  Deitv  for 
his  smile,  or  to  suppose  that  in  doing  so,  we  add  a  grace  to 
infinite  perftx’tion.  \\e  may  possibly  have  misapprehended  our 
author  s  views,  but  the  idea  has  more  than  once  presented  itself 
to  our  minds. 

After  the  long  account  we  have  given  of  the  work  b(*fore  us, 
and  the  numerous  extracts  we  have  made,  scarcely  any  thing 
ri mains  to  add  by  way  of  general  remark.  It  is  certainly  no 
brilliant,  and  yet  no  small  praise,  to  say,  that  every  thing  w^ 
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receive  IVoin  the  pen  of  ^liss  Hainllton  is  intefuL  There  is  no 
writer  of  whose  motives  we  entertain  less  suspicion  ;  none  to 
whom  we  feel  more  coriUally  well  disposed ;  and  thefe  are  few 
from  whom  we  may  gather  more  valuable  instruction.  For 
wiien  an  observant,  reflective,  and  benevolent  mind,  of  no  com- 
moil  order,  and  actuated  by  the  simple  desire  of  doin^  ^ood, 
communicates  the  result  of  its  investij^ations,  it  is  scarcely  pos-, 
siblc  tliat  an  attentive  auditor  should  not  derive  important  ad¬ 
vantage.  And  who  does  not  feel,  when  the  first  fascinations^ 
arising  from  works  of  brilliant  genius,  have  subsided,  that  one 
page  of  plain  truth,  flowing  warm  from  the  conviction  of  the 
w  riter,  is  worth  incalculably  more  than  volumes  of  fine  writing, 
in  which,  to  appear  a  fine  writer,  was  the  author's  paramount 
design,  and  to  communicate  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  trutli, 
(unparalleled  bondage !)  the  very  last  thing  that  occurred  to  his 
mind.  Who  does  not  perceive,  in  such  productions,  in  soimi 
too,  in  which  worthier  motives  have  evidently  had  their  share, 
many  a  sentence,  and  many  a  section,  which  would  never  have 
been  preserved,  if  the  writer  had  paitsed  to  inquire^ — to  what 
purpose  is  all  tliis  ? — is  it  just  ? — is  it  useful  ? — is  there  one 
word  of  truth  in  the  whole  ? — or  is  it  only  an  elegant,  or  a  grand 
and  striking  sophism  ?  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  w’ork 
should  be  a  sermon  ; — unhappily,  this  would  not,  of  necessity, 
remove  the  evil,  for,  occasionally,  such  sentences  appear  in  ser¬ 
mons,  as  well  as  elsewhere  :  but  upon  all  subjects,  there  are  the 
true  and  the  false, — the  real  and  the  fanciful :  and  however  light 
may  be  the  topic  chosen,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  feeling  the 
dignity  of  intellect,  and  the  value  of  time,  to  coniine  himself  to  the 
true.  In  this  respect  there  is  no  one,  with  whoso  ])roductions  wre, 
are  acquainted,  who  apjiears  to  be  more  conscientious  than  3liss 
ilainilton;  and  if  a  degree  of  ditFusencss  in  the  present  work 
>»hould  strike  some  readers  as  a  trespass  U]>ou  time,  it  will  be 
evident  to  others,  that  it  was  an  earnest  desire  to  elucidate  im¬ 
portant  subjects,  which  led  her  on.  The  style  is  free  from  aflec- 
tatiun,  but  it  is  neither  so  energetic,  nor  so  Ineid,  as  that  which 
characterizes  first-rate  productions  ;  and  we  jierceive,  occasion¬ 
ally,  a  want  of  grammatical  accuracy,  which  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  an  error  of  tlie  press.  But  if  modesty,  integrity, 
good  sense,  and  benevolence,  displayed  in  a  course  of  close  ob¬ 
servation  and  reflection,  upon  subjects  of  high  importance,  can, 
recommend  a  work  to  attentive  perusal,  and  ensure  for  it  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  gratefid  esteem,  the  work  before  us,  ‘  illustrative  of  prin¬ 
ciples  essentially  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  under¬ 
standing,  the  imagination,  and  the  heart,'  will  be  read  with 
attention,  and  remembered  with  esteem  and  gratitude. 
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"DETWEEN  the  man  who  rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  influences 
^  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  him  who  firmly  believes  it,  there 
must  be  a  radical  diflerence  in  the  whole  religious  character. 
'Fheir  views  of  Deity,  of  themselves,  of  the  nature  and  conse* 
quences  of  transgression,  of  scripture,  and  of  Providence; — the 
habitual  state  of  their  minds,  their  devotional  exercises,  and  the 


manner  in  which  they  apply  themselves  to  moral  and  evange¬ 
lical  duties  ;  can  have  very  little  similarity.  The  man  who  ex-» 
|)ects  no  guidance  in  his  researehes  but  his  own  reason,  who 
<lcems  himself  the  sole  author  of  his  virtues,  and  who  relies  en¬ 


tirely  on  his  wisdom  and  power  to  resist  temptation,  must  feel 
himself  comparatively  little  indebted  to  God ; — must  have  at 
once  a  high  notion  of  himself,  aiid  a  low  estimate  of  Divine 
l^w'.  His  songs  of  praise,  being  dictated  by  a  much  lower 
idea  of  obligation,  must  be  far  less  animating  and  lively  ;  and 
his  prayers,  being  confined  to  fewer  topics,  and  those  of  minor 
value,  much  less  frequent  and  earnest.  His  references  to  a 


lleing  who,  though  invisible,  is  ever  present,  will  be  less  fre¬ 
quent;  and  his  mind  will  be  altogether  destitute  of  that  feeling 
of  reliance  on  a  ])owcr  always  in  exercise  for  his  support,  which 
constitutes  so  great  a  source  of  comfort,  and  inspires  the  be¬ 
liever  with  so  much  courage  and  ardour  in  his  efforts  against 
evil  propensities,  and  in  his  endeavours  to  attain  higher  degrees 
of  piety  and  virtue.  That  sublime  state  of  mind,  when  it  feels 
itself  as  if  borne  aloft  by  the  j)ower  of  God,  penetrated  by  hia 
invigorating  ])resence,  and  enabled  to  triumph  in  a  strength 
which  will  vanquish  every  enemy,  and  surmount  every  difficulty, 
must  he  wholly  unknown  ;  and  the  feelings  of  hope  and  con¬ 
fidence,  if  such  teclings  exist,  being  no  longer  consistent  with 
deep  convictions  of  moral  debility  and  unworthiness,  instead  of 
inflaming  our  love  to  God,  and  inspiring  hosannas  to  his  name, 
will  degenerate  infallibly  into  presumption  and  pride.  If  it  were 
jHissible  to  conceive  that  a  ])erson  who  has  once  Jieartily  believed 
the  reality  of  Divine,  sanctifying  o]>erations,  who  has  habituallv 
availed  himself  of  the  comfort  that  belief  supplies,  and  who, 
in  all  his  efforfs  towards  improvement,  has  constantly  trusted 
for  success  in  their  energy,  should  atterwanls  entirely  lose  the 
reliance  and  the  conviction  by  which  it  had  been  sup])orted ;  it 
W’ould  be  difficult  io  dt'seribe  the  change  which  would  thereby 
be  induced  in  his  mind  and  conduct.  Religion,  as  it  would  then 
appaar  to  him,  would  be  divested  of  its  lofty  character,  its  di- 
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vinity,  its  glorious  holiness,  and  its  power  of  uniting  the  soul  to 
Go<l :  a  disruption  would  have  taken  place  between  him  and 
Deity  ;  and,  however  exalted  in  a  kind  of  individual  and  sepa« 
rate  importance,  he  would  feel  himself  no  less  debased  thaii 
was  the  Temple  when  the  Glory  ot  the  Lord,,  the  Sliechiiiah  of 
his  presence,  departed.  His  dulh's  towards  God,  consisting  oiily 
of  acknowledgements  for  the  gift  of  lifej  and  the  bounties  of 
providence,  together  with  a  vague  idea  of  forgiveness,  would 
he  ftwv  and  easily  disch  irged ;  and  all  .that  remained  to  complete 
his  obligations,  wo\ild  be  to  cultivate  kind  affections,  and  per¬ 
form  acts  of  benevolence  towards  his ,  neighbours.  But,  as  by 
diminishing  the  necessity  of  applying,  with  constancy  and  care, 
for  a  power  to  work  within  him,  he  would  lose  what  is  gene¬ 
rally  denominated  ‘  spirituality  of  mind,’  and  ‘  the  life  and 
power  of  religion,’  so  his  ability  and  disposition  to  beiieiit  his 
fellow  creatures,  would  be  greatly  diminished.  It  is  at  the  throne 
of  God,  while  bewailing  our  imperfections,  acknowledging  our 
weakness,  and  imploring  Divine  i^sistance, — while  interceding 
for  those  around  us,  and  commanding  even  our  enemies  to 
mercy  and  grace,  that  we  learn  to  conquer  the  malevolent  feel¬ 
ings,  to  suppress  all  lofty  thoughts  of  ourselves,’  to  be  pitiful, 
tender,  meek,  and  affectionate,  and  to  conduct  ourselves  towards 
others  as  we  wish  to  be  treated  by  him  who  teaches  us  to 
forgive  as  we  ourselves  expect  forgiveness.  Whatever  no¬ 
tions  weaken  our  dependence  upon  God,  and  abate  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  prayer,  pro|>ortionally  foster  self-importance,  and  enfeeble 
the  general  practice  of  all  the  moral  virtues,  'riie  question, 
therefore,  whether  there  is,  in  fact,  such  a  Divine  intluence  ope¬ 
rating  on  the  minds  of  good  men,  illuminating  their  under¬ 
standings,  and  renovating  their  moral  nature,  is  one  of  great 
practical  importance  :  the  affirmative  of  this  inquiry,  is  indecf! 
by  some  utterly  denied,  and.  the  very  idea  of  it  denounced  as 
irrational,  and  revileil  as  enthusiastic  ;  while,  by  others,  it  is 
received  with  so  hesitating  a  credence,  and  entertained  with  so 
slight  a  conviction  of  its  value,  that  it  is  but  incidentally  referred 
to,  and  fe4d)ly  inculcated.  But  why  should  we  resign  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  doctrine  so  consoling  ?  why  should  it  be  thought  in¬ 
credible,  that  He  who  constituted  our  spiritual  nature,  should 
renew  and  correct  it,  when  it  has  become  degenerate  and  dis¬ 
ordered  ?  Can  it  be  supposed  that  there  is  any  part  of  his  works 
from  which  the  intluence  of  the  Creator  is  uecessarily  excluded  ? 
Who  will  say  that  the  Almighty  is  the  only  agent  who  must  for 
ever  abandon  as  beyond  his  power  to  restore,  if  once  impaired, 
what  he  himself  originally  made  perfect  ?  Is  it  a  contradiction 
to  suppose,  that  He  who  annually  renews  the  energies  of  nature, 
and  who  can  raise  the  dead  at  pleasure,  should  be  eupahlc  at  any 
time,  in  a  manner  altogether  sovereign  and  infallibly  effectual, 
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to  re*fashion  oiir  hearts,  and  recover  us  to  the  excellence  and  the 

C)Oses  from  which  we  have  declined  ?  And  if  it  must  be  al- 
h\  that  he  can,  why  should  it  be  judged  improbable  that 
he  does  f  May  he  not  have  great  and  worthy  ends  to  fulfil  by 
such  interference  ;  ends  equally  important  with  those  which,  in 
the  beginning,  moved  him  to  create  ?  or  are  there  any  reasons 
against  his  interposition  so  strong,  that  to  expect  and  hope  for 
the  exercise  of  such  benevolence,  becomes  therefore  absurd  ? 
Is  God  dishonoured  by  thus  graciously  displaying  his  control 
over  us  ?  or  is  man  injured  by  being  made  good  and  happy  ? 
Are  there  any  principles  of  moral  government  thereby  subverted, 
•or  any  rights  o<  a  free  agent  violated  ?  To  suppose,  indeed,  an 
accountable  creature,  to  be  morally  deteriorated,  or  his  liberty 
impaired  by  Divine  agency,  would  imply  those  consequences  ; 
but  in  the  tact  now  under  consideration,  neither  of  them  is  in¬ 
volved.  Our  advantage  is  the  result ;  and  the  manner  of  pro¬ 
ducing  it,  is  conformable  to  the  laws  of  our  moral  nature.  The 
will  is  not  forced  against*  judgement ; — is  not  impelled  without 
the  direction  of  intellect ; — is  wot  suspended  from  exercise;  but 
it  is  left  free  in  its  elections,  and  preserved  from  error  by  a  re¬ 
moval  of  the  cause  of  failure.  Wrong  choice  implies  erroneous 
judgement;  and  erroneous  judgement,  want  of  understanding, 
wli  ich  is  occasioned  either  by  a  defective  representation  of  objects 
to  the  mind,  or  a  perverted  disposition.  The  former  is  obviated 
by  scripture  testimony,  and  why  m*ay  not  the  latter  be  corrected 
by  Divine  energy  ?  If  it  be  allowed  that  the  Maker  of  all  things 
may  restore  what  is  decayed,  and  correct  what  is  disordered  in 
general  *, — and  if  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  man  as  an 
agent,  which  should  exclude  him  from  Divine  care  in  this  re- 
apect ; — why  should  we  renounce  the  hope  that  he  will  renew  us 
after  (he  image  in  which  we  were  first  fonned  ?  We  cannot  say 
that  there  is  no  need  of  renovating  power; — that  to  publish  laws 
and  to  furnish  inducements,  are  sufficient  to  ensure  virtue  and 
happiness.  The  state  of  the  world  proves  the  contrary.  It  is 
obvious,  that,  notwithstanding  these,  numbers  do  continue  vi¬ 
cious  ;  and  were  nothing  more  afforded,  no  reason  can  be  as¬ 
signed  that  all  men  would  not  continue  so.  If  these  things  com¬ 
prised  the  whole  which  God  could  do  for  the  benefit  of  his  crea¬ 
tures,  to  ensure  the  recovery  of  any  of  the  human  race  would 
he  impossible.  However  he  might  pardon  past  offences,  no  one 
continuing  disobedient,  could  be  either  an  object  of  complacency 
to  his  Maker,  or  happy  in  himself ;  nor  would  it  be  within  the 
reach  even  of  compassion,  grace,  and  mercy,  to  restore  him  to 
holiness,  and  rescue  him  from  misery.  But  why  should  we  then 
limft  Almighty  benevolence  ?  W  here  is  the  being  on  earth  too 
wretched  for  it  to  reach  ?  To  believe,  therefore,  that  God  can 
work  upon  the  mind  of  man  so  as  to  purify  the  source  of  moral 
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action,  is  not  irrational,  nor  would  it  be  too  much,  even  without 
express  assurances,  to  hope  for  sucli  a  display  of  his  beneficence. 
It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  most  enlightened  of  the  ancients 
frequently  expressed  their  conviction,  that  true  virtue  was  from 
the  Deity ;  and  if  lie  is  the  fountain  of  all  goodness,  to  suppose  it 
the  produce  of  our  unassisted  efforts,  must  not  be  less  contrary  to 
reason,  than  to  imagine  something  more  than  infinite,  or  an  efV 
feet  without  a  cause.  The  numerous  passages  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture,  therefore,  which  teach  us  to  ascribe  all  good  dispositions 
and  righteous  acts  to  his  influence,  and  to  pray  for  his  Holy 
Spirit  to  guide  us  into  trutli,  to  renew  our  moral  nature,  and  to 
incline  us  to  obey  his  will,  are  not  to  be  overlooked  or  explained 
away  as  expressions  merely  figurative,  or  arising  from  Jewish 
habits  of  thinking,  but  as  essential  parts  of  Christian  doctrine* 
And  if  it  be  a  truth,  that  it  is  by  Divine  agency  that  we  are  re¬ 
stored  to  rectitude,  it  must  be  one  of  great  importance,  and 
ought,  as  connected  with  every  branch  of  practical  religion  and 
morals,  to  be  very  prominent  both  in  discourses  from  the  pulpit, > 
and  discussions  from  the  press.  The  most  accurate  statements 
of  duty,  united  with  the  most  eloquent  persuasions  to  obedience, 
will  necessarily,  be  unavailable,  if  the  fact  of  moral  impotence 
through  sin  he  not  urged  upon  our  attention,  and  if  we  are  not 
<lirected  to  the  source  of  power.  This  consideration  cannot  be 
too  much  impressed  on  the  minds  of  all  whose  office  it  is  to 
teach  the  way  of  salvation  ;  and  the  too  evident  neglect  of  it, 
evinced  in  their  sermons,  by  many  who,  in  the  forms  prescribed 
by  the  Church,  have  distinctly  and  frequently  recognised  it  in 
dieir  prayers,  shews  sufficiently  that  the  publication  of  the  work 
before  us  by  a  Divine  of  so  great  respectability  as  Mr.  Faber, 
was  by  no  means  unseasonable. 

The  doctrine  of  (he  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  though  as 
a  fact  both  clearly  revealed  and  consomuit  with  reason,  has  its 
difficulties.  Many  inquiries  which  might  be  suggested  respect¬ 
ing  it,  would  relate  merely  to  objects  of  curiosity,  and  therefore 
to  pursue  them  would  doubtless  be  alike  unprofitable  and  un¬ 
successful  ;  but  otliers  might  refer  to  points,  of  which  the  know-, 
ledge  would  be  of  high  utility  in  aiding  our  conceptions  of  moral 
science  in  general,  and  in  illustrating  a  variety  of  theological  to¬ 
pics  :  the  investigation  of  these  miglit  be  rewarded  with  vuluafdc 
results.  Our  author  has,  however,  chosen  to  confine  his  atten¬ 
tion  within  narrower  limits.  Without  entering  upon  deep  in¬ 
quiries,  or  elaborate  discussions,  respecting  the  nature  and  mode 
of  Divine  operations  on  the  mind ;  he  presents  ns  with  many 
useful  remarks  and  judicious  statements,  which  prove  the  neccs^* 
sity  and  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
producing  that  moral  change,  without  w'hich  all  our  devotion 
will  be  unacceptable,  and  our  practice,  defective.  The  author's* 
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reasoning  are  chiefly  founded  on  scripture,  and  his  object  is,  at 
once,  to  j^uard  mankind  ao^ainst  a  neglect  of  I>ivine  assistance 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  dangerous  supineness  in  Avoiking  out 
tlieir  own  salvation  on  the  otlier. 

To  shew  the  necessity  of  a  holy  influenee  on  the  inind,  the 
writer  first  adverts  to  ‘  fhe  state  of  man  by  nature,’  and  takes  a 
distinct  view  of  the  eftects  of  original  depravity  on  the  under¬ 
standing,  the  will,  and  the  aftections.  The  picture  which  he 
draws,  however  gloomy  and  painful  to  contemplate,  is,  as  lie 
shows,  warranted  in  general  both  by  Vloly  Scripture  and  the 
language  of  the  founders  of  the  English  hierarchy  ;  nor  can  it 
be  denied  either  by  any  attentive  observer  of  mankind  in  the 
present  age,  or  investigator  of  the  records  of  }>ast  times,  that 
it  has  been  sketched  by  the  pencil  of  truth.  With  much  skill 
he  detects  the  latent  enmity  of  the  human  heart  against  (lod  and 
goodness ;  and  exposes  the  springs  of  self-deception  by  which 
men  are  led  into  delusive  notions  of  personal  exemption  from 
crimes  which  they  can  without  difficulty  discover  in  others.  His 
observations  are  not  of  a  kind  so  undistinguishing,  as  to  suffer 
every  one  to  escape  in  a  crowd  ;  but  such  as  are  calculated  to 
make  his  readers  feel  to  what  ckiss  they  belong,  and  to  evince 
the  necessity  of  a  change  from  the’  moral  condition  in  whicli 
we  are  all  first  found ; — a  change'  not  superficial  only,  and  such 
as  may  be  easily  accomplished  at  pleasure,  but  radical,  and  re¬ 
quiring  a  |>ower  super-human.'  While,  however,  his  remarks 
are  thus  generally  just,  impressive,  and  pertinent,  we  cannot 
but  notice  a  few  inaccuracies  into  which  it  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  that  an  author,  on  the  wiiole,  so  well  informed,  would 
not  full.  He  s]>eaks  of  those  who  have  not  the  influence  of  * the’ 
Holy  Spirit,  as  ‘  labouring  under  a  physical  incapacity  of  en¬ 
joying  the  kingdom  of  heaven as  ‘  having  no  faculties  ca¬ 
pable  in  tlieiuselves  of  embracing  spiritual  truths  and  ‘  as  be- 
in  jj  as  much  untjualified  to  decide  upon  them,  as  a  man  born 
blind,  is,  to  discriminate  between  the  various  tints  of  the  rainbow.’ 
This  is  worse  than  merely  loose  writing ;  it  is  calculated  to  im- 

Sart  notions  decidedly  wrong,  and  not  a  little  injurious.  Surely 
Ir,  Faber  would  not  contend  that  Divine  influence  on  the  mind, 
is  essential  to  accountability  ;  which  is,  however,  necessarily  iin- 
plied,  if  our  previous  incapacity  be  more  than  moral,  and  our 
rejection  ot  Divine 'truth  arise,  not  from  a  wrong  direction,  or  a 
neglect  of  the  faculties  which  we  have,  but  from  the  want 
of  others  which  we  have  not.  The  communication  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  were  this  a  true  statement,  would  not  be  a  gift, 
a  favour,  the  conferring  of  which^  was  mailer  of  ^vercign 
pleasure  \  but  a  sine  non  of  •  moral  agencyj  an  •  essential 
i^uiiite  as  a  basis  of  Divine  government.  But  as  original  sin 
md  not  di^lve  the  bonds  of  moral  obligation,  however  it  might 
impair  and  disorder  the  physical  powers  of  the  mind,  it  ought 
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not  to  be  represented  as  nuniliilatiii^  any  of  tlioin  ;  nor  should 
it  be  regarded  as  the  end  of  regeneration  to  introduce  new  fa¬ 
culties,  but  to  correct,  strengthen,  purify,  and  determine  to 
their  proper  objects,  those  which  were  previously  cnftvbled  and 
misapplied.  The  consciences  of  sinners  would  easily  grant 
them  a  dispensation  from  reihorse  and  guilt,  could  they  fully 
persuade  themselves  that  their  conduct  did  not  proceed,  not  from 
voluntary  unbelief,  enmity,  and  disorderly  attachments  to  for¬ 
bidden  objects,  but  from  natural  inability  to  discern,  and  inca¬ 
pacity  to  pursue,  those  which  are  enjoined.  Such  mistakes, 
then,  ouglit  the  more  carefully  to  be  avoided,  as  they  inevitably 
weaken  men’s  convictions  of  sin,  relax  the  feeling  ot  obligation, 
and  increase  secret  aversion  to  God,  who,  so  far  from  appear¬ 
ing  a  holy  and  amiable  Being,  is  made,  first,  to  require  services 
which  it  is  iin|)ossible  to  render,  and  then,  on  account  of  their 
disobedience,  to  indict  tremendous  uiisery  on  the  unhappy  vic¬ 
tims  of  his  severity. 

To  be  unable,  while  in  a  natural  state,  to  comprehend  and  em¬ 
brace  spiritual  things,  is  one  thing;  to  want  natural  ability, 
is  another.  The  former  representation  is  warranteil  by  sacred 
scripture,  for  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  Godj  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  :  neither 
can  he  know  them^  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned ; 
but  the  latter  has  no  support  there,  as  the  reason  assigned  that 
men  continue  in  darkness,  is,  that  they  lore  it  rather  than  light  j 
and  the  reason  that  they  remain  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  is, 
that  they  will  not  come  to  Christ  that  they  may  hare  life.  The 
natural  man,  therefore,  is  morally  imbecile  :  his  heart  is  attached 
to  evil,  and  averse  from  good  ;  and  he  is  justly  exposed  to 
punishment  as  being  obstinate  and  incorrigible.  Had  Mr. 
Faber  considered  this  distinction,  his  reasoning  would  have 
been  consistent  and  forcible  :  whereas,  at  one  time,  by  ascribing 
the  conduct  of  men  to  ‘  physical  incapacity,’  and,  at  another, 
by  representing  the  redemption  of  mankind  as  *  unlimited  and 
universal,’  yet  ‘  failing  to  produce  universal  salvation,’  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  ‘  obstinate  folly’  of  the  wicked,  and  because  men 
‘  will  not  come  to  Christ,’  the  argument  becomes  j>erplexed 
and  incongruous. 

Having  shewn  the  necessity  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  on 
the  mind  of  man  in  general,  the  author  next  considers  the  or¬ 
der  of  Divine  operations.  The  first  work  of  grace  in  the  hu¬ 
man  soul,  he  conceives  to  be  an  illumination  of  the  understand¬ 
ing.  The  great  and  dangerous  mistakes  into  which,  before  this 
change,  men  uniformly  fall,  are  described  with  discriminating 
clearness,  and  the  effects  of  enlightening  grace  are  well  illus¬ 
trated.  When  characters  are'  to  be  delineated,  and  mutually 
contrasted,  Mr.  F.  displays  much  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
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and  a  practical  acquaintance  with  Divine  truth;  but  when  li 
adverts  to  tlic  rationale  of  the  Christian  system,  in  connexion 
*  with  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and  to  points  of  controversy,  his 
elucidations  apj)ear  to  us  to  bo  by  no  means  happy.  In  a  note 
on  a  passage  relating  to  a  resistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  o])era- 
tions,  he  thus  expresses  himself. 

<  I  have  endeavoured  to  state  this  difficult  point  in  that  manner, 
which,  to  mpse/f  at  least,  appears  the  most  agreeable  to  scripture. 
With  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  subject  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  ; 
but  the  Pelagian  view  of  it  is  yet  more  exceptionable.  It  is  certain, 
that  the  free  will  (that  is  of  course  the  moral y  not  the  natural  free 
will)  which  Adam  possessed  in  his  state  of  purity,  was  lost  at  the  fall, 
when  he  and  all  his  posterity  became  inclined  to  evil ;  hence,  as  we 
are  instructed  by  the  Church,  “  the  condition  of  man  after  the  fall 
of  Adam  is  such,  that  he  cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself  by  his 
own  natural  strength  and  good  works  to  faith  and  calling  upon  God 
nevertheless  it  is  no  where  asserted  in  scripture,  that  freedom  of  will 
is  not  equally  restored  unto  all  men  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
Every  expostulation  of  God  with  the  wicked  necessarily  supposes, 
that  he  freely  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  repentance  ;  and  that 
their  eternal  condemnation  is  the  result,  not  of  an  arbitrary  decree^ 
but  of  their  deliberately  choosing  evil  rather  than  good,  and  their  ob¬ 
stinately  refusing  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  equally 
offered  unto  all  men. 

‘  I  am  aware,  that  in  reply,  a  Calvinist  will  argue ;  “  if  all  have 
free  will  equally  given  to  them  by  the  Spirit,  if  all  are  equally  drawn 
by  the  Father,  all  must  equally  come  unto  Christ.’* 

•  Tliis,  however,  by  no  means  follows,  as  w^e  may  sufficiently 
learn  from  the  fidl  of  our  first  parent.  Adam  possessed  free  will  by 
nature ;  and,  without  having  the  slightest  bias  to  evil,  was  strongly 
drawn  or  inclined  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  that  which  is  good :  yet 
Adam  fell.  Why  then  may  not  those,  to  whom  the  free  will  lost  by 
the  transgression  of  Adam  has  been  restored  on  the  offer  of  pardon  by 
the  Gospel,  fall  likewise  ?  Persons,  placed  under  such  circumstances, 
and  urged  by  the  secret  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  flee  from  the 
wratli  to  come,  can  scarcely  be  thought  more  highly  favoured  than 
Adam  was  previous  to  his  transgression  ;  it  is  not  very  easy  there¬ 
fore  to  say,  why  they  may  not  abuse  free  will  v:hcn  recovered^  just 
as  much  as  Adam  did  xeken  possessed  of  it  nb  origine :  and  whv  they 
may  not  neglect  to  use  imparted  strength^  just  as  much  as  Adam  did 
the  strength  xuluch  he  received  at  his  creation.  If  Adam  had  been 
drawn  to  a  due  performance  of  his  duty  by  an  irresistible  impulse  of 
the  bpirit,  it  is  manifest  tliat  he  never  could  have  fallen :  1  am  not 
aware  that  we  arc  warranted  by  scripture  to  suppose,  that  tlie  Holy 
Ghost  acts  upon  our  wills  in  any  different  manner  from  what  he  did 
U]^n  Adani*s.  It  is  one  thing  to  believe,  tliat  no  man  c^n  come  unto 
Christ  unless  be  be  drawn  by  the  lather  through  the  , agency  of  the 
Spiiit  I  and  qitite  another  to  maintain,  tliat  every  person,  who  is  thus 
^awn,  must  MfcmanVy  and  i»m7a6/y  obey  tliat  impulse.  The  denial 
utlhcbrjt  of  these  propositloiis  constitutes  the  heresy  of  the  Pela- 
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glanti ;  tlie  asserting  of  the  second,  the  error  of  the  Calvinists.  Be¬ 
cause  scripture  appeals  to  us  as  free  and  reasonable  beings^  the 
former  very  rashly  supposci  that  we  stand  in  need  of  divine  gracc» 
because  scripture  declares,  that  of  ourselves  we  can  neither  will  nor 
do  that  which  is  good ;  the  latter  too  hastily  conclude,  that  the  in- 
duence  of  the  Spirit  is  absolutely  irresistible.  But  1  desist  from 
pressing  the  matter  any  further ;  the  object  of  the  present  treatise 
IS  not  controversy.*  pp.  42 — 15. 

On  this  singular  note,  we  would  make  u  few  remarks ;  First, 
it  seems  to  imply,  that  yi’ce  will  is  something  distinct  from  the 
>>'111  considered  as  free ;  or,  that  freedom  is  some  addition  to 
will ;  whereas  wc  cannot  conceive  of  freedom  otherwise  than  as 
a  negation  of  interference  with  the  will  in  reference  to  its  elec¬ 
tions.  A  man  has  free  will,  when  among  the  objects  presented 
to  him  he  may  freely  make  liis  choice. 

Secondly,  it  is  erroneously  asserted,  that  the  free  will  of  Adam 
was  lost  at  the  tall,  for  since  freedom  from  foreign  compulsive 
influence  to  evil,  and  from  force  necessarily  restraining  from 
good,  is  essential  to  accountability,  it  would  follow,  were  this 
true,  that  man,  in  his  lapsed  condition,  is  incapable  of  furtlier 
transgression. 

Thirdly,  the  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  free  will 
appears  to  be  without  foundation,  for  though  there  is  an  ob¬ 
vious  diflerence  between  moral  and  natural  ability,'  there  is  none 
in  the  fret*dom  of  the  will.  For  by  moral  free  will  nothing  can 
he  intended,  we  apprehend,  but  freedom  in  reference  to  nb- 
rality,  or,  in  other  words,  to  volitions  which  are  the  objects  of 
nde  or  law.  But  is  not  man  in  all  his  voluntary  acts,  ameiiablo 
to  the  Divine  standard  of  right  and  wrong  ?  in  w  hat  then  do 
moral  and  natural  free  will  differ  ?  But  suppose  the  distinction 
could  be  made,  still,  freedom  in  those  acts  which  relate  to 
government,  must  be  essential  to  virtue  or  vice.  'Divines,  in¬ 
deed,  sometimes  restrict  the  word  moral  to  that  which  is  good, 
and  also  say,  that  fallen  man  is  free  to  evil  but  not  to  good, 
which  positions  together  may  afford  some  sanction  to  our 
author’s  language.  But  though  this  is  popular  representation, 
we  cannot  but  deem  it  incorrect  in  both  its  parts.  On  the  one 
hand,  actions  may  be  morally  evil,  as  well  as  morally  good ; 
and  on  the  other,  to  be  free  to  good,  is  for  a  person  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  choose  it  if  he  will;  anci  he  that  has  not  this  freedom, 
is  so  far  not  responsible.  Irreligious  #icn,  iudecd,  may  justly 
be  d(momiiiated  “  captives”  and  “  slaves,”  and  said  to  l>e  ‘‘  tied 
and  hound  by  the  chain  of  their  sins but  these  expressions 
refer,  not  to  the  loss  of  freewill,  but  to  the  ignominy  of  a 
vassalage  to  which  they , voluntarily,  submit. 

Fourthly,  if  the  author,  by  the  loss  of  free  will,  means  simply, 
trs  his  words  ap|>ear  to  indicate,  that  the  posterity  of  Adam 
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became  inclinr<l  to  evil,  tlie  fact  cannot  be  denied ;  but  surely, 
that  an  agent  has  not  freedom  in  reference  to  an  object,  cannot 
be  proved  by  his  being  inclined  to  the  contrary  ;  and  if  inclina¬ 
tion  to  evil,  and  the  loss  of  free  will  towards  good,  are  the  same 
thing,  how  can  that  freedom  be  justly  said  to  be  universally 
restored  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  which  Irequently  does 
not  remove  such  inclination,  and  which  so  far  from  communi¬ 
cating,  always  supposes  free  will. 

Fifthly,  as  the  writer,  evidently  confused  in  his  ideas  on  these 
subjects,  at  one  time  denominates  an  inclination  to  evil,  a  loss 
of  moral  free  will ;  so  he  apparently  considers  a  recovery  of  it 
to  consist  in  having  an  opportunity  of  repentance.  But  can  an 
inclination  to  evil,  and  an  opportunity  of  rcj)entance  be  pro¬ 
perly  opposed  to  each  other  ?  May  they  not  both  meet  in  the 
same  person  ?  and  is  it  not  by  that  union  that  the  guilt  of 
numbers  is  greatly  aggravated  ? 

Sixthly,  without  entering  upon  a  defence  of  Calvinism,  which 
is  not  our  object,  critical  justice  compels  us  to  nunark,  that 
Mr.  Faber’s  statement  of  Calvinistic  reasoning  is  incorrect, 
and  his  own  against  Calvinists,  inconclusive  So  far  as  we  an^ 
accpiainted  with  their  writings,  we  can  testify  that  they  arc  not 
so  weak  as  to  infer  that  ‘  tlie  influence  of  the  Spirit  is  absolutely 
irresistible,’  from  the  fact,  that  ‘  of  ourselves  we  can  neither  will 
nor  do  that  w  hich  is  good.’  The  best  writers  of  that  denomina¬ 
tion  allow,  that  some  Divine  influences  may  be  finally  resisted  ; 
and  that  every  kind  of  sanctifying  influence  may  he,  and  is,  in 
fact,  0])poscd  by  the  depraved  nature  of  man :  but  they  assert, 
that  there  is  a  special  operation  on  the  mind,  which,  if  afforded, 
will  always  ultimately  become  effectual,  and  prevail  over  every 
contrary  j)rinciple;  In  the  absolute  irresistibility  of  grace, 
therefore,  tlicy  do  not  believe  at  all ;  and  although  they  some¬ 
times  employ  improperly  the  term  ‘  irresisfiblcy  their  explana¬ 
tions  show,  that  they  mean  by  it  no  more  than  that  which  will 
not  be  finally  overcome.  This,  however,  they  do  not  conclude 
from  the  text  quoted  by  Mr.  F.,  but  from  the  assurance  that 
where  God  begins  a  good  work  in  the  heart,  he  carries  it  on 
to  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ;  from  the  infallible  connexion 
which,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Romans,  is  declared  to  subsist 
between  the  calling  of  some,  and  their  glorification  ; — from  the 
promise  that  God  would  put  his  fear  into  the  hearts  of  some, 
and  they  should  not  depart  from  him ; — from  the  prophetic 
declaration  respecting  some,  that  God  would  give  them  a  new 
hearty  and  that  he  would  put  his  Spirit  within  them,  and 
cause  them  to  walk  in  his  statutes,  and  keep  his  judgements 
and  do  them  ;  from  the  declarations,  that  he  would  make  some 
willing  in  the  day  of  his  power;  tliat  he  worketh  in  them 
both  to  will  and  to  do  ;  and  that  they  are  chosen  to  salration 
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ihrouyh  sanctijicution  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth  ; 
>vilh  many  others  of  a  like  tendency.  ‘  Instead  of  a^rf'cmw-, 
therefore,  to  IVlr.  Faber’s  notion,  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  ^ivin^  a 
free  will,  tliey  infer  that  he  gives  a  good  one, — that  he  renews 
the  disposition,  and  communicates  a  riglit  spirit ;  and  that  since 
Christ  gives  to  his  sheep,  not  a  transient  life,  h;it  “  eternal  life,” 

— since  “  they  shall  never  perish,”  (for  whom  tlie  Spirit  calls 
effectually,  he  sanctifies  and  glorifies,)  that  good  will  shall  be 
idtimately  secured,  and  the  subjects  of  it  kept  from  every  fatal 
enemy  cither  external  or  internal. 

As  Mr.  Fuller  himself  not  only  does  not  deny,  but  even  con¬ 
tends  that  such  an  influence  as  regenerates,  as  ‘  illuminates  the 
uuderstanding,  as  rectifies  the  will,  as  sanctifies  the  affections, 
and  as  comforts  the  soul,*  is  communicated  to  some,  to  allow 
of  his  idea  respecting  all  being  equally  drawn,  it  must  appear 
that  all  have,  in  fact,  their  understandings,  their  will,  and  Uioir 
affections  so  changed.  Will  Mr.  F.' assert  this  ?  Men  certainly 
differ  in  their  moral  and  religious  state,  lioth  from  one  another 
and  from  themselves  at  dilferent  times.  'Miis  difference,  wlien  it 
is  for  the  better,  must  be  cither  from  God,  or  from  themstdves  :  it 
cannot  be  from  themselves,  for  the  Scriptures  directly  assert 
the  contrary  :  and  if  the  dijference  be  from  God,  how  can'  this 
result  from  eqiiolily  of  ojieration  ^  Besides,  as  31r.  F.  himself 
thinks  it  ‘  vain  to  talk  of  any  being  fuithfid  to  grace,’  -  how 
can  he  consistently  represent  salvation  as  depending  on  men’s 
not  ^  neglecting  to  use  imparted  strength  r’  As  all  are  faithless, 
would  it  not  follow  that  all,  if  not  preserved,  would  be  guilty 
of  that  neglect,  and,  therefore,  finally  lost?  But  if  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  man's  recH>vcry  is  such  that  salvation  does  not  tie- 
pend  on  human  faithfulness,  how  can  his  present  state  be 
parallel  to  that  of  Adam,  in  which  his  safety  did  depend  on  such 
fidelity  ?  All  argument,  therefore,  from  the  condition  of  tlui 
first  man  and  his  fall,  the  author  himself  being  judge,  becomes 
irrelevant.  There  was  no  engagement  in  his  favour  of  such 
support  as  is  jiromiscd  to  the  redeemed  ;  he  had  no  surety 
pledged  in  his  behalf,  and  at  the  time  of  his  fall,  there  is  no 
proot  of  such  influence  having  been  afTorded  as  the  disciple  of 
Christ  is  warranted  to  expect,  and  on  which  it  is  his  privilege 
to  rely.  Ilow'  inferior  soever  in  themselves  thertforc,  those 
who  are  renewed  again,  have  advantages  over  Adam,  whicti  it 
did  not  comport  with  his  circumstaiR-es  that  he  should  possess. 
The  dispensation  under  which  he  was  placed,  was  ro  display 
Divine  equity,  but  by  the  economy  of  salvation,  God  des.gns  to 
eftect  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace.’ 

We  have  been  induced  more  particularly  to  point  out  the 
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mistakes  and  incongruities  of  this  note,  because,  it  is  of  im. 
portanccto  protest  against  tlie  too  common  practice  of  contro* 
verting  the  sentiments  of  parties  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
understand  them  ;  of  attributing  to  persons  arguments  easy  to 
be  exposed  which  they  do  not  employ ;  and  of  overlooking  tho^ 
which  they  do  use,  but  to  answer  which,  might  require  a 
greater  expence  of  thought.  Truth  can  never  be  publicly  esta- 
blished  till  men  fairly  meet  each  other.  Mr.  Faber’s  object, 
however,  he  informs  us,  was  not  controversy ;  and  except  he 
had  more  closely  considered  the  points  in  debate,  and  reasoned 
with  greater  pertinency,  it  would  have  been  prudent  in  him 
to  have  altogether  abstained  from  it.  As  a  ])ractical  writer, 
were  his  views  of  moral  government  more  clear,  we  should 
find  nothing  to  blame,  and  much  to  applaud.  To  those 
parts  of  the  work  in  which  he  so  well  sustains  this  character, 
we  now  turn  with  pleasure,  and  pursue  his  own  method. 

We  are  next  presented  with  a  description  of  two  classes  of 
men,  whose  understandings  are  enlightened,  while  their  hearts 
are  unaffected.  From  that  of  the  first  class,  we  will  present 
our  readers  with  a  quotation,  which  will  illustrate  what  we  have 
said  respecting  his  accurate  perception,  and  clear  display  of 
character. 

‘  The  anguish,  which  persons  of  the  first  description  feel,  arises 
ynerely  from  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  from  a  dread  of  threatened 
punishment.  In  their  case,  there  is  no  spiritual  loathing  of  the 
•  blackness  of  sin,  no  horror  of  it  springing  from  the  knowledge  of 
its  hatefulness  to  God,  no  indisnatioriy  no  xehement  desire^  no  zeal^ 
no  revenge.  The  tempest  in  their  hearts  is  conjured  up  by  terror, 
unmixed  terror.  They  feel  nothing  of  filial  sorrow  at  having  offended 
their  heavenly  Father ;  they  feel  no  compunction  at  having  counted 
the  blood  of  atonement  an  unholy  thing;  they  feel  no  grief  at  having 
resisted  the  gracious  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Sin  still  rei^ 
triumphant  in  their  hearts,  and  they  inwardly  abhor  that  law,  which 
strikes  at  the  very  existence  of  their  idol.  Were  all  fears  of  future 
punibhment  removed,  and  were  they  assured  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  that  mere  annihilation  would  hereafter  be  their  portion, 
these  joyful  tidings  would  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and 
remove  every  uneasy  thought  from  their  heart.  Let  us  eat  and 
drinky  for  io-morrovo  voe  die.  They  would  return  with  avidity  to  their 
former  vicious  indulgences,  regardless,  whether  their  conduct  was 
pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  Most  High.  It  is  not  sin  that  they 
hate,  but  the  XKages  of  sin  ;  it  is  not  God  that  they  love,  but  their 
cum  i^ajety.  In  vain  is  the  wonderful  goodness  and  long-suffering  of 
the  Lord  held  up  before  the  eyes  of  their  understanding.  The  num¬ 
berless  blessings  which  they  enjoy,  the  numberless  evils  from  which 
they  are  exempt,  the  patience  with  which  God  has  endured  their 
perverseness,  the  opportunities  which  he  has  given  them  of  repent- 
?ncr,  the  tender  loving-kindness  with  which  he  condescending^T 
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solicits  (as  it  were)  a  reconciliation  with  them;  like  Gallio^  Mry 
cnre  for  none  of  these  things.  In  vain  for  them  doth  the  whole  crea-* 
tion  proclaim  the  beneficence  of  the  great  Creator.  In  vain  for 
them  doth  he  cause  the  sun  to  shine*  and  the  seasons  to  revolve  in; 
grateful  vicissitude.  In  vain  for  them  doth  he*  b^  tlie  powerful 
machinery  of  nature*  send  the  springs  into  the  rivers^  tohich  run 
among  the  hills.  In  vain  for  them*  by  the  united  operation  of  va« 
jious  causes*  doth  he  bring  food  out  oj  the  earthy  and  mne  that 
•Mketh  glad  the  heart  of  man^  and  oil  to  make  him  a  cheerful  counter 
g)ice^  and  bread  to  strengthen  man's  heart.  They  will  riot  in  these 
lessings*  even  to  satiety;  the  harp  and  the  molt  the  tahret  and  pipef 
re  in  their  feasts  ;  but  they  regard  not  the  work  rf  the  Lord^  neither- 
j’hlder  the  operation  of  his  hands, 

<  The  mysterious  act  of  mercy  displayed  in  man’s  redemption  may 
e  described  to  them*  but  it  excites  no  feeling  of  gratitude  in  their 
[)uls.  The  blameless  life,  the  wonderful  love*  the  bitter  sufferings* 
nd  the  lingering  death  of  the  Son  of  God*  are  acknowledged  in  woi^t 
odeed,  but  fail  to  touch  their  hearts.  Though  salvation  be  freely 
liered  to  them*  though  the  mild  voice  of  the  Redeemer  calls  upon 

Irho  thirst  to  drink  of  the  water  of  everlasting  life  ;  they  angrily 
I  the  proffered  cup  from  their  lips*  and  hate  that  mode  of  saf* 
)n  which  requires  the  dereliction  of  sin.  In  short*  their  under-- 
dings  are  convinced*  but  their  hearts  remain  untouched.  They 
the  danger  of  sin*  bnt  they  love  it,  and  cleave  to  it ;  they  per- 
e  the  necessity  of  a  life  of  holiness*  but  they  detest  and  abhor  it.* 
g  the  devils*  they  believe  and  tremble ;  but  like  them  also,  they 
t  indignantly  against  the  Lord  and  against  his  Christ.  Even  the 
mvaeth  his  owner ^  and  the  ass  his  master’* s  crib;  but  they  are 
i  to  every  sense  of  gratitude ;  they  consider  God  in  the  light  of  * 
rant*  who  seeks  to  deprive  them  of  their  dearest  enjoyments.' 
78—82. 

The  points  of  character  which  mark  the  other  class*  are 
ciied  with  equal  skill;  but  we  doubt  whether  it  can  so  well 
said  of  those  who  compose  it*  that  their  hearts  are  entirely 
fleeted  by  eternal  objects,  as  that  they  are  greatly  oppressed 
the  influence  of  those  which  are  merely  temporal.  If  their 
‘ctions  were  not  at  all  engaged  by  religion,  there  would  be 
^ound  for  Mr.  F.  to  administer  encouragement  and  con¬ 
ation.  They  are  rather  to  be  considered*  therefore,  as  suf- 
^ntly  attached  to  spiritual  things  to  be  hopeful,  but  too  little 
to  be  happy.  They  are  engaged  in  an  arduous,  and  pro- 
Jy  long  continued  struggle,  but  they  have  every  reason  to 
^t  in  Him  with  whom  is  everlasting  strength,  that  though 
isionally  foiled,  they  will  ultimately  conquer. 

The  influence  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  will  is  then  considered 
^  chapter  full  of  interest,  especially  to  a  young  traveller 
the  heavenly  country.  He  will  find  himself  in  com- 
*‘y  with  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  dangers  and  sorrows 
the  Way ;  who  can  understand  the  feelings  of  bis  almost 
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mistakes  and  incongruities  of  this  note,  because.it  is  of  im. 
portanceto  protest  against  the  too  common  practice  of  contro¬ 
verting  the  sentiments  of  parties  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
understand  them  ;  of  attributing  to  persons  arguments  easy  to 
be  exposed  wiiich  they  do  not  employ ;  and  of  overlooking  those 
which  they  do  use,  but  to  answer  which,  might  require  a 
greater  expence  of  thought.  Truth  can  never  be  publicly  esta¬ 
blished  till  men  fairly  meet  each  other.  Mr.  Faber’s  object, 
however,  he  informs  us,  was  not  controversy ;  and  except  he 
had  more  closely  considered  the  points  in  debate,  and  reasoned 
with  greater  pertinency,  it  would  have  been  prudent  in  him 
to  have  altogether  abstained  from  it.  As  a  ])ractical  writer, 
were  his  views  of  moral  government  more  clear,  we  should 
find  nothing  to  blame,  and  much  to  applaud.  To  those 
parts  of  the  work  in  which  he  so  well  sustains  this  character, 
we  now  turn  with  pleasure,  and  pursue  his  own  method. 

We  are  next  presented  with  a  description  of  two  classes  of 
men,  whose  understandings  are  enlightened,  while  their  hearts 
are  unaifected.  From  that  of  the  first  class,  we  will  present 
our  readers  with  a  quotation,  which  will  illustrate  what  we  have 
said  respecting  his  accurate  perception,  and  clear  display  of 
character. 
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‘  The  anguish,  which  persons  of  the  first  description  feel,  arises 
ynerely  from  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  from  a  dread  of  threatened 
punishment.  In  their  case,  there  is  no  spiritual  loathing  of  the 

•  blackness  of  sin,  no  horror  of  it  springing  from  the  knowledge  of 
its  hatefulness  to  God,  no  indications  no  rehement  desires  no  zeds 

*  no  revenge.  The  tempest  in  their  hearts  is  conjured  up  by  terror, 
unmixed  terror.  They  feel  nothing  of  filial  sorrow  at  having  offended 
their  heavenly  Father ;  they  feel  no  compunction  at  having  counted 
the  blood  of  atonement  an  unholy  thing;  they  feel  no  grief  at  haying 
resisted  the  gracious  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Sin  still  rei^s 
triumphant  in  their  hearts,  and  they  inwardly  abhor  that  law,  which 
strikes  at  the  very  existence  of  their  idol.  Were  all  fears  of  future 
punibhment  removed,  and  were  they  assured  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  that  mere  annihilation  would  hereafter  be  their  portion, 
these  joyful  tidings  would  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and 
remove  every  uneasy  thought  from  their  heart.  Let  us  eat  and 
drinks  for  io-tiiorrovo  voe  die.  They  would  return  with  avidity  to  their 
former  vicious  indulgences,  regardless,  whether  their  conduct  was 
pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  Nlost  High.  It  is  not  sin  that  they 
hate,  but  the  ixages  of  sin  ;  it  is  not  God  that  they  love,  but  their 
cvm  safety.  In  vain  is  the  wonderful  goodness  and  long-suffering  of 
the  Lord  held  up  before  the  eyes  of  their  understanding.  The  num¬ 
berless  blessings  which  they  enjoy,  the  numberless  evils  from  which 
they  are  exempt,  the  patience  with  which  God  has  endured  their 
perverseness,  the  opportunities  which  he  has  given  them  of  repent¬ 
ance,  the  tender  loving-kindness  with  which  he  condescendingly 
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ff)licits  (as  it  were)  a  reconciliation  with  them;  like  Oallio» 
care  for  none  of  these  things.  In  vain  for  them  doth  the  whole  crea-' 
tion  proclaim  the  beneficence  of  the  great  Creator.  In  vain  for 
them  doth  he  cause  the  sun  to  shine»  and  'the  seasons  to  revolve  in  - 
grateful  vicissitude.  In  vain  for  them  doth  he,  by  tlie  powerful 
machinery  of  nature,  send  the  springs  into  the  rivers^  vohich  run 
mong  the  hills.  In  vain  for  them,  by  the  united  operation  of  va¬ 
rious  causes^  doth  he  bring  food  out  oj  the  earthy  and  xuine  that 
vidketh  glad  the  heart  of  man^  and  oil  to  make  him  a  cheerful  counter 
and  bread  to  strengthen  man's  heart.  They  will  riot  in  these 
lessings,  even  to  satiety;  the  harp  and  the  viol,  the  tahret  and  pipef 
re  in  their  feasts  ;  but  they  regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord,  neither 
mder  the  operation  of  his  hand'i, 

I  <  The  mysterious  act  of  mercy  displayed  in  man’s  redemption  may 
fte  described  to  them,  but  it  excites  no  feeling  of  gratitude  in  their 
ft  ils.  The  blameless  life,  the  wonderful  love,  the  bitter  sufferings, 
ftnd  the  lingering  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  are  acknowledged  in  wo^t 
■  deed,  but  fail  to  touch  their  hearts.  Though  salvation  be  freely 
ftdered  to  them,  though  the  mild  voice  of  the  Redeemer  calls  upon 
ft  1  who  thirst  to  drink  of  the  water  of  everlasting  life  ;  they  angrily 
Bi>h  the  proffered  cup  from  their  lips,  and  hate  that  mode  of  sal* 
I  lion  which  requires  the  dereliction  of  sin.  In  short,  their  under-- 
ftirdings  are  convinced,  but  their  hearts  remain  untouched.  They 
fte  the  danger  of  sin,  but  they  love  it,  and  cleave  to  it ;  they  per- 
ftive  the  necessity  of  a  life  of  holiness,  but  they  detest  and  abhor  it.* 
r  ft'ke  the  devils,  they  believe  and  tremble ;  but  like  them  also,  they 
[  Byit  indignantly  against  the  Lord  and  against  his  Christ.  Even  the 
I  ft  kno'wetk  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master'* s  crib  ;  but  they  are 
f  ftad  to  every  sense  of  gratitude ;  they  consider  God  in  the  light  of 
f  ■tyrant,  who  seeks  to  deprive  them  of  their  dearest  enjoyments.* 
'ft' 78-82. 

^■The  points  of  character  which  mark  the  other  class,  are 
ft  (lied  with  equal  skill ;  but  we  doubt  whether  it  can  so  well 
°  ft  said  of  those  who  compose  it,  that  their  hearts  are  entirely 
ft^ectetl  by  eternal  objects,  as  that  they  are  greatly  oppressed 
ft  the  influence  of  those  which  are  merely  temporal.  If  their 
ty  ft  etions  were  not  at  all  engaged  by  religion,  there  would  be 
n,  ft  ^ound  for  Mr.  F.  to  administer  encouragement  and  con- 
d  fttion.  They  are  rather  to  be  considered,  therefore,  as  suf- 
B  endy  attached  to  spiritual  thifigi^to  be  hopeful,  but  too  little 
B  to  be  happy.  They  are  engaged  in  an  arduous^  and  pro- 
^  ftly  long  continued  struggle,  but  they  have  every  reason  to 
7  ftt  in  Him  with  whom  is  everlasting  strength,  that  though 
ft^ionally  foiled,  they  will  ultimately  conquer. 

_  fthe  influence  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  will  is  then  considered 
B^^  chapter  full  of  interest,  especially  to  a  young  traveller 
eir  ft^*‘^'s  the  heavenly  country.  He  will  find  himself  in  com- 
nt-  ft'  '^ilh  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  dangers  and  sorrows 
{ly  Way ;  who  can  understand  the  feelings  of  Ijis  almost 
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tainting  mind  ;  can  aympathiKc  w'lih  him  in  his  toil,  and  ad¬ 
minister  sound  and  clicH'rinfi^  counsel.  Bcfor<^  vve  leave  tlm 
chapter,  we  cannot  help  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  well  selt'cteil  and  beautiful  citation  at  the  close  of  it.  , 

In  tracing  the  effects  of  Divine  o|>erations  on  the  affections, 
the  author  sets  !>efore  us  the  beauties  of  the  Christian  character! 
in  its  higher  degrees  of  advancement,  displaying  itself  in  t 
mind  elevated  above  tlie  passing  events  of  time,  in  a  sweet ncja 
and  harmony  of  temper,  ami  a  persevering  but  pnulent  effort | 
to  refoi'in  iiiaiikiud,  and  diffuse  the  blessings  of  ti'utli  and  pict) 
in  ail  ilireetions.  Depraved  must  be  the  mind  which  would 
not  admire  the  exeellenee  here  portrayed,  and  high  the  at- 
taiiifuents  of  those  who  would  not  find  that  they  have  yet  much 
to  aeeomplish.  The  effects  of  Christianity,  in  Uiemselves  so 
lovely,  are  rendered  still  more  attractive,  by  a  well  exhibited 
i'ontrast  with  the  professions  and  results  of  infidelity.  Krom 
this  part  of  the  treatise  we  will  present  our  readers  with  anotli(An(l 
sj)ceimen  of  l^lr.  Faber’s  manner  :  ‘I 
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‘  The  dignity  of  human  nature;  the  internal  fitness  of  thinga;  tli 
moral  sense ;  the  K'nuty  of  virtue,  and  the  deformity  of  vice ;  th 
tendency  of  the  heart  to  tlie  one,  and  its  repugnance  to  the  other 
the  superiority  of  philosophy  over  Christianity;  the  charms  of  uni 
versid  philanthropy  and  disinterested  benevolence:  have  in  our  owi 
memory  been  repeatedly  and  triumphantly  brought  forward.  Th 
(tod  of  Israel  has  been  insulted  to  his  face;  his  statutes,  and  hi 
ordinances,  have  been  ridiculed;  the  person  of  his  Son  has  bti 
vilified ;  the  operations  of  his  Holy  Spirit  have  been  held  up,  aj 
mad  enthusiasm ;  and  Christianity  has  been  traduced  as  the  artfi 
machinations  of  a  designing  impostor.  We  have  been  informed  th  i 
w  hen  philosophy  should  take  the  lead,  a  new  and  happier  order 
things  would  succeed  to  the  present.  Emancipated  from  ti 
shackles  of  priestcratl  and  tyranny,  human  reason  w^ould  expand  it^ 
to  its  full  growth,  and  infallibly  conduct  us  to  peace,  to  love,  and 
happiness.  Religion,  the  bug-bear  of  deluded  mortals,  would  hi 
her  diminished  head ;  prejudices  would  vanish  from  oft*  the  face  lai 
tlie  earth ;  cruelty  and  despotism  would  become  extinct  with  prb  J  ogn 
and  kings ;  and  the  infinite  perfectibility  of  our  nature  w'ould 
mence.  Wars  would  be  no  more  heard  of ;  and  mankind  would 
one  large  family,  united  by  the  ties  of  a  generous  affection, 
actuated  by  one  common  principle  of  mutual  improvement.  Ti 
conferring  and  receiving  happiness,  w’e  should  behold  the  vast  g’K 
itself  gradually  converted  into  a  terrestrial  paradise. 

*  Such  vain  dreams  of  sclf-intitled  philosophers  have  at  length 
ceived  a  tremendous  confutation.  We  have  seen  realized  in  th 
last  clays,  the  theory  of  a  people  without  a  prince,  without  pr*‘ 
and  without  religion.  We  have  seen  the  Gospel  withdrawn  tro 
nation,  which  had  long  either  perverted  its  doctrines,  or  scofted 
its  truths.  We  have  seen  that  nation  formally  cast  oft*  the  autho 
of  God.  We  have  seen  her  left  to  legislate,  and  frame  * 
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codes  of  natural  religion,  for  herself.  It  almost  Of  peart  ns  if  God 
had  wisely  permitted  the  experiment  to  be  tried,  in  order  that  man 
Qiight  be  taken  in  his  own  folly,  that  the  different  effects  of  Chris- 
yanity,  and  of  unbelief,  might  be  placed  In  the  most  striking  point 
of  view,  and  that  the  pride  of  inhoelity  might  be  for  ever  humbled 
Iq  the  dust.  The  religion  of  God,  and  the  religion  of  Satan,  have 
been  palpably  contrasted  together.  They  both  equally  promised  the 
ble^dngs  of  philanthropy,  universal  charity,  and  diffusive  benevo¬ 
lence  ;  they  iiave  both  equally  declared  the  happiness  of  man  to  be 
heir  object ;  and  they  have  both  equally  held  out  the  prospect  of 
meliorating  our  nature,  and  of  eradicating  the  seeds  of  ignorance, 
ruelty,  and  corruption. 

‘  That  the  Gospel  has  most  faithfully  performed  its  promise,  the 
omtbrtable  experience  of  every  sincere  believer  will  joyfully  ac- 
nowledge.  We  may  now  ask  in  what  manner  has  infidelity  kept 
irr  promise  to  her  deluded  followers  ?  She  lias  opened  the  flood* 
ates  of  licentiousness  and  immorality ;  she  has  deified  lust,  pride, 
nd  blasphemy  ;  she  has  encouraged  an  indiscriminate  cruelty,  and 
hirst  of  blood ;  she  has  trampled  upon  those  rights  of  man  which 
He  alTfcted  to  vindicate,  and  she  has  endeavoured  to  tear  away  tho 
ily  remaining  comfort  of  the  wretched — the  hope  of  speedily  ex- 

f  anting  the  miseries  of  this  life  for  the  happiness  of  a  better.  Such 
e  the  fruits  of  high-vaulting  infidelity.’  pp.  14-0 — 144. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  next  considered  as  a  ‘  Comforter  and  In- 
rcissor  under  which  topic  the  fluctuations  of  Christian  feci- 
ij^are  noticed,  their  causes,  and  the  suitable  inetho<l  to  be 
pursued  by  those  who  expi*rieiice  the  sorrows  of  a  wounded 
Bpliit  and  beclouded  prospects.  The  danger  of  relying  on 
VHi^ible  emotions  on  the  one  band,  and  the  nature  and  value  of 
Wivine  consolations  on  the  oilier,  are  Judiciously  considered  : 
Bsti  in  order  that  his  readers  may  Judge  how  far  they  are  the 
I  Ejects  of  the  invaluable  blessings  of  which  lie  lias  been  treat- 
the  author  proceeds  to  state  those  evidences  by  which  it 
i®ay  be  distinguished  who  are  born  of  God.  Various  marks 
■  Se  laid  down,  by  which  the  produce  of  a  right  faith  may  be 
;  and  especially  the  apostle’s  contrast  between  the 
cAiits  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  Spirit  is  considered,  together  with 
dmections  by  which  some  truly  pious  persons  are  often  disposed 
V  conclude .  against  themselves,  and,  when  they  have  reason 
to  hope  and  patiently  to  wait  for  the  salcation 
Gody  to  go  inoiirning  and  disconsolate  all  their  days. 

work  concludes  with  shewing,  that  Divine  influence  is 
th*  ^wly  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  life, 

^l^roughout  the  whole  of  its  extent ;  not  as  a  transient  and 
•ofV^lonal  assistance,  but  as  an  abiding  principle  in  constant 
i’ed  without  which  no  religious  affection,  no  true  virtue 

horfc  exbt. 
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From  what  we  hsive  said,  it  may  easily  be  inferred  that, 
with  the  exceptions  already  noticed,  we  consider  the  work  as  a  - 
useful  treatise,  written  with  ability  and  suited  to  all  classes  ot  "  ' 
Christians.  Its  style  is  perspicuous  and  elegant ;  the  topic* 
discussed  in  it  are  of  high  importance,  and  many  of  them  arc 
treat e<l  with  just  discrimination  and  great  force.  The  tendency 
of  the  practical  parts  is  purely  evangelical,  and  alike  calculated 
to  detect  the  hypocrite  and  comfort  the  believer.  The  subjects, 
though  often  brought  before  the  public,  arc  seldom  ren(leic(l 
so  interesting,  or  presented  to  the  reader  with  so  mucli,  vigour 
of  thought  and  expression.  We  cannot  but  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  book  will  be  extensively  read ;  and  if.  others  derive 
from  it  as  much  pleasure  as  we  have,  they  will  not  regret  the 
time  spent  in  its  perusal. 


Art.  IV. — The  Speeches' in  Parliament  of  Samuel  Hcrdey^  LL.D. 

F.  S.  A.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  8vo.  pp.  544.  Price  15s. 

Longman  and  Co.  Rivington,  Hamilton,  &c.  Dundee,  1813. 

TN  our  whole  national  economy,  there  is  perhaps  no  one  kind 

of  advancement  in  the  scale  of  what  we  call  consequence,  that 
does  so  much  for  a  man  who  has  hot  the  advantage  either  of  birth 
or  fortune,  as  being  made  a  bishop.  Considered  in  proportion 
to  its  pre-requisites  and  preparation,  it  is  a  greater  transition 
than  can  be  made  in  any  other  case.  Other  plebeians  may  be 
come  lords  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  they  must  be  the  |)os 
sessors  of  great  wealth,  or  have  distinguished  themselves  in  an 
ascending  progress  through  important  offices,  or  a  long  course 
of  senatorial  activity.  And  on  the  strength  of  this  ponderous 
wealth,  or  in  the  exercise  of  these  public  functioQs,  they  will 
have  approached  to  the  habits,  and  even  been  familiarized  (o 
the  society,  of  the  nobility,  and  accustomed  to  so  much  deference 
in  their  vicinity,  or  so  much  obsequiousness  to  the  authority  oi 
their  offices,  or  so  much  attention  to  their  exhibitions  in  great 
assemblies,  that  they  have  more  than  half  attained  the  advan 
tages  of  the  peerage  before  they  formally  receive  its  patent 
its  ceremonial  appendages.  Whereas  a  clergyman,  that  has  n 
riches,  that  may  have  lived  chiefly,  or,  at  least,  coinparutivelv 
in  retirement,  that  has  never  been  heard  in  any  kind  of  debatini 
assemblies,  that  has  received  only  the  common  attentions  due  i 
a  gentleman  and  scholar,  with  a  certain  moderate  addition  c 
his  attaining  perhaps  one  of  the  subordinate  dignities  of  tl 
church,  may  be  suddenly  introduced  into,  the  House  of  Lot^ 
shall  take  there  what  will  be  generally  felt  a  higher  rank  th 
many  of  its  occupants,  and  may  demand  the  attention  of  the  o 


\ 
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nobility  of  the  country  to  what  Jie  thinks  and  wislu^  on 
any  subject  t!hat  comes  before  them  ;  while,  in  the  View  of  his 
friends,  his  former  ecclesiastical,  and  jierliaps  desponding  equals, 
and  the  i)ortion  of  the  community  suddenly  placed  under  his 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  betakes  the  ^nch  or  ascends  the  tlirone 
as  a*  personage  widely  ,  and  inexplicably  different  J’rom  tlie  man 
tliat  was  a  few  years  since  a  plain  vicar  or  rector. 

It  should  seem  that  many  prelates  have  themselves  felt  such 
'amazement  at  this  metamorphosis,  that  thev  have  never  ac- 
*  quired  self-possession  enough  to  take  the  full-  advantages  of 
it.  Whether  they  have  been  absorbed  in  the  endeavour  to 
com]>rehend  the  mystery  of  the  circumstance,  or  could  not 
positively  verify  the  *  reality  of  the  new  mode  of  being,  or 
could  not  bring  their  strength  or  resolution  up  to  the  requisite 
pitch  for  assuming  and  asserting  its  functions  and’  rights,  or 
whatever  else  has  been  the  cause,  the  fact  is,  that  few  of  the 
order  have,  in  later  times,  assumed  to  act  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  elevated  assembly  td  which  they  belong ;  so  few,  indeed, 
that  a  natural  philosopher  who  puts  a  value  on  all  agents  as  the 
possessors  of  some  kind  of  faculty  and  power,  by  exercising 
which  lie  expects  them  to  maintain  their  places  in  the  great 
economy,  might  look  at  the  class  in  question,  with  the  suspicion 
of  its  having  been  assigned  to  an  inappropriate  situation  ;  or,  at 
least,'  with  a  degree  of  regret,  that  it  should  not  manifest  the 
properties  agreeing  to  that  situation. 

Huch  an  observer  will  therefore  feel  a  very  lively  gratification 
in  seeing  one  of  the  class  prove  that  it  has  great  arist^ratic 
and  legislative  capabilities,  however  latent,  by  coming  so  boldly 
and  effectively  into  action,  as  did  Bishop  Horsley,  /fc,  at  any 
rate,'  shewed  no  signs  of  marvelling  at  his  new  situation,  or  of 
being  afraid  of  it.  He  sought  no  refuge  from  its  overpowering 
impressions  in  the  solemn  quietude  of  a  reverend  formality.  His 
faculties  suffered  no  repression  or  paraly^s  in  his  looking  round 
on  the  majesty  of  the  assembly  ;  a  view  which  was  not  taken  by 
a  succession  of  cautious  and  partial  glances,  ventured  at  in¬ 
tervals  ;  but  by  an  open,  crnifident  look  of  examination  and 
challenge.  He  presently  took  his  share  in  debate  on  any  sub- 
ject  on  which- he  had  formed  an  opinion,  and  within  Uiis  com¬ 
pass  almost  every  subject  was  included.  Though  peculiarly  vi- 
I  gilant  and  peremptory  on  all  occasions  involving  ecclesiastical 
questions,  he  scorned  any  notion  of  an  obligation  to  confine  him¬ 
self  to  what  might  be  called  professional  matters ;  and  it  must 
have  been  a  very  daring  opponent  that  would  have  ventured  to 
hint  to  him  the  propriety  of  any  such  limitation,  lie  sopn 
<^ominitted  himself  to  all  the  dangers' of  .positive  battle,  and  had 
a  peculiar  and  provoking  intrepiditv  in 'challenging  the  enemy 
VoL.  11.  N.  S.  F  ' 
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to  do  his  worst.  It  is  ..true,  indeed,  and  almost  too  obvious  to 
need  noticing,  that  the  valour  which  iights  generally  in  tlie 
ranks  of  the  ascendant  party,  is  not  subjected  to  the  hardest 
test,  and  can  never  attain  a  character  of  romantic^  heroism. 
Nevertheless,  our  right  reverend  combatant  had  in  his  mannor 
.something  so  peculiarly  and  emphatically  assailant,  such  an  air 
of  direct  defiance,  such  a  confidence  to  commit  himself  totally 
without  reserve,  or  provided  means  of  retreat,  such  a  prompti¬ 
tude  to  expose  himself  singly  in  advance  before  his  allies,  such  a 
perfect  unhesitating  explicitness  in  telling  his  opponents,  to 
their  beards,  that  he  would  give  them  ‘  to  the  fowls  of  the  air 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field,’  such  an  embodying  in  his  own  per¬ 
son  of  the  stress  of  the  war,  such  an  apparent  carelessness  how 
much  of  the  opposite  and  vindictive  force  he  might  draw  on 
himself  individually,  fearless  of  taking  the  champion’s  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  hazard,  and  such  a  confident  occupation  of  >vliatever 
position  would  present  him  most  j>rominently  to  their  weapons, 
that  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  him  to  have  been  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  bravery  competent  to  dare  any  conflict  without  pre¬ 
viously  counting  the  fellow-fighters. 

One  of  the  strongest  indications  how  much  he  was  at  his  ease 
in  assuming  the  full  exercise  of  the  functions  of  his  new  situa- 
‘iion,  appears  in  that  facility  of  irony  and  sarcasm  which  inarks 
the  first  speech  here  reported  to  us,  which  was  made  very  soon 
after  his  attainment  of  the  bench.  Almost  all  the  subsequent 
speeches  have  here  and  there  some  touches  of  this  sort  of  gaiety. 
It  comes  without  the  smallest  afiectation  or  effort.*  It  is  quite 
genuine,  and  often  sudden.  It  is  sometimes  transient,  and 
sometimes  a  little  prolonged,  just  as  it  may  happen.  It  is  almost 
always  powerfully  caustic.  In  some  instances,  where  its  appli¬ 
cation  was  signally  just,  as,  for  example,  when  it  fell  on  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  the  reader  is  extremely 
gratified  in  imagining  the  mortification  it  must  have  inflicted. 

Clear  statement,  however,  acute  discrimination,  and  vigoroiw 
argument,  form  the  leading  intellectual  distinction  of  these 
speeches ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  these  are  supported  by 
so  wide  and  accurate  a  knowledge  of  facts,  that  whether  the 
reasoning  has  been  deliberately  prepared  beforehand,  or  is 
called  forth  by  some  view  of  the  subject  presented  at  the  time, 
makes  no  difference  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  orator’s  re¬ 
sources.  Even  the  critical  and  biblical  learning  of  our  prelate  is 
brought,  with  striking  advantage  to  the  subject,  and  trium¬ 
phant  eflfect  in  debate,  to  bear  on  the  question  of  West  Indit 
slavery. 

Every  one,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
style  of  W'arburton,  will  be  very  often  reminded  of  him  in  lis- 
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lening  to  Horj^ley.  He  will  have,  ia  broad  display  before  him, 
many  the  same  moral  and  intellectual  characteristics ;  the  in^ 
trepidiiy,  tlie  self-cooHdence,  the  arro^nce,  the  driving  urgency, 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  and  the  habitually  ice  temper  and 

attitude  ;^.tlie  acuteness,  io  a  measure  the  rapidity  of  thought, 
the  facility  of  turning  to  use  any  part  of  the  most  ample  resources, 
the  delight  to  beat  the  adversary  with  an  apparent  paradox,  the 
readiness  to  adopt  a  cause  or  argument  under  its  greatest  ha« 
zards,  and  maintain  it  at  its  weakest  point,  as  a  gratuitous  dis- 
play  of  courage  and  skill,  previously  to  taking  the  strongest 
ground,  and  b^t  weapons.  In  point  of  diction,  there  is  often 
the  same  mixture  of  the  scholastic,  and  the  familiar  and  collo¬ 
quial,  the  same  clisdain  to  be  confined  to  the  niceties  of  a  trim 
elegance.  Horsley  is,  however,  immensely  surpassed  by  that 
powerful  wildness  of  freedom  which  distinguishes  Warburton^s 
manner,  the  expression  of  that  unlimited  and  indefatigable  ver¬ 
satility  which  assumed  the  whole  creation  as  the  field  of  its 
mingled  sport  and  action.  Warhurton  has  the  advantage  of 
being  vastly  more  eloquent,  in  that  sense  of  the  word  in  which 
it  imports  something  bordering  on  poetry.  He  abounds  in 
happy  allusions,  and  is  often  surrounded  by  some  sudden  splen¬ 
dour  of  a  creative  fancy. 

This  volume  comprises  fifteen  speeches,  which  purport  to  be 
given  at  length,  in  the  precise  words  in  which  they  were  deli- 
vereiL  Most  of  the  subjects  are  important :  the  abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade;  the  Claims  of  the  Irish  Catholics ;  the  Bill  for 
preventing  the  Alarriage  of  Persons  divorced  for  Adultery  ; 
the  Treason  Bill  of  November  1795  ;  the  Preliminaries  of  the 
Peace  of  Amiens.  Several  are  on  ecclesiastical  matters.  One 
of  them,  of  enormous  length,  (80  pages)  is,  we  think,  very  inju¬ 
diciously  inserted.  It  was  a  laborious  and  extremely  able  ex¬ 
ertion,  in  vindication  of  the  claims  of  a  particular  clergymm, 
whose  interests  were  implicated  in  a  particular  enclosure  biUpi. 
and  proves  that  the  Bishop,  bad  he  fallen  into  another  prpf^ 
rion,  would  have  made  a  consummate  barrister ;  but  Ufe  subject 
cannot  be  of  the  smallest  general  interest,  and  its  filling  so 
birge  a  space  will  only  make  the  purchasers  of  the  volume  the 
more  sensible  of  its  exorbitant  price.  ^ 

No  one  will  feel  it  worth  while  to  quarrel  with  these  speeches 
for  declaring,  without  ceremony,  the  bishop^s  well  known  hi  A 
^urch  notions,  coupled  ^ with  his  firm  faith  in  the  horrible  wick¬ 
edness  of  lifting  a  finger  against  the  ‘  powers  that  be/  whoever 
they  may.  be,  and  however  flagitious  their  conduct.  It  is  amus- 
to  think  what  a  dreadful  explosion  there  would  have  been, 
the  Bishop  lived  to  see  these  times,  against  the  French 
people  tor  their  unfaithfulness,  their  rebellion  as  be  noMt  have 
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denominated  it,  against  their  late  Emperor;  for  to  this  length 
his  doctrine,  as  avowed  in  one  passage  in  this  volume,  would 
fairly  go.  IIow  little  or  how  much  reason  soever  it  may  be 
thought  there  is  for  giving  the  prelate  credit  for  genuine  zeal 
in  behalf  of  religion,  we  have  been  several  times,  in  passing 
through  this  volume,  gratified  at  the  sight  of  the  courageous 
austerity  with  which  he  was  sure  and  prompt  to  take  vindictive 
notice  of  any  sign  of  irreligious  levity  in  the  noble  assembly. 
He  maintained  a  peculiar  and  intirai(lating  boldness,  with  the 
utmost  possible  explicitness,  and,  as  it  were,  breadth  of  expres¬ 
sion,  when  he  made  any.reference  to  Christianity  or  the  Bible. 
The  Bible  was  to  be  referred  to  in  the  debate  on  the  Slave  Trade ; 
and  it  seems  some  noble  Lord  was  pleased  to  laugh  when  the 
Bishop  began  to  quote  one  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  to  Timothy. 
There  have  been  many  ecclesiastics  who  would  have  let  this 
pass  ;  but  not  so  Bishop  Horsley. 


*  I  affirm  that  the  New  Testament  contains  an  express  reprobation 
in  terms,  an  express  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade  by  name,,  as  sinful 
in  a  veiT  high  degree.  The  apostle  St.  Paul,  my  Lords,  in  the  first 
of  his  Epistle  to  St.  Timothy .~My  Lords,  the  Bible  is  to  be  treated 
in  this  House,  with  reverence*  If  I  find  occasion,  in  argument  upon 
a  subject  like  the  present,  to  quote  particular  texts,  any  noble. Lord 
who  may  think  proper  to  receive  such  quotations  with  a  laugh,  must 
expect  that  I  call  him  to  order.— I  was  saying,  my  Lords,  that  St 
Paul,  in  the^  first  of  his  Epistles  to  St  Timothy,  having  spoken  of 
persons  that  were  lawless  and  disobedient,  ’  &c. 


We  were  equally  gratified  by  the  magisterial  and  contemp¬ 
tuous  tone  in  which  he  reprimanded  another  laugh  emitted  by 
some  ,  noble  Lords,  while  he  was  quoting  from  Mr.  Park’s 
Travels  a  description,  a  perfectly  simple  and  serious  one, 
of  the  kind  and  sympathetic  manners  of  the  women  in  one  part 
of  Africa,  as  experienced  by  him  when  in  great  distress. 

*  We  are  extremely  gratified  too  by  the  noble  arrogance,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  with  which  he  fights  and  spurns  the  advocates  of 
the  Slave  Trade ;  and  nothing  can  .be  more  amusing  than  the 
sarcastic  compliments,  and  mock-respectful  references,  to  a 
noble  Earl  who  had  quoted  the  Bible  in  defence  of  pe^tual 
slavery.  In  this  instance  the  galling  humour  is  considerably 
prolonged,  and  returns  with  a  lucky  bite  when  the  Earl  must 
have,  thought  it  was  fairly  p^t.  The  speech  ends  wth  a  most 
soleinn  and  commanding  admonition  of  the  Day.of  Judgemei^t. 

These  speeches  are  preceded  by  a  Dedication,,  signed  by  the 
Bishop’s  SOD,  who  appears  to  take  ,the  full  responsibility 
editor*  *  ‘  ‘  ’  w  ^ 
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Art.  V.  The  Missionary.  A  Poem,  crown  octavo,  pp.  136,  price  7#. 

London,  Murray,  1813. 

NARRATIVE  Poetry,  including  dramatic  under  that  general 
^  .name  has  ever  been  found  the  most  populat*.  We  at¬ 
tribute  this  preference  to  the  display  which  it  adbrds  of  human 


•  \ 

*  We  use  the  expression  *  dramatic  poetry,’  because  it  is  only  as 
poetry,  (though  perhaps  of  the  highest  order,)  that  dramatic  com¬ 
position  has  any  claim  on  our  attention.  We  feel  it  unnecessary  in 
this  place,  to  repeat  our  firm  conviction  of  the  pernicious  tendency 
of  theatrical  exhibitions,  as  there  is,  we  hope,  no  danger  of  our  be¬ 
ing  misunderstood  on  this  point.  We  confess,  that  we  are  desirous 
of  rescuing  from  its  unhallowed  association  with  the  stage,  that  pe¬ 
culiar  species  of  drama,  if  it  must  be  called  drama,  which,  under  the 
denomination  of  tragedy,  comprises  some  of  the  best  poetry  in  all 
languages.  It  is  obvious  that  it  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  the 
histrionic  art.  A  tragedy  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  poem;  a  play 
is  not  a  poem  either  necessarily  or  usually.  We  will  go  further,  and 
will  venture  to  assert,  that  a  tragedy,  in  proportion  as  it  conforms 
to  the  severe  rules  which  genuine  criticism  has  applied  to  this  class  of 
composition,'  and  the  more  nearly  it  approaches  the  standard  of  ideal 
excellence,  becomes  less  adapted  for  theatric  representation*  We  are 
persuaded  that  a  man  of  cultivated  poetical  taste,  would  as  little  think 
of  going  to  the  theatre  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  dramatic  poetry,  as  he 
would  resort  to  an  oratorio  for  the  gratification  or  the  excitement  of 
devotional  feeling.  Whatever  amusement  results  from  theatrical  exhi¬ 
bition,  is  drawn  from  a  (juite  different  source.  It  is  afforded  by  the 
powers  of  the  actor,  the  imitative  display  of  the  passions,  combined 
with  the  pomp  of  scenic  representation.  We  do  not  deny  that  in  the 
form  of  a  tragedy,  (such,  for  instance,  as  Shakspear’s  King  John, 
or  Miss.Baillie's  De  Montford,)  a  perception  of  the  intrinsic  merit^ 
of  the  composition,  may  accompany,  and  mingle  with,  an  attention  to 
the  performance ;  but  this  forms  a  subordinate  part  of  the  amusement, 
and  has  always  been  found  in  itself  insufficient  to  attract  or  interest 
the  frequenters  of  the  theatre.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  to  hear  Shakspeare, 
but  to  see  Kemble,  that  an  audience  is  collated :  and  to  see  Kemble, 
is  pretty  nearly  the  saiaie  kind  of  amusement  as  to  see  D’Egville — We 
know  tnat  iii  reply  to  arguments  brought  forward  against  the  stage, 
the  unexceptiomdble. morality  of  some  plays,  and  the  poetical  merit! 
of  others,  have  been  urged  as  a  pretext  (flimsy  inde^)  for  attend- 
hig  their  exhibition,  as  if  that  were  the  only  or  the  best  means  of  ap¬ 
preciating  them  as  works  of  genius,  and  of  entering  int  *  the  design  of 
the  poet.  We  call  it  a  flimsy  pretext,  because  those  who  urge  it,  ei¬ 
ther  sadly  impose  on  themselves,  or  seek  to  deceive  others  by  assign^ 
“tg  such  a  reason  as  the  motive  which  leads  them  to  the  theatre  The 
which  is  occupied  with  the  gorgeous  spectacle,  or  the  quick  sue- 
J^^sion  of  objects  there  presented  to  the  sensitive. faculties,  is  not  at 
;^re  to  receive  the  finer  impressions  q£  poetical  beauty,  or  to  indulge 
the  .calm  luxury  of  imaginative  pleasures.  *  The  attention  is  too* 
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character  and  of  human  paaaions.  Every  body  to  kno% 
how  a  fellow-creature  feels  and  acts  in  a  particular  situation : 
loves  to  see  different  tempers  brouglit  into  contrast  ;  and  to 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  sentinumts  which  the  poet  attri¬ 
butes  to  them.  Besides,  it  is  among  the  strong  feelings  bf  the 
soul  that  fancy  finds  work  :  it  is  oU  the  sustaining  atmosphere 
of  passion  that  the  imagination  mounts  and  soars.  What 
W’ouhl  appear  the  very  madness  of  rant  to  a  reader  altogether 
unprej)ared  for  it,  is  to  one,  whose  feelings  have  been  ])roperiy 
Wrought  upon  by  a  sympathy  with  the  imaginary  personages 
before  him,  perfectly  congenial.  The  mind,  like  the  body,  has 
its  fevers,  and,  in  the  paroxysm,  attains  a  supet-human,  and, 
sometimes,  friglitftil  energy.  Accordingly,  the  writer  who  has 
not  the  art  to  interest  the  reader  for  the  actoi-s  in  his  story,  must 

much  distracted  to  allow  of  so  different  an  exercise  of  the  intellect.  The 
actor's  principal  appeal,  is  made  to  the  simple  and  universal  instinct 
of  curiosity,  the  indulgence  of  which,  wnen  exercised  without  a 
purpose,  or  on  no  sufficient  object,  becomes  the  amuaenvent  of  a 
child,  and  tends  to  vitiate  and  w:eaken  the  mind,  hy  precluding,  or  in¬ 
terfering  with,  the  operation  of  its  nobler  faculties.  To  th^,  th« 
poet  addresses  himself ;  and  his  object  is  to  sufround  us  with  afhir 
ideal  world,  in  which  w'e  ourselves  take  part  as  ideal  actors,'  and  to 
awaken  within  us  by  the  help  of  the  imagination,  those  indefinite 
feelings  which  elevate  us  above  ourselves.  The  original  purpose  nf 
the  drama,  as  exhibited  in  the  ancient  theatres,  was  to  furnish  hints, 
which  the  imagination  might  seize  and  embody  for  itself.  Before  the 
art  of  printing  was  invented,  public  exhibitions  of  this  kind  were  not 
without  their  use ;  at  least  there  was  a  plausible  excuse  for  their  esU* 
blishnient.  But  not  only  does  this  plea  for  their  encouragement  no 
longer  exist,  but  the  very  construction,  and  the  whole  arrangement  nf 
modern  theatricals,  are  destructive  of  the  effect  they  were  origmnlh 
designed  to  answer  Tlie  perfection  ot*  scenic  pageantry,  though  it 
may  better  suit  the  indolent  minds  Of  the  vulgar,  is  absolutely  fatal  to 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  and  proportionally  injurious  to  the  in* 
tellectual  character ;  to  say  nothing  of  its  moral  evils.  This  note  ha 
‘  already  swelled  beyond  all  due  limits.  We  can  only  thns  briefly  toudi 
on  a  subject  which  is  confessedly  of  great  importance  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  and  which  has  seldom,  we  thin^  been  boosidersd  in 
this  light.  Tilings  have  been  imagined  to  be  similar,  or  nccesswih 
allied,  which  are  widely  dissimilar,  and  which  ought,  both  on  thi 
ground  of  taste,  and  on  that  of.  morals,  to  be  dissociated,  that  the 
one  class  may  not  be  nwde  to  countenance  the  other.  We  cannot  but 
think,  that  a  roan  competent  to  the  task,  feom  a  rare  combination  of 
moral  feeling,  critical  acumen,  and  cidtivatcd  taste,  would  rend^ 
his  country  a  service,  by  giving  an  edition  of  our  great  dramatf^ 
poet,  purified  from  those  corruptions,  and  that  gross  rmaldry,  whid>) 
there  is  good  reason  to  aiqppos^  ate  additions  to  the  text  of  Shakspeait, 
interpolated  by  the  stage-mai^gers,  for  whom  he  wrote,  to  adapt  them 
to  the  gross  taste  of  the  day. 
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sometimes  be  content  to  pass  for  a  madman,  for  passages  which, 
Imd  they  been  properly  introduced  and  skilfully  managed,  might 
hare  had  the  finest  effect.  To  these  higher  beauties,  narratiTa 
poetry  adds  the  charms  of  description,  and  all  the  graces  of 
(lietioii.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  poetical  beauty  that 
docs  not  fall  within  its  prorince. 

We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  have  our  attention  so  frequently 
called  to  poems  of  this  kind.  The  one  before  us  will  not,  indeedj, 
bear  a  comparison  with  some  of  the  popular  productions  of  the 
present  day  t  it  does  not  possess  any  thing  of  those  sublimities 
of  passion  of  which  we  hare  been,  speaking ;  but  it  is  equable 
and  elegant.  The  subject  of  the  story  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Ercilla,  the  Spanish  poet, — Y aldivia's  attempt  to  subdue  Chili, 
and  his  defeat  in  the  valley  of  Arauco.  The  poem  is  apparently 
the  Work  of  one  who  is  accustomed  to  shorter  and  lighter  com¬ 
positions  ;  who  has  all  the  neatness  and  prettiness  oi  style  ne¬ 
cessary  in  such  things  ;  but  who  knows  nothing  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  larger  and  more  complicated  piece,  of  the  proper  ar¬ 
rangement  of  action,  or  grouping  of  figures.  The  spirit  of  the 
Andes  twice  calls  together  the  *  spirits  of  the  fire,’  but  nothing 
comes  of  their  meetings  ;  and  indeed  throughout ,  the  whole 
poem  we  never  elsewhere  hear  of  them.  One  canto,  out  of  the 
eight,  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  story  of  the  Missionary:  it  is 
common-place,  and  uninteresting,  and  entirely  unconnected  with 
the  main  subject.  The  Indian  warriors  meet  round  a  midnight 
lire,  and  some  of  them  speak  speeches  ;  but  we  are  never  made 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  them  to  be  able  to  say  which  is 
which.  One  of  them  goes  to  consult  a  wizard  ;  but  nothing  en¬ 
sues  from  it.  In  short,  half  the  poem  is  made  up  of., these  de¬ 
tached  fragments.  But  it  is  proper,  perhaps,  to  give  our 
readers  the  outline  of  the  story. 

The  commencement  of  the  poem  introduces  us  to  the  ‘  rush 
roof  of  an  aged  warrior,  chief  of  the  mountain  tribes,’  situated  in 
a  lonely  and  lovely  glen,  among  the  wastes  and  wilds  of  the 
Andes.  Two  children,  *  brother  and  sister,*  had  formerly 
cheered  his  solitude  *.  the  description  or  the  boy  is  fanciful  and 
pretty.  , 

*  The  boy  might  seem,  as  beautiful  he  stood, 

A  visionary  elf-child  of  the  wood  ; 

For  in  that  season  of  awak’ning  life. 

When  dawning  youth  and  childhood  are  at  strife ; 

When  on  the  verge  of  thought  gay  boyhood  stands 
Tiptoe,  wi^  glist’ning  eye  and  outspread  hands ; 

VVith  airy  look,  and  form  and  footsteps  light,  . 

And  glossy  locks,  and  features  berry-bright, 

And  eye  like  the  young  eaglet’s,  to  the  ray  ’  ' 

Of  noon,  snblencning,  as  he  sails  away : 
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A  of  «ea-^hell8  on  hw;  boponi  sttung, 

A  »mall  «tO!¥e  hatchet  o'er  his  fthonhiei's  .sinnir, 

With  lender  lance,  and  leathers,  bine  and  r^, 

‘  That,  like  the  heron's  crest,  wav'd  on  his  head, — 

Buoj'ant  with  ^lope^  and  airiness,  and  joy, 

He  wander'd  through  the  woods,  the  loveliest  Indian  boy. ' 

j>.  la 

This  hoy,  lyautaro,  had  been  stolen,  from  his  ‘  Unma's  shin,' 
hy  a  hand  ed'  Spanianls.  They  conveyed  him  (as  the  poet  after- 
waixis  informs  ns)  to  Pern,  and  sold  him  for  a  slave.  From  that 
state  he  is  dehveied  hv  the  Missionary,  Anselmo,  who  educateiK 
him,  becomes  aVtached  to  him,  ami,  at  length,  gives  him  in  mar¬ 
riage  his  ado|>ted  daughter  whom  he  brought  with  him  from 
^ipain.  Valdivia,  the  Spanish  dxieftain,  sees  I^ntaro,  takes  him 
for  his  page,  and,  on  his  ex]>edi\ion  into  Chili,  carries  him  alon? 
with  him.  Anselmo  also  goes  ;  bwt  the  wife  and  child  of 
taro  are  left  behind  at  Lima. 

Seven  years  had  passed  since  the  mountain -wamor  had  thni^ 
been  deprived  of  his  son,  wdten,  suddenly,  his  solitude  is  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  shrill  notes  ol‘  a  Chilian  scout. 

*  The  starting  wamorkncw  the  piercing  tones. 

The  signal- call  of  war,  from  human  bonCs. — 

What  tidings  from  Arauco  ^  vale  he  cried, — 

^  Tidings  of  war  and  blood, tl>e  Scout  replied  ;  • 

Then  the  sharp  pipe  with  shriller  summons  blew, 

And  held  the  blood-red  arrow  high  in  viewv 

^  Mlrere  speed  the  foes 

Along  the  southern  main* 

Have  pass'd  the  vultures  of  accursed  Spain." 

Warrior.  ^  Ruin  pursue  them  on  the  distant  flood, 

And  be  tbek  deadly  portion — blood  for  blood  !" 

Seoul,  Whew*,  round  and  red,  the  moon  shall  next  arise, 

The  cniefe  attend  the  midnight  sacrifice  . 

In  EncoPs  wood,  where  the  great  wiaard  dwells, 

**  Who  w^akes  the  dead  man  w  ith  his  thrilling  spells ; 

Tnrr,  TTlmen  of  the  Mountains,  they  command 
To  lift  the  hatchet,  for  thy  native  land ; 

**  Whilst  in  dread  circle,  round  the 'sere  wood  smoke, 

**  The  mighty  gods  of  vengeance  they  inmke ; 

*  And  call  the  spirits  of  their  fathers  slain, 

^  To  nerv'C  their  lifted  arm,  end  curse  devoted  Spain/* 

So  spoke  the  Scout  of  War and  o'er  tlw  dew. 

Onward  along  the  cra^y  v-idlcy,'  flew. pp*  14, 15. 

The  aged  chief  obej^  the  summons,  coUecis*  liis  fellow-war¬ 
riors,  imd  hastens  to  the  place  .of  meeliag.  -Resistance  againsi 
Valdivia  and  his  Spaniaixls  is  there  agre^  opop,  .and  battle 
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jiTPn.  Ijftiitaro,  that  he  may  not  ritrhi  against  his  eonntrymen,  is 
flaied  by  Valdivia  apart  from  the  engagempTit,  with  the  grmd 
\nQplmo  :  hut,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle^  he  sees  a  Chilian  war¬ 
rior  down; 

‘  Upoh  whose  features  Memory  seemed  to  trace, 

A  faint  resemblance  of  his  father^s  face,^ 

(ind  a  Spanish  hbraetnan  ahovej  ‘  in  act  to  Stfike.^  lie  sjrrings 
kwarfl,  flispatches  the  Spaniard,  rallies  his  yielding  country¬ 
men,  puts  himself  at  their  liead,  and  gains  tt  complete  victory. 
Vftldnria  and  the  Missionary  are  taken  pflsoners.  The  former 
WIs  a  prey  to  the  revenge  oi  the  Indians  ;  but  Lautaro  manages 
10  siive  the  life  of  Anselmo. 

01*  course  the  hero  is  received  by  his  countrymen  with  all  pos- 
siblojoy.  His  father  had  been  killed  in  thelmitle  ;  hut  he  finds 
his  sister,  and  disctovers  his  wife  and  boy,  who  had  wandered 
from  Lima  to  seek  him.  The  party  return  to  the  home  of  tlie 
old  warriorj  where  they  inter  his  bones  ;  and  Anselmo  declares, 
(liat  his  hones  shall  likewise  Ife  interred  in  the  same  spot.  And 
«othe  poem  closes.  » 

There  is,  as  we  said  before,  little  of  character  and  passion  in 
all  this,  and  not  one  person  about  whom  we  feel  in  the  slightest 
‘lo^ee  interested.  Still  there  is  imieh  that  pleases  :  there  is  a 
fowpr  (d  description,  and  the  style  is  certainly  elegant.  The 
Indian  assembly  is  strongly  painteil. 

‘  Far  in  the  centre  of  the  deepest  womb 
The  assembled  Fathers  of  their  country  Stood. 

Midnight  was  come  :  the  sere-wood  fire  burnt  red. 

And  on  the  branches  a  dim  glimmer  slied  : 

The  bursting  flame,  off  wHh  a  fitful  glance, 

Shone  full  on  many  a  dreadful  countenance  ; 

And  every  warrior,  as  his  club  he  rear’d, 

With  larger  shadow,  indistinct,  appear’d  ; 

While  still,  more  terrible,  his  fbrwi  and  mien, 

And  long  wild  locka,  in  the  red  bHixe  were  seen/  p. 

' '  _ 

The  description  of  morfiing,  with  vsbich  the  fiAh  c^mto  opens, 

pleasing  and  appropriate. 

•  ’T»8  now  rare  dawn : — the  Andes*  distant  spires,  * 

One  after  one,  have  cauaht  the  orient  fires. 

W)iere  the  dun  condor  snoots  Ips  upwarc^fli^, 

His  wings  are  touch’d  .with  momenta^ 

Meantime,  beneath  the^  mountaioVghttermg' beads, 

A  boundless  ocean  of  grey  va^ur  spreads. 

That  o’er  the  champun,  stretebm^  far  bek>w. 

Now  moves,  in  cluster’d  ina^^,*n$Ing  slow^ 

Till  all  the  living  landsc^ape  is  display’d 

la  varipus  pomp  of  colour^  and  shade*  p. 
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We  add  the  description  of  Ansclmo’s  cell. 

*  Fronting  the  ocean,  but  beyond  the  ken 
Of  public  view,  and  sounds  of  murm’ring  men^— 

Of  unhewn  roots  compos’d,  and  knarled  wood, . 

A  small  and  rustic  Oratory  stood : 

Upon  its  roof  of  reeds  appear’d  a  cross. 

The  porch  ^within  was  lin’d  with  mantling  most  l 
A  cnicilix  and  hour-glass,  on  each  sid&— • 

One  to  admonish  seem’d,  and  One  to  guide; 

This,  to  impress  how  soon  life’s  race  is  o’er ; 

And  that,  to  lift  our  hopes  w’here  time  shall  be  no  more. 
O’er  the  rude  porch,  with  wild  and  gadding  stray, 

The  clust’ring  copu  weav’d  its  trellis  gay : 

Two  mossy  pines,  high  bending,  interwove 
Their  aged  and  fantastic  arms  above.  ' 

In  front,  amid  the  gay  surrounding  flowers, 

A  dial  counted  tlie  departing  hours, 

On  which  the  sweetest  light  of  summer  shone,— 

A  rude  and  brief  inscription  marked  the  stone 

To  count,  with  passing  shade,  the  hours, 
plac’d  the  dial  ’mid  the  flowers ; 

**  Tliat,  one  by  one,’  came  forth,  and  died, 

**  Blooming,  and  with’ring,  round  Its  side. 

**  Mortal,  let  the  sight  irhpart 
**  Its  pensive  moral  to  thy  heart !” 

Just  heard  to  trickle  tlirough  a  covert  near, )  -  * 

And  soothing,  with  perpetual  lapse,  the  ear, 

A  {bunt,  like  rain«drops.  Alter  d  through  the  stone, — 
And,  bright  as  amber,  on  the  shallows. shone.  >  . 

Intent  his  fairy  pastime  to  pursue, 

And,  gemJike,  novering  o’er  tlie  violets  blue. 

The  humming-bird,  here,  its  unceasing  song 
Heedlessly  murmur’d,  all  the  summer  long,  .  . ;  , 

And  when  the  winter  came,  retir’d  to  rest, 

And  from' the  myrtles  hung. its  trembling  nest., 

No  sounds  of  a  conflicting  world  were  near ; 

The  noise  of  ocean  faintly  met  the  ear,  ^ 

That  seem’d,  as  sunk  to  rest  the  noon-tide  blast, 

But  dying  sounds  of  passions  that  were  past ; 

Or  closing  anthems,  when,  far  off,  expire  , 

The  lessening  echoes  of  the  distant  choir., , 

Here;  every  human  sorrow  bush’d  to  rest, 

His  pale  han&  meekly  cross’d  ppon  his  breast,  ^ . 
ANSELMo'sat :  the'sun,  with  west ’ring  rayi‘\ 

Just  touch’d  his' temples,  and  his  locks  of  grey. 

There  was  no  worldly  feeling*  in  his  eye ^ 
The  world  to  him  w^  as  a  (hmg  gone  by^”  .'V  - 
Now,  all  his  features  lit,  lie  rais'd  hb  look, " 

Then  bent  it  thbugbtful,  and  Unclasp’d  the  book ; 
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'And  whilst  the  hour-glass  shed  its  silent  sandy 
A  tame  opossum  lick’d  his  wither’d  hand. 

That  sweetest  light  of  slow-declining  day^ 

Which  through  the  trellis  pour’d  itj»  slanting  ray* 

Seem'd  light  from  hearen,  when  angels  heard  nis  prayers, 

,  Eestifig  a  moment  on  his  few  grey  hairs.’  .  pp.  jO-^32.  , 

In  the  last  quotation,  the  reader  finds  the  reguVir  versification 
broken  by  the  introduction  of  an  inscription  for  a  dial :  ami 
tliroiighout  the  poem,  .we  find  inscriptioii.s,  aynl  hymns,  and 
$ungs,  and  addresses,  in  ditferent  measures.  Of  this  practice 
we  have  before  expressed  our  disapprobation,  and  we  must 
do  it  again.  What  end  does  it  answer  ?  Is  it  lieeause  such 
things  are  generally  in  such  measures  ?  For  the  same  reason, 
the  speeches  might  be  given  in  prose.  Is  it  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  verse  ?  'f  his  monotony  is  itself  owing  to  the 
want  of  skill  in  the  poet.  On  the  other  'hand,  the  poet  may 
be!;in  to  question  us,  and  demand  what  there  is  in  the  practice 
that  offends  us.  We  answer,  that  it  draws  our  attention  ‘  too 
much  to  tlie  verse.  So  long  as  every  thing  goe‘S  oti  in  regular 
heroic,  we  forget  the  poet  and  the  versification  in  the  subject ;  but 
when  song-measure  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of  a  song,  tlie 
drcaiii  is  broken,  anil  we  think  of  the  projf)riety  of  this :  we 
begin  to  criticise,  our  feeling  is  interrupted  in  its  current,  and 
the  illusion  half  destroyed. 


Kxi,  VI. — An  Enquiry  mto  the  Probability  and  Rationality  Mr, 
Hunter* s  Theory  of  Life  :  being  the  Subject  of  the  first  two  Ana¬ 
tomical  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Royal  College  of.  Surgeons, 
London.  By  John  Abernethy,  F  R.  S.  iSJC.  Professor  of  Ana¬ 
tomy  and  Surgery  to  the  College.  Longman,  Plurst,  Rees,  Ac.  * 

Abernethy  is  already  known  to  the  public,  not  only  as 
standing  in  the  foremost  rank  of  his  profession,  but  also, 
as  a  writer  ^o?  several  works  which  display  originality  of  thought, 
aud  patience,  and  perspicacity  of  observation.  . 

Modern  -  improveme^us  in  .medicine  have‘  consisted,  not  so 
much  in  the  discovery  of  new*  truths,  as  in  the.  detection » and 
^enunciation  of  ancient  errors.  As  a  science, » it  has  -been  re¬ 
duced  within  a  smaller  compass,  but  what  it  has.  lost; in  bulk, 
k  has  gained  in  solidity.  The  complication  of  ait  (has  bcc^i 
brought  back,'  nearer  at  least,  to  the  simplicity'  of  nature, 
ukI  medical  practice  as  well  as  theory,  has  become,,  more 
lhan  it  ev^  was  before,  a  matter  of  common  sense. 

'  These  remarks  apply  almost/ equally,  to  that  branch  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  hiunan  frame,  which  falls  more  especially 
^thin  the  province  of  the  surgeon.  Surgery  was  once,  and 
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that  not  very  long  since,  little  more  than  a  mechanical  art. 
But  such  ineii  as  a  Hunter  and  an  Abernethy  have  progres¬ 
sively  raised  it  to  the  character  and  dignity  of  a  science.  By 
the  hitter,  it  has  been  more  distinctly •  shown  than  by  any  pre- 
ceding  writer,  that  diseases  which  have  been  considered  as 
merely  local,  are,  in  a  great  variety  of  instances,  to  be  regarded 
ras  aft'ections  of  the.  general  system,  and  are  therefore  to  be  era- 
dicated  only  by  those  remedies  which  act  through  the  medium 
of  the  constitution. 

Mr.  A.  has  no  passion  for  the  employment  of  the  knife.  It 
is  to  be  feared,  that  many  a  limb  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  dis- 
play  of  manual  adroitness,  which  miglit  have  been  spared  by 
the  exercise  of  intellectual  skill.  What  a  poor  consolation  is  it 
to  the  wretch  who  has  unnecessarily  lost  a  leg  that  it  was  taken 
off  with  admirable  dexterity  ;  or  to  another,  that  he  has  been 
deformed  for  life,  by  an  elegant  operation ! 

We  have  thought  it  right  to.  give  our  readers  some  preli¬ 
minary  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  author,  that  they  may 
feel  the  same  desire  that  we  did,  to  become  acquainted  with 
a  work,  the  perusal  of  which  has  by  no  means  disappointed  our 
exj>eGtations. 

Some  of  Mr.  Abernethy’s  introductory  observations  arc  par¬ 
ticularly  worthy  of  notice,  and  may  be  quoted  as  specimens  of 
his  style  of  thinking  as  well  as  writing. 


*  By  exercising  the  powers  of  our  minds  in  the  attainment  of  me¬ 
dical  knowledge,  we  learn  and  improve  a  science  of  the  greatest  pub- 
lie  utility.  We  have  need  of  enthusiasm,  or  of  some  strong  incen¬ 
tive,  to  induce  us  to  spend  our  nights  in  study,  and  our  days  in  the 
disgusting  and  health-destroying  avocations  of  the  dissecting  room ; 
or  in  that  careful  and  distressing  observation  of  human  diseases  and 
infirmities,  which  alone  can  enable  us  to  understand,  alleviate,  or  re¬ 
move  them :  for  upon  no  other  terms  can  we  be  considered  as  real 
students  of  our  protesaion.  We  have  need  of  some  powerful  induce¬ 
ment,  exclusively  .of  the  expectation  of  fame  or  emolument ;  for  un¬ 
fortunately  a  man;  may  attain  a  considerable  share  of  public  repu¬ 
tation  and  practice,  without  undertaking  the  labours  1  have  men¬ 
tioned,  without  being  a  real  student  of.  his  profession.^  pp.  4, 5. 


The  remark  with  which  the  above  extract  concludes,  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  founded  on  experience.  To  something  extraneous  to 
merit,  is  medical  prosperity  too  freauently  to  be  ascribed.  The 
most  lucrative  part,  perhaps,  of  professional  skill  consists  not  in 
the  knowledge  either  of  diseases  or  of  remedies.  It  is  not  the 
student/  but  the  man  of  the  world  that  is  best  fitted  for  climb¬ 
ing  tlie  ladder  of  ambition.  It  is  the  cultivation  of  the  exterior, 
rather  than  of  the  understanding, — of  what  js  polished,  rather 
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than  of  what  is  profound,  that  is  most  likely  to  ^ain  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  greater  part  of  piankind. 

Mr.  Hunter’s  Theory  of  Life  is  placed  in  a  clearer  light  by 
Mr.  A.  than  by  its  author.  Mr.  H.  was  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  different  degrees,  in  which  the  same  man  may  possess  the 
faculty  of  thinking,  and  that  of  expressing  thought.  He  could 
ice,  but  he  could  not  ^Aoir,  things  distinctly.  His  lan^iage 
was  not  a  sufficiently  transparent,  medium  to  the  images  of  his 
mind. 

Wc  shall  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  before  us  for  a  state¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  Theory,  as  well  as  for  the  arguments 
which  are  adduced  in  its  favour.  Mr.  A.  has  succeeded  so  Tar  at 
least,  as  to  make  it  appear*  the  most  plausible  conjecture,  that 
I  can  be  formed  upon  a  sdbject,  which,  after  all,  is  perh^  equally 
out  of  the  reach  of  our  senses  and  our  underfdan'ding.  The  whole 
I  of  life  might  be  fruitlessly  spent,' in 'a  search]^  after ,  its.  tnys- 
Iterilms  essence.  We  know  that  wc  existy  but  we  do  iiot  khow^ 
[nor  is  it  likely  hat,.,  with ^  our  terr/^struil  jfaculties,  we  .ever 
shall,  in  what  our  existence  consist or.  ,on  what  it  may 
depend.  But  the  agitation  of  a  question,  which  must  probably 
Itermiiiate  in  doubt,  may  yet  be  attended  with  a  certain  degree  of 
rational  entertainment ;  and  a  writer  itiay  gratify  us  by  the  dis¬ 
play  of  talent  or  ingenuity,  although  he;  fail  to  produce  that 
kind  of  conviction,  which  can  arise  only  from  demonstrative 
evidence. 

Mr.  A.  judiciously  observes,  p.  92. 

*  If  errors  of  thought  terminated  in  opinions,  they  would  be  of  less 
[consequence;  but  a  slight  deviation  from  the  line  of  rectitude  in 
thought,  may  lead  to  a  most  distant  and  disastrous  aberration  from 
{that  Tine  in  action.’ 


This  remark  is  not  exclusively  applicable  to  medicine :  it  is 
maxim  of  moral  wisdom.  Conduct  has  its  root  in  opinion. 
Practical  transgression  may,  in  general,  be  traced  up  to  specu- 
lilivc  error  :  to  think  correctly,  i&the  only  security  for  acting  cor- 
-ctly.  Let  the  understan<ling,  in  early  life,  be  enriched  with 
^ound  principles,  and  weeded  as  much  as  possible  from  every 
s  sum-  fc^ies  of  error  and  prejudice,  and  it  will  form  a  soil  out  of  which 

an  upright  and  exalted  character.  Between 
^  ^urdily  and  vice  there  is  an  inseparable,  although  not  always  a 
isible  connexion.  The  importance  of  theoretical  rectitude  will 
generally  conceded  upon  grand  and  cardinal  points,  and  yet  it 
^y  not  be  equally  acknowledged  upon  others  that  seem  trifling 
irrelevant  to  the  purposes  of  life.  But  no  false  opinion  is  fri* 
^lous  in  its  possible  result.  A  speck  on  the  mental  eye,  which 
too  small  almost  to  be  discerned,  may,  if  not  dispersed  in 
gradually  overspread  the  organ,  and  intercept  ^together 
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the  faculty  of  vision.  In  the  acorn,  we  do  not  see  the  oak  ;  buf 
we  are  not  the  less  certain,  that  from  this  pigmy  embryo  will  ari« 
the  future  giant  oi  tlie  forest. 

We  shall  transcribe  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Mr«  A.^s 
Gond  lecture,  on  account  of  the  benencial  cdect  wliich  it  seems 
calculated  to  produce. 

*  My  mind  resU  at  peace  in  thinking  upon  the  subject  of  life,  as 
it  has  been  taught  by  Mr.  Hunter;  and  I  am  visionary  enough  to 
imagine,  that  if  these  opinions  should  become  so  established  us  to 
be  generally  admitted  by  philosophers,  that  if  they  once  saw  reason 
to  believe  that  life  was  something  of  an  .invisible  and  activd  natuit, 
superadded  to  organization,  they  would  then  see  equal  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  mind  might  be  superadded  to  life,  as  life  is  to  structure. 
They  would  then,  indeed,  still  farther  perceive  how  mind  and  matt^ 
might  reciprocally  act  upon  each  other,  by  means  of  an  intervening 
substance.  Thus  even  would  physiological  researches  enforce  the 
belief,  which  I  may  say  is  natural  to  man,  that  in  addition  to  his  bo¬ 
dily  frame,  he  possesses  a  sensitive,  intelligent,  and  independent 
mind:  an  opinion  which  tends  in  an  eminent  degree  to  produce 
virtuous,  honourable’,’ 'bnd  useful  actions.* 

t 

It  is  with  a  cordial  .welcome,  that  we  receive  such  sentiiiiciils 
as  tliese  from  a  professor  of  anatomy.  It  is  said  of  an  ancient  phi¬ 
losopher,  tliat  he  was  first  impr^sed  with  the  idea  of  a  Divine 
Being,  from  contemplating  tlie  relicts  of  the  human  form.  But 
later  investigators  of  the  corporeal  fabric  have  not  always  bees 
led  to  the  same  desirable  conclusion.  The  atmosphere  of  a  dis¬ 
secting  room  has  been  found  unfavourable  to  the  faith,  as  well 
as  to  the  healtli  of  those  who  have  been  much  exjmsed  to  its  in¬ 
fluence.  Free-thinking,  or  rather  superficial  thinking  upon  the 
subject  of  religion,  has  prevailed  to  a  very  disastrous  extent, 
amongst  tlie  pupils  of  hospitals.  Young  apprentices,  whose 
previous  education  has  consisted  principally  in  (he  mechanid 
drudgery  of  a  shop,  and  whose  learning  has  extended  little  far¬ 
ther  tiian  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  pharmacy, 
as  soon  as  they  commence  an  attendance  upon  the  medical  seboob 
of  our  metropolis,  fancy  themselves  converted,  at  once,  iots 
students  of  a  liberal  profession.  Such  noviciates  in  philosophy 
become  inflated  by  their  newly  acquired  importance,  and,  as  the 
first  fruits  of  au  elevated  rank,  and  an  enlightened  understand¬ 
ing,  are  apt  to.  renounce,  as  narrow  and  illiterate  prejudie^ 
the  wholesome  impressions  of  their  earlier  life. 

In  none,  however,  of  the  preceding 'remarks  would  we  ^ 
understood  to  insinuate,  that  the  denial  of  an  independent,  §p^ 
ritual  priuciple  in  man,  involves,  of  necessity,  the  disavowal  cl 
any  such  principle  in  nature :  or,  that  he  who  regards  the  hii* 
man  soul,  as  the  result  of  anatomical  structure,  must,  thereforci 
refuse  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  at  least  one  mind,  which  no^ 
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preceded  only,,  but  produced  the  organizatiou  of  the  material 
universe. 

The  authority  of  so  respectable  a  teacher  as  Mr.  Abemethy, 
a  scarcely  fail  to  have  a  salutary  influeuce  upou  the  creed  of 
is  disciples :  and  the  example  of  so  enlightened  a  lover  of 
ieiice,  will  serve  to  show,  tliat  the  spirit  of  philosophical  re- 
arch  has  no  necessary  alliance  with  the  demon  of  impiety. 

In  the  degree  in  which  we  extend  our  knowlei^e,  we  grow 
ore  intimately  acquainted  with  our  ignorance.  In  proportion 
i  we  invigorate  our  intellectual  powers,  by  the  exercise  of  them, 
e  become  more  humbly  sensible  of  their  present  immaturity 
id  weakness.  It  is  happy,  if  we  are  thus  led  to  regard  this 
orld,  as  merely  the  vestibule  of  a  much  more  extended  and 
^niheent  theatre  of  action  and  enjoyment,  where  man  will 
ripened  unto  his  perfect  stature,  and  all  the  faculties  and  af« 
:tioas  of  his  frame,  which  are  here  so  miserably  cramped  and 
oDfined,  will  have  space  for  their  free  exercise  and  their  fullest 
xpansion. 


\ii.  WlL^Phcedo ;  a  Dialogue  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Translated  from  the  Greek  of  Plato.  8vo.  pp.  xviii.  184. 
Price  lOs.  6d.  James  Black.  1813. 

^HERE  have  been  discovered  nations  involved  in  a  night  of 
intellectual  darkness  so  great,  as  to  have  no  knowledge 
f  the  existence  of  a  God, — even  no  name  in  their  language 
pressive  of  any  order  of  existences  higher  than  their  own : 
ere  has  not,  however,  been  discovered  one,  so  far  as  •  we 
w,  that  has  not  had  some  belief  in  a  future  state, — some 
I  suspicion  that  death  is  not  the  consummation  of  all  things.* 
hence  the  philosopher  may  choose  to  derive  this  belief, — 
hether  from  some  floating  tradition,  to  be  traced  ultimately  to 
velation ;  or  from  some  internal  feeling, — a  certain  restless - 
s  of  soul  that  finds  nothing  beneath  the  moon  in  which  to 
ose  and  acquiesce,— nothing  commensurate  with  bis  facul- 
,  or  large  enough  for  Ills  desires, — a  proud  consciousness  of 
periority  over  the  forms  of  matter  perpetually  rising  and 
flying  around, — a  strong  and  ardent  principle  which,  in  the 
idst  of  the  sad  emblems  of  mortality,  still  hopes  against  hope, 
d,  in  spite  of  conviction,  will  not  be  convinced, — we  shall  not 
^  itay  to  inquire:  *  At  present,  we  wish  rather  to  consider 
arguments  with  which  the  ' philosopher,  unenlightened  by 
^elation  ^  would  be  able  to' confirm  this  inward  persuasion, 
^  proofs  with  which  he  might  furnish  his  disciples  of  the 
Jity  of  a  future  existence!  With  tliis  view,  it  is  natural  to 
la  Socrates,  the  great  philosopher  of  antiquity,  ^d  whose 
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stndy  was  exclusively  devoted  ta  the  practice  and  sanctions  r 
mori^ls.  A  conversation  of  his  on  this  very  subject, — the‘Im 
mortality  of  the  Soul, — held  upon  the  day  of  “his  death,  ba 
been  preservetl  by  Plato ;  the  arguments  that  convinced  hi 
are  formally  stated  in  the  Socratic  method,  "and  the  objectioi 
with  which  his  friends  Impugned  them  arc  answered.  Th 
arguments  arc  of  this  kind : 

I.  Every  thing  is  generated  from  its  contrary :  a  person  I 
increase  must  have  been  smaller ;  to  decrease,  must  first  hav 
been  large ;  to  fall  asleep,  must  first  have  been  awake ;  t 
awake,  must  first  have  been  asleep.  In  the  same  manner,  i 
person  lives  to  die,  and  therefore,  from  analogy,  dies  to  liv 
again. 

II.  There  arc  self-evident  propositions,  questions  to  which 
as  soon  as  understood,  the  mind  sees  the  answer,  without  an 
previous  infonnatioii.  But  all  knowledge  must  be  acquir 
and  this,  therefore,  must  have  been  acquired  in  a  state  of  pr 
existence.  But  if  the  soul  exists  before  the  body,  there 
surely  no  argument  against  its  existing  after  it. 

III.  Decay  arises  from  decomposition.  But  the  soul,  w 
have  reason  to  believe,  is  uncompounded,  and,  therefore,  can 
not  be  decomposed  ;  cannot,  then,  decay. 

IV.  Nothing  will  receive  a  quality  which  is  directly  opi)o>It 
to  the'  property  it  uiuversally  conveys.  The  soul  universal} 
conveys  life  to  body,  and  therefore  cannot  receive  death,  no 
associate  with  it. 

To  arguments  such  as  these,  a  person  surely  shouUl  no 
hastily  be  condemned  as  unduly  sceptical,  who  should  rctu’ 
his  assent.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  iL' 
objections,  urged  against  the  immortality  of  the  soul  by  t 
disciples  of  Socrates,  are,  at  least,  equally  frivolous.  We  fc 
therefore,  that  an  Athenian  of  common-sense  would,  after  i! 
perusal  of  the  Pheedo,  remain  in  much  the  same  state  of  ur. 
certainty  as  when  he  took  it  up.  Inimitable  grace  of  style, 
great  dexterity  of  argument  he  would  indeed  find  in  it  i  (as 
which  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato  would  he  not  ?)  but  for  a 
solution  of  his  doubts  on  the  most  important  of  all  subjects, 
are  fearful  that  he  would  still  be  obliged  to  seek.  ^ 

There  are,  however,  arguments  that  have  higher  claim 
consideration.  That  which  Wollaston  and  others  more  partic 
larly  insist  upon,  is  drawn  ‘  from  the  nature,  of  the  Deity,'  Tli 
tlierc  is  a  God,  we  suppose  proved,  even  demonstratively,  k' 
the  w  orld  of  contrivances  around  us  :  *we  suppose  it  suffici^H 
proved  too,'  from  the  evident  tendency  of  these  ,  contrivanc 
that  this  God  is  good,  dhat  he  wishes  well  to  the  creatures 
he  has  made.  ‘‘-Now,’  says  Wollaston,  ‘among  all.th 
millions  that  have  suffered  eminently,  can  it  be  imagined,  th 
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^erc  have  not  been  multitudes,  ^yhosc  griefe  and  pangs  have 
hr  outweighed  all  their  en^yinents ;  aim  yetj  who  have  ndt 
Won  able,  either  by  their  innocence,  their  prudence,  or  any 
povverja  them,  to  escape,  that  bitter  draught,  ’which  they  have 
ilriiiik  .  And  then,  how^  can^  we.  aeqnit  the  justice  and  reason- 
jil)lone.$^  of  that  being,  upon  whom  these  poor  creature^  depend, 
511(1  who  leaves  them  such  great  losers  by  their  existence,'  if 
borq  he  no  future  state,  where  Uie  proper  amends  may  bO 
oade?^  So  that  the  argument  is  brought  to  this .  undeniablQ 
^sue;— if  the  soul  of  man  is  not  immortal,  either  thete  is  no 
W,  upon  whom  we  depend,  or  he  is  an  unreasonable  being; 

[ir  there  .never  has  been  any  man,  whose  sufferings  in  this 
world  have  exceeded  his  enjoyments,  without  his*  being  the 
rause  of  it  himself.  But  surely  no  one  of  these  three  things 
L-an  be  said.  Ergo - 

The  argcinent  is  fairly  and  strongly  stated.  We  have  one 
irtwo  things  to  urge  in  reply. 

In  the  first  place,  every  argument  drawn  from  the  nature 
0/  Godf  involves  in  itself  somoihing  infinitely  above  the  reach 
afour  faculties.  Suppose  a  person,  born  without  the  sense  of 
[oucIj,  and  knowing  nothing,  tlierelore,  of  more  than  two  di- 
runsions  of  matter,  should  turn  his  speculations  to  the  ex- 
[irual  world,  and  sit  down  to  explain  the  phenomena  daily 
Musing  before  his  eyes.  He  might  state  his  premises  very 
Jearly,  draw  his  .inferences  very  ingeniously,  and  be  perjEactly 
oiifident  of  his  conclusions ;  but  he  wouhi  have  left  out  one 
ire  urns  tance,.  .with  wliich,  indeed,  it  was  impossible  he*  ebuM 
w  been  acquainted, — the  third  .dimension  of  mattei^,  and  this 
(mission  would  make  his  world  of  theory  totally  Unlike  the 
^orld  of  nature,  and  .all  his  reasonings  about  it  futile  and 
isoless.  Such  as  this,  or  something  very  much  like  it,  we  have 
(hen  thought,  must  be  the  case  with  any  one  who  presumes  to 
from  the  nature  of  God  ;  only  that  here,  it  is  probable, 
nstead  of  there  being  one  thing  essential  to  the  argument, 
(^yojul  his  knowledge  and  above  his  faculties,  there  are  many, 
u  fact,  we  know  that,  with  all  the  light  which  it  has  pleased 
,by  revelation,  to  throw  upon  ^iritual  subjects,  there  are 
dll  to  be  found  .in  ins  dispensations  things  irreconcilable  with 
wr  notion  of  his  nature  ; — that  still,  when  we  attempt  to  reason 
^  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate,’  we  ‘  find  no  end,  in 
wandering  mazes  lost.’  Strange,  indeed,  if  it  were  not  so. 

Wc  dispute,  then,  the  legitimacy  of  the  argument:  we  af* 
jfui-lhat  tliere  may  be, — we  had  almost  said,  that  there  ini^t 
.data  left  out  of  the ,  statement,  with  which  ,, we  are  unac^ 


*  Wollaston’s  UeligiQU  of  Nature.  Section  IX.  §  yill, 
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quaintcd,  with  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  faculties,  hi 
impossible  tliat  we  sliould  not  be  unacquainted,  and  we  ask 
*  \Vhat  can  we  reason  but  from  what  we  know  V 

Further;  we  arc,  in  the  second  place,  by  no' means  sure 
the  premises  of  the  argument ;  we  are  by  no  means  sure  thi 
Uiere  have  been  ^  multitudes  whose  griefs  and  pangs  have  fi 
outweighed  all  their  enjoyments.’  We  would  by  no  inea 
affirm. Uic,  earthly  lot  of  all  to  be  equal ;  but  the  question 
happiness  is  so  complicated,  and  involves  so  many  particula 
so  nicely  balanced  against  one  another,  that  we  should  not 
all  venture  to  say  that  any  one  is  miserable  on  the  whole.  T 
careless  pleasures  of  infancy  and  childhood  must  be  weigh 
against  the  anxieties  of  manhood,  mental  against  bodily  pai 
the  hope  of  the  future  against  the  misipries  of  the  present,  t 
with  vigour  against  wealthy  indolence  with  ennui,  fortitu 
against  suffering,  insensibility  against  luxury,  and  a  content 
temper  against  ten  thousand  blessings.  And  then,  who  sh 
undertake  to  settle  the  account  ? 

Thirdly,  allowing  the  argument,  and  granting  its  prerai 
it  is  still  to  be,  inquired, — does  any  one  sutfer  on  the  whole  mo 
than  he  has  deserveil  on  the  whole? — and  till  this  question 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  how  shall  the  reasonableness 
God  be  arraigned?  But  surely  a  Heathen  has  light  enough 
answ  er  it  in  the  negative. 

We  think,  then,  that  too  great  weight  has  been  allowed 
this  celebrated  argument. 

Bishop  Butler  has  advanced  an  argument  upon  the  subj 
in  our  apprehension,  of  much  greater  force.  From  a  priuci 
of  our  nature,  pf  which  we  can  give  no  cause,  and  which,  the 
fore,  we  are  to  suppose  original,  and  iinfUediately  derived  fr 
our  Maker,  we  believe  in  the  continuance  of  the  present  cou 
of  things,  believe  that  things  will  go  on  for  the  future  as  t 
are  now  going  on,  unless  we  sec  some  cause  that  may  ope 
to  the  contrary.  Having  found  the  sun  always  to  rise  o 
morning,  we  believe,  and  confidently,  that  it  will  rise  to-morro 
having  known  the  sea  always  to  ebb  and  flow  of  a  day  u 
our  coast,  we  reckon  assuredly  upon  its  ebbing  and  flowing 
morrow  ;  though  in  neither  of  these  have  we  any  proof 
give,  and  though^  if  we  were  asked  '  why  we  believe  a  th 
will  be  because  it  has  been,  we  have  no  answer  to  make, 
the  same  manner,  we  believe  in  the  continuance  of  the  so 
faculties  from  day  to  day;  and  we  ought  to  believe  in  tb 
continuance  after  death,  unless  we  can  shew  that  there  is  so 
thing  in  death  to  destroy  them.  Now*  this  must  be  shewn, 
eau  be  shewn,  either  from  the  reason  of  the  thing^  or  from 
analogy  of  nature. 

‘But  we  cannot  argue  from  the  reason  of  the  thing  t 
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*  death  is  the  destruction  of  livini^  ai^ents,  because  we  know  not 

*  at  all  what  death  is  in  itself,  but  only  some  of  its  effects,  such 

*  as  the  dissolution  of  flesh,  skin,  and  bones.  And  these  effects 
‘do  in  no  wise  appear  to  imply  the  destruction  of  a  living  a^ent. 

‘  And  besides,  as  we  are  i^reatly  in  the  dark,  upon  what  the  exer- 
*cise  of  our  living  powers  depends,  so  we  are  wholly  ignorant 
‘  what  the  powers  themselves  depend  upon ;  the  powers  themselves 
‘as  distinguished,  not  only  from  their  actual  exercise,  but  also 
‘  from  the  present  capacity  of  exercising  them  ;  and  as  opposed 
‘to  their  destruction  :  for  sleep,  or  however  a  swoon,  shews  us, 
‘not  only  that  these  powers  exist,  when  they  are  not  exercised,  as 
‘the  passivepower  of  motion  does  in  inanimate  matter ;  but  shews 
‘also  that  they  exist,  when  there  is  no  present  capacity  of  exer- 
‘cisingthem:  or  that  the  capacities  of  exercising  thbm  for  the 
‘present,  as  well  as  the  actual  exercise  of  them,  may  be  sus¬ 
pended,  and  yet  the  powers  themselves  remain  uiidcstroyed. 
Since  then  we  know  not  at  all  upon  what  the  existence  of  our 

Iig  powers  depends,  this  shews  farther,  there  can  no  proba- ' 
y  be  collected  from  the  reason  of  the  thing  that  death  will  be 
r  destruction ;  because  their  existence  may  depend  upon  some- 
it  in  no  degree  affected  by  death,  upon  somewhat  quite  out 
llie  reach  of  this  king  of  terrors.  So  that  there  is  nothing 
re  certain,  than  that  the  reason  of  the  thing  shews  us  no 
nexion  between  death,  and  the  destruction  of  living  agents. 

*  can  we  find  any  thing  throughout  the  whole  analogy  of  «a- 
to  afford  us  even  the  slightest  presumption,  that  auimals  ever 
:  their  living  powers  :  much  less,  if  it  were  possible,  that  they 
i  them  by  death ;  for  we  have  no  faculties  wherewith  to  trace 
■  beyond  or  through  it,  so  as  to  see  what  becomes  of  them, 
is  event  removes  them  from  our  view.  It  destroys  the  sensible 
of,  which  we  had  before  their  death,  of  their  being  possessed 
living  powers,  but  does  not  appear  to  afford  the  least  reason 
Wieve  that  they  are,  then,  or  by  that  event,  deprived  of 

here  is,  so  far  as  at  least,  we  can  see,  but  one  thing  to  be 
^  out,  to  complete  this  close  and  cogent  reasoning,  and  that' 
^distinctness  of  soul  and*  body. "If  they  be  not  distinct 
separate  beings,  the  death  which  destroys  the  body  must  ^ 
destroy  the  soul  and  the  living  powers  ;  if  they  be,^the  ar- 
ient  must  be,  we  think,  convincing  to  every  one  capable  of , 
‘^Qing.  Butler  was  aware  of  this,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
)ter,  goes  on  to  show,  ‘  that  our  gross  organized  bodies, •[ 


*  Butler's  Analogy ;  Part  i.  chap.  i.  See  the  whole  chapter: 
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vr\t\\  uhich  vre  perceive  the  objects  of  sense,  and  with  which  We 
act,  are  no  part  of  oui*selves.’  ‘  We  sh.all  not  follow,  him,  as 
arg‘umrnts  to  this  purpose  must  crowd  in  upon  every  one  of  our 
readers  :  hut  it  is  only  fair  to  notice  wiiat  may  be  said  on  the 
other  side. 

W  c  see  a  child,  at  the  birth,  not  only  weak  and  helpless  in 
body,  but  extremely  contemptible  in  mind,— apparently  indeed 
without  mind ;  for,  in  this  respect,  there  is  no  diHorence  between 
a  human  infant,  and  the  youn^of  any  animal.  As  the  ‘tUewes 
and  limbs’  gprow  and  strengthen,  we  sec  the  inward  faculties 
growing  and  strengthening  likewise,  till,  at  length,  body  and 
mind  attain  together  the  stature  of  a  man.  In  this  state  of  ma¬ 
turity,  we  see  the  mind  perpetually  suffering  wdth  the  body:— 
in  a  state  of  sleep,  judgement,  and  indeed,  according  to  Stewart, 
every  mental  ]>ow’er  depending  upon  volition,  is  lost ;  weakness 
an<l  languor  produce  an  incapacity  of  attention  ;  disorders  of  the 
brain  occasion  derangements  of  mind  ;  a  stroke  of  the  palsy  witt 
sometimes  deprive  a  person  of  memory  ;  drunkenness  affi‘cts 
every  faculty.  At  length,  as  the  body  grows  weak  and  de- 
crepid,  the  mind  but  too  often  relapses  into  childishness,  loses 
imagination,  memory,  judgement,  understanding  ;  till  death 
closes  the  scene,  reduces  the  body  to  dust,  and  leaves  ustosj)e- 
culate  concerning  tlie  fate  of  the  spirit. 

•Now  we  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  all  this  is  not  expli¬ 
cable  on  the  siipposition  of  the  soul’s  being  distinct  from  thi 
body,  and  so  surviving  it.  Far  from  it:  but,  supposing  our¬ 
selves  unassisted  by  revelation  on  this  pointj  guided  merely  by 
natural  reason,  what  would  then  be  the  tendency  of  tliese  ob- 
setwations  ^  Surely  to  convince  us  that  the  soul  is  somehow  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  body,  as  Well  as  the  body  on  the  soul;  that  they  coiiw 
into  being  together,  grow  togetlier,  suffer  together,  and  at  lengtli 
perish  together.  At  least,  tliere  would  be  so  much  of  this 
gtniggKiig  with  the  cvidcnch  bn  the  other  side,  would  creat^ 
the  most  distressing  doubts  in  the  mind  of  any  one  sincerely  en* 
quiring  after  the  truth  in  this  ‘matter. 

On  the  ^idiole,  it  appears  to  tts,  that,  if  the  sceptical  heathei 
coiild  not  disprove  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  neither  could  tin 
pious  heathen  pi'oveit ;  and  that  the  arguments  on  either  side  couh 
amount  only  to  probabilities.  If  we  should  be  asked,  wheihe 
this  w^ant  of  evidence  upon  such  a  subject  diiuiaislied  their  re 
sponsibility  as  moral  beings — We  answer,  as  Ogden  answered 
like  presumptuous  question,  ‘  Silence  suits  w  ith  ignorance.’ 

ll  behoves  us.ratlier  to  consider  our  own  advantages,  and  t 
rejoice  in  that  gospel,  which  has  brought  life  and  immoi’tuH^ 
to  light ;!’  whidi’  has  now  certified  lis,  that  this^  sacred  flain 
Las  indeed  not  been  lighted  up  in  our  breasts  to  be  the  spti 
of  every  wind  that  blows;  that  it  is  not  a  lying  oracl 
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.within,  which  has  assured  us  of  a  life  beyond  the  arravc ;  th|tt 
these  goodly  faculties,  this  iiiiraole  of  mind,  were  not  given 
us,  merely  to  provide  for  the  -wants  and  wishes  of  the  body ; 

*  but  that  there  U  an  eternal  day  before  us,  and  that  there 
I  objects  wide  as  our  comprehensions,  and  illiinitahle  as  our 
desires. 


Art.  VIII. — An  Address  to  the  Rev.  Eustace  Carey,  January  19, 
ISl^,  on  his  designation  as  a  Christian  Missionary  to  India.  By 
Robert  Hall,  M.  A.  8vo.  pp.  ,50.  Price  2s.  Leicester  printed. 
Button  and  Son,  London,  181  k 

^yE  never  open  a  fresh  production  of  Mr.  Hall’s,  without 
feeling  that  we  are  about  to  submit  our  minds,  no  less  to 
the  authority  of  a  teacher  than  to  tlie  persuasive  eloquence  of 
IQ  enlightened  orator.  We  find  ourselves  introduced  into  the 
presence  of  a  superior  intellect,  not  simply  giftetl  with  mighty 
energies,  and  enriched  with  lofty  attainments,  but  whose  energies 
and  attainments  are  ennobled  by  all  that  is  exalted  iu  motive, 
and  by  being  consecrated  to  objects  of  transcendent  importance. 
Upon  the  natural  faculties  of  this  so  highly  endowed  mind, 
there  has  been  super-  induced  an  inspiring  and  elevating 
principle,  which  imparts  to  them  an  infinitely  augmented  value 
tnd  efficiency.  We  have  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  the 
powers s  of  the  intellect  ernployeil  according  to  its  original 
purpose,  on  objects  altogether  worthy  of  its  utmost  attention : 
tnd  we  may  indulge  the  persuasion  that  by  every  such  exertion 
of  a  mind  thus  devoted  and  inspired,  something  has  been 
gained  in  the  way  of  means,  for  the  promotion  of  the  best 
interests  of  society.  We  may  apply,  in  a  subordinate  and 
restricted  sense,  to  Mr.  Hall’s  eloquence,  the  testimony  which 
^as  borne  of  tlicj  teaching  of  his  ]M aster  :  “  He  speaks  as  one 

having  authority  — as  one  invested  with  the  majesty  of  truth, 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  his  message,  and  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  his  credentials,-  and  earnestly  interested  in  the  success 
of  his  address.  To  the  mere  man  of  taste,  it  might  seem  ub- 
HuporLuit  to  what  class  of  subjects  tlie  imagination  and  feelings 
of  such  a  writer  should  have  been  directed  :  he  may  Icel  himself 
at  liberty  to  speculate  as  to  the  equally  successful  result,  so 
lar  as  literary  eminence  is  concerned,  which  would  probably 
have  attended  their  application  to  any  otlier  object.  If  lie  has 
oyer  listened  to  the  preacher  w  ith  that  indevoot  admiration  of 
his  fervid  eloquence  which  terminated  there,*  he  may  have 
nmused  himself  with  thinking  what  distinction  those  talents 
®ight  have  procured  for  their  possessor  in  the  field  of  forensic 
^sputation,  where  Burke,  and  Pitt,  and  Fox,  would  liaye 
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been  his  rivals.  Perhaps  there  may  be  persons,  %\ho  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  regret  that  they  should  be  limited  in  their  exercise, 
by  being  employed  on  objects  so  un affecting  as  those  which  are 
infinite ; — on  interests  so  remote  as  those  which  are  eternal ; — 
or  that  an  orator  who  can  at  pleasure  agitate  the  passions, 
and  kindle  the  fancy  into  enthusiasm,  should  stoop  to 
address  the  conscience  in  the  subdued  tone  of  moral  suasion. 
On  the  minds  of  such  persons,  the  present  Address  is  not, 
perhaps,  adapted  to  make  a  very  strong  impression,  as  we  are 
inclined  to  think  it  is  not  characterised  by  the  author’s  accus- 
.tomed  energy  of  language.  He  is  obviously  studious  only  to 
convey  in  a  compressed  form,  and  in  an  impressive  manner, 
those  important  sentiments  which  appeared  in  consonance  with 
apostolic  wisdom,  and  which  affection,  no  less  than  a  sense  of 
their  truth,  prompted  him  anxiously  to  insist  upon  in  this  charge 
to  the  son  of  his  friend.  To  say  that  it  is  eminently  calculated 
to  be  useful,  (though  this  would,  we  doubt  not,  satisfy  the 
writer  himself,  as  expressive  of  his  highest  aim,)  might  appar 
to  others,  but  tame  praise  to  be  bestowed  on  a  production  of 
Mr.  Hall’s.  We  may  then  add,  that  to  readers  who  have  any 
feelings  in  common  w  ith  him  on  the  topics  of  this  Address,  it 
will  appear  deeply  interesting,  and  altogether  worthy  of  .the 
established  fame  of  the  author.  The  flame  of  eloquence  and 
piety  burns  steadily  from  the  first  to  the  last,  though  there 
appear  but  few^  of  those  splendid  corruscations  which  ordinarily 
illuminate  his  pages. 

The  specific  and  peculiar  duties  of  the  Christian  Missionary, 
as  distinct  from  those  of  an  ordinary  pastor,  are  illustrated  with 
Mr.  Hall’s  characteristic  discrimination  and  pathos. 

‘  There  is  much,’  he  observes,  ‘  in  the  situation  of  a  Missionary, 
calculated  to  keep  him  awake  and  attentive  to  his  duties.  To  a 
stated  pastor,  it  is  confessed,  there  are  not  wanting  powerful  motives 
to  diligence  and  exertion,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  equally  ob¬ 
vious  there  are  considerable  temptations  to  indolence  and  formality. 
Since  the  services  he  is  engaged  to  perform  admit  of  little  variety, 
and  are  easily  reducible  to  a  system,  they  are  in  no  small  danger  of 
being  performed  rather  from  the  mechanism  of  habit  than  the  impulse 
of  feeling,  and  much  ardor  of  mind  is  requisite  to  infuse  freshness 
and  novelty  into  a  series  of  operations  so  uniform.  In  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  duties  which  proceed  in  a  settled  routine,  it  is  equally  dif¬ 
ficult  to  feel  and  to  impart  an  interest.  With  the  Missionary  it  is 
quite  the  reverse.  Incapable,  as  he  is,  of  forming  a  conception  of 
the  situation  in  which  he  may  be  placed,  or  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  may  be  surrounded,  he  must  be  conscious  his  undertaking 
involves  a  character  of  enterprize  and  hazard.  He  is  required  to 
explore  new  paths,  and  leaving  the  footsteps  of  the  flock,  to  go  m 
quest  of  the  lost  sheep,  on  whatever  mountain  it  may  have  wan¬ 
dered,*  or  in  whatever  valley  it  may  be  hid.  He  must  be  prepareu 
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to  encounter  prejudice  and  error  in  strange  and  unwound  shapes* 
to  trace  the  aberrations  of  reason,  and  the  deviations  from  rectitude 
through  all  the  diversihed  mazes  of  superstition  and  idolatry.  He  is 
engaged  in  a  series  of  offensive  operations  ':  he  is  in  the  field  of  battle, 
wielding  weapons  which  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty,  throu^h  God, 
to  the  pulling  down  the  strong  holds  of  Satan.”  When  not  in  action, 
he  is  yet  encamped  in  an  enemy’s  country,  where  nothing  can  secure 
his  acquisitions,  or  preserve  him  from  surprize,  but  incessant  vigi- 
Lince.  The  voluntary  exile  from  his  native  country  to  which  he 
submits,  is  sufficient  to  remind  him  continually  of  his  important  em¬ 
bassy,  and  to  induce  a  solicitude  that  so  many  sacrifices  may  not  be 
made,  so  many  privations  undergone  in  vain.  He  holds  the  lamp  of 
instruction  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death ; 
and  while  there  remains  a  particle  of  ignorance  not  expelled,  a  single 
prejudice  not  vanquished,  a  sinful  or  idolatrous  custom  not  relin* 
quished,  his  task  is  left  unfinished.  It  is  not  enough  for  him,  on  a 
stated  day  to  address  an  audience  on  the  concerns  of  eternity;  he 
must  teach  from  house  to  house,  and  be  instant  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  embracing  every  opportunity  which  offers  of  inculcating 
the  principles  of  a  new  religion,  as  well  as  of  **  confirming  the  souls 
of  his  disciples  ’’  He  must  consider  himself  as  the  mouth,  and  in; 
terpreter  of  that  wisdom,  “  which  crieth  without,  which  uttereth  her 
voice  in  the  streets,  which  crieth  in  the  chief  place's  of  concourse.” 
pp.  23 — 5. 

‘  On  such  as  have  neither  been  established  in  the  evidences,  nor 
felt  the  efficacy,  of  revealed  religion,  a  residence  in  a  Pagan  country 
has  usually  a  most  pernicious  effect,  and  matures  latent  irreligion  into 
open  impiety.  The  absence  of  Christian  institutions  and  Christian 
examples  leaves  them  at  liberty  to  gratify  their  sensual  inclinations 
without  control,  and  the  familiar  contemplation  of  Pagan  manners 
and  customs  gradually  wears  out  every  trace  and  vestige  of  the 
religion  in  which  they  were  educated,  and  emboldens  them  to  con¬ 
sider  it  in  the  light  of  a  local  superstition.  They  are  no  farther 
converts  to  the  brahminical  faith  than  to  prefer  it  to  their  own  ;  that 
is,  they  prefer  the  religion  they  can  despise  with  impunity,  to  one 
II  b- 1  afflicts  their  consciences,  that  which  leaves  them  free,  to  that 
iV  ■  restrains  them.  As  the  secret  language  of  their  heart  had 
”  I  always  been,  cause  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  to  cease  from  amongst 
of  ■  absence  of  God,  of  his  institutes  and  his  worship,  they 

'§^^1  ■  find  a  congenial  element,  nor  are  they  at  all  displeased  at  perceiving 
■  Ifie  void  hlled  with  innumerable  fantastic. shapes  and  chimeras;  for 
contemplate  religion  with  great  composure,  provided  it  be 
^dif  I  ridiculous. 

I  am  persuaded,  will  view  the  condition  of  millions  who 
wre  involved  in  the  shades  of  idolatry,  originally  formed  in  the  image 
nf  God,  now  totally  estranged  from  their  great  parent,  and  reposing 
r**”*  B  ^eir  trust  on  things  which  cannot  profit,  with  different  emotions, 
d  to  ■  anxious  to  recal  them  to  the  Bishop  and  Shepherd  of 

souls.  Instead  of  considering  the  most  detestable  species 
®  idolatry  as.  so  many  different  modes  of  worshipping  the  One 

naretl  I  agreeable  to  the  jargon  of  infidels,  you  will  not  hesitate  to 

them  as  an  impious  attempt  to  share  his  incommunicable 
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hohobfs*;  ft8^<*6mpd{?fng  that  imasge  of  jealousy  which  lie  is  chgagt?d 
to  smke,  confound,  and  destroy.  When  you  compare  the  inco. 
kerence,  extraragance,  and  absurdity  w'hich  pervade  the  systems  of 
polytheism  with  the  simple  and  sublime  truths  of  the  Gospel,  the 
result  will  be  an  increased  attachment  to' that  mystery  of  god!incs$. 
When  you  observe  the  anxiety  of  the  Hindoo  devotee  to  obtain  the 
pardon  of  sin,  and  the  incredible  labours  and  sufferings  which  he 
cheerfully  undergoes  to  quiet  the  perturbations  of  conscience,  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross  rise,  if  possible  still  higher  in  your  esteem, 
and  you  will  long  for  an  opportunity  of  crying  in  his  ears,  *  “  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  *way  the  sins  of  the  world.*’  When 
you  witness  the  immolation  of  females  on  the  funeral  pile  pf  their  hus¬ 
bands,  and  the  barbarous  treatment  of  aged  parents  left  by  their  chil. 
dren  to  perish  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  you  will  recognise  the 
footsteps  of  him  who  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  will 
be  impatient  to  communicate  the  mild  and  benevolent  maxims  of  the 
^spel.  When  yoii  behold  an  immense  population  held  in  chains! 
by  that  detestable  institution  the  cast,  as  W'ell  as  bowed  down  under 
•n  intolerable  weight  of  brahminical  superstitions,  you  will  long  to 
impart  the  liberty  which  Christ  confers,  where  there  is  neither | 
■J6w  nor  Greek,  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free,  but  Christ  isi 
iri!  and  in  all.’*  pp.  29^31.  | 

It  were  unnecessary  to  multiply  extracts  from  a  production; 
which,  we  arc  persuaded,  the  greater  part  of  our  readers- will  j 
be  impatient  to  purchase,  hut  for  the  purpose  of  clirecting  theirj 
Httention  to  some  of  its  more  striking  passages.  In  transcribing! 
into  our  pages  those  which  follow,  wc  consult  our  own  feelings! 
equally  with  the  gratification  of  oiir  readers  ;  and  are  half  dU:; 
posed  to  retract  tlie  qualification  with  which  our  account  of  the; 
merits  of  the  pamphlet  was  accompanied. — In  the  first,  iVlr.  Hall! 
IS  insisting,  upon  tnc  spirit  of  faith  as  an  essential  ([ualificatioH 
pf  the  teacher  of  Christianity .  among  the  heathen  ;  and  which 
he  distinguishes  from  the  mere  cordial  belief  of  the  truth  which 
is  essential  to  a  Christian,  as  being  ‘  that  unshaken  j>ersuasiott 
bf  'the  promises*  of  .God,  which  is  sufficient  to  denominate 
possessor,  str'oiig  in  faith.'* 

‘  It  is  impossible,*  he  adds,  ‘  that  the  mind  of  a  Missionary  shouii 
be  too  much  impressed  with  the  beauty,  glory,  and  grandeur  of  the 
kingdoni  of, Christ,  as  it  is  unfolded  in  the  oracles  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament;  nor  with  the  certainty  of  the  final  accomplishment 
of  those  oracles,  founded  on  tlie  faithfulness  and  omnipotence  of  their 
Author.  To  those  parts  of  scriptiue  his  attention  should  be  espe¬ 
cially  directed,  in  which  the  Holy  (jhost  employs  and  exhausts,  so 
to  speak,  the  whole  force  and  splendour  of  inspiration  in  depicting 
the  futare  reign  of  the  Messiah,  tog^her  with  that  astonishing  spec¬ 
tacle  ot  dignity,  purity,  and  peace  which  his  church  will  exhibit, 
when,  ‘.‘  having  the  glory  .of  God,’’  her  bounds  shalLbe  comment 
surate  widi  those  of  the  habitable  globe,  when  every  object  on  whici 
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*’  e  eye  shall  rest,  will  remind  the  spectator  of  the  comniencerricnt 
a  new  age,  in  which  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he 
dwells  amongst  them.  His  spirit  should  be  imbued  with  that  sweet 
a»iJ  tender  awe  which*  suclr  anticipations  will  infallibly,  produce, 
vrhence  will  spring  a  generous  contempt  of  the  world,  and  an  ardor 
bordering  on  impatience  to  be  employed,  though  in  the  humblest 
sphere,  as  the  instrument  of  accelerating  such  a  period.  For,  cam- 
pared  to  this  destiny  in  reserve  for  the  children  of  men,  compared  to 
this  glory,  invisible  at  present,  and  hid  behind  the  clouds  which  en¬ 
velope  this  dark  and  troubled  scene,  tlie  brightest  day  that  has  ni- 
therto  shone  upon  the  world,  is  midnight,  and  the  ^  highest  splen4 
dours  that  have  invested  it,  the  sha.’ow  of  death.*  pp.'9i  10.*  ' 

•  I  * 

The  other  passage  that  we  shall  select,  is  as. luiicli  charac¬ 
terized  by  Christian  candour,  as  by  (liscriminative  iustne-^,  and 
forte  of  expression.  In  this  is  cons{)ieuously  displayed  the 
hiid  of  the  Master ;  but  still  more  the  heart  of  the  atfectionato 
Minister.  i 

‘  We  feel  ourselves  highly  indebted  to  those  distinguished  senators 
who  exerted  their  eloquence  on  that  occasion,  and  have  no  hesitation 
in  asserting  that  a  more  \Vise  and  magnanimous  measure  was  never 
adopted  by  an  enlightened  legislature,  than  that  of  facilitatii\g  the 
conviiiunication  of  Christian  knowledge  to  the  subjects  of  our  Eastern 
Empire.  As  a  political  measure,  nothing  more  unexceptionable  or 
beneficial  can  be  conceived.  It  is  not  in  this  light,  however,  wc 
wonld  wish  you  to  regard  your  present  undertaking.  What  imiy  sa¬ 
tisfy  the  views  of  a  statesman,  ought  not  to  satisfy  a  Christian  mi¬ 
nister.  It  is  the  business  of  the  former  to  project  for  this  world  ;  of 
the  latter  for  eternity.  The  former  proposes  to  improve  the  advan¬ 
tages,  and  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  life;  the  latter,  the  coTiq’je5>c  of 
death,  and  the  achievement  of  immortality.  They  proceed  in  tiie 
same  direction,  it  is  true,  as  far  as  they  go;  but  the  one  proceeds  in¬ 
finitely  farther  than  the  other.  » 

‘  In  the  views  of  the  most  enlightened  statesmen,  compared  to 
those  of  a  Christian  minister,  there  is  a  littleness  and  .limitation, 
^ich  is  not  to  be  imputed  in  one  case  as  a  moral  imperfection* 
nor  in  the  other  as  a  personal  merit ;  tlie  difference  arising  purely 
from  the  disparity  in  the  subjects  upon  which  they  respectively  spe¬ 
culate.  Should  you  be- asked  on  yjut  arrival  iu  India,  as  it  is  very 
probable  you  will,  what  there  is  in  Christianity  which  renders  it  so 
•nestimable  in  your  eyes,  that  you  judged  it  tit  to  undertake  so  long, 
dangerous,  and  expensive  a  voyage,  for  the  purpose  of  i  nparting  it, 

I -you  will  answer  without  hesitation,  it  is  the  power  of  (rad  to  sal- 
^tion ;  nor  will  any  view  of  it  short  of  this,  or  the  inculcation  of  it 
for  any  inferior  purpose,  enable  it  to  produce  even  those  niorali-jiag 
civilizing  effects  it  is  so  powerfully  adapted  to  accomplish.  Ciiris- 
l‘anity  will  civilize,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  only  when  it  is  allowed  to  de- 
^elope  the  energies  by  which  it  sanctifies.  Chri  tianity  will  incon- 
Jt‘nrably  ameliorate  the  present  condition  of  being, — who  doubts  it  ? 
^  universal  prevalence,  not  in  name  but  in  reality,  will  convert  tliij 
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world  into  a  semi-paradlsiacal  state ;  but  it  is  only  while  it  is  per 
mitted  to  prepare  Its  inhabitants  for  a  better.  Let  her  be  urged  u 
forget  her  celestial  origin  and  destiny,  to  forget  that  **  she  cann 
from  God,  and  returns  to  God;**  and  whether  she  is  employed  b 
the  artful  and  enterprising,  as  the  instrument  of  establishing  a  spiri 
tual  empire  and  dominion  over  mankind,  or  by  the  philanthropist;  a 
the  means  of  promoting  their  civilization  and  improvement,  she  re 
sents  the  foul  indignity,  claps  her  wings,  and  takes  her  flight 
leaving  nothing  but  a  base  and  sanctimonious  hypocrisy  in  her  roois 
*  Preach  it ’then,  my  dear  brother,  with  a  constant  recollection  tha 
such  is  its  character  and  aim.  Preach  it  with  a  perpetual  view  t! 
eternity ;  and  « ith  the  simplicity  and  affection  with  which  you  wouk 
address  your  dearest  friends,  were  they  assembled  round  your  dyin; 
bed.-  While  others  are  ambitious  to  form  the  citizen  of  earth,  be  i 
yours  to  train  him  for  heaven,  to  raise  up  the  temple  of  God  fron 
among  the  ancient  desolations,  to  contribute  your  part  towards  th^ 
formation  and  perfection  of  that  eternal  society,  which  will  flourisl 
in  inviolable  purity  and  order  when  all  human  associations  shall  Ih 
dissolved,  and  the  princes  of  this  world  shall  come  to  nought.’ 

pp.  43—46 


Art.  IX.  The  Glory  of  the  latter  Days.  A  Discourse  delivered  in  tht 
Independent  Chapel,  Manchester,  &c  See.  Second'edition,  Bj 
Wm.  Roby.  8vo.  pp.  100,  price  2s.  London,  Conder,  1814. 

E  have  perused  this  sermon  with  much  pleasure,  not  or 
account  of  the  brilliancy  of  its  style,  or  from  its  containing 
anything  particularly  new;  this  the  writer  himself  disclaims; 
but  as  it  is  evidently  the  result  of  much  thought,  and  close  at¬ 
tention  to  the  subject ;  more  especially  as  being  well  adapted 
to  answer  the  end  which  he  professes  to  have  in  view,  ‘  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  best  feelings  and  energies  of  his  fellow  Christians,  in 
regard  to  a  subject  peculiarly  interesting  in  the  present  day:' 
— a  subject  which  not  only  the  Christian  Missionary  is  called  ta 
contemplate  in  the  ‘  spirit  of  faith,’  but  which  ought  to  inspire 
every  sincere  believer  in  the  promises  of  God,  with  that  ‘  un^ 
shaken  persuasion,’  that  ‘  sweet  and  tender  awe,’  and  that  holy 
exultation  which  anticipations  of  so  glorious  a  destiny  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce. 

In  considering  the  glory  of  the  Church  in  the  latter  days 
Mr.  R.  after  entering  pretty  much  at  large  into  the  nature  ol 
this  glory,  adverts  to  the  means  of  its  introduction,  the  period 
of  its  commencement,  and  the  term  of  its  duration.  On  each 
of  tlrese  subjects,  but  especially  in  reference  to  the  first,  he  is 
unavoidably  led  to  notice  the  various  scripture  prophecies  which 
are  supposed  to  relate  to  it.  These  he  has  judiciously  sub¬ 
joined,  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix  :  and  though  he  has  men¬ 
tioned  several  of  the  fanciful  interpretations  which  many  writers 
have  adopted  with  regard  to  some  of  them,  he  has  given  a  de- 
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nJed  preference  to  the  opiinon  of  those  who  \iew’  the  prophetic 

ttnguage  as  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  metaphorical,  and  conse- 
•leiitly  more  applicable  to  general  resjilts  tlian  to  particular 
u*nts.  This  we  consider  a  safer  and  more  rational  mode  of 
reating  so  obscure  and  diflicult  a  subject;  than  that  conjectural 
spplication  to  particular  pci'sons  or  circumstances,  which  has  so 
iten  proved  fallacious ;  while,  yet,  sufficient  light  is  hereby 
rjifited,  to  strengthen  the  faith,  animate  the  hopes,  enlarge  the 
liews,  and  stimulate  the  exertions  of  the  pious  Christian  ;  and 
"SO  much  the  more  as. they  see  the  day  approaching.’’ 

Tlic  animating  picture  which  is  drawn  of  tlie  state  of  the 
^Di’ld  during  the  Millennium,  may  be  thought  by  some  persons 
fiilier  highly  coloured  ;  but  doubtless  it  will  be  a  state  of  fe- 
kity  far  exceeding  any  thing  that  has  been  hitherto  enjoyed  ; 
lor  can  we  comprehend,  or  even  conjecture,  all  the  beneficial 
ifid  glorious  consequences  which  will  follow,  when  the  kingdoms 
if  this  world  shall  have  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and 
if  his  Christ.  The  wonderful  events  which  have  recently  taken 
plate,  the  shaking  of  the  nations,  the  revival  of  Christian  zeal 
::nong  religious  professors  of  every  denomination,  the  extensive 
drculation  of  the  Bible  through  almost  all  countries  of  the 
earth,  and  the  various  extensive  institutions  which  have  sprung 
upon  all  sides  for  affording  religious  instruction,  and  communi- 
Liting  knowledge  to  all  classes  of  people,  seem  like  the  first 
<!a\niings  of  this  glorious  day  ;  and  those  who  are  ready  to 
tail  its  approach,  and  whose  minds  are  carried  forward  to  meet 
it,  by  lively  anticipation,  will,  we  doubt  not,  peruse  this  work 
^iili  considerable  interest.  As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the 
i-bcourse,  w^e  subjoin  the  concluding  paragraph. 

‘  Thus  employed,  with  what  delightful  sensations  may  we  antid¬ 
ote  the  approaching  glory  of  the  latter  days  !  After  John  the  Divine 
Ul  beheld  with  anguish  the  miseries  inflicted  on  the  world,  and  on 
-e  church,  during  the  reign  of  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet,  what 
"Ould  be  his  feelings  when  the  brightness  of  the  happy  Millenium 
iit  length  opened  on  his  view !  His  soul  would  be  enraptured  with 
^cred  joy,  with  holy  exultation.  And  have  not.  we  the  privilege  of 
p^ticipating  in  these  delightful  extasies?  By  faith  we  behold  the 
’^e  enlivening  prospect ! — We  behold  it  at  a  less  distance  than  John 
id! — Very  soon  the  emblematic  scene  will  be  exchanged  for  reality  ! 
-Already  the  angels  and  heavenly  host  are  tuning  their  harps  to 
debrate  the  glad  event ! — ‘‘  Behold,”  says  Jehovah,  addressing  the 
fends  of  Zion,  **  Behold,  I  create  new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth ; 

the  former  shall  not  be  remembered ;  nor  come  into  mind.  But 
^  you  glad  and  rejoice  forever^  (or,  as  Bishop  Lowth  renders  it,) 
"ejoice  in  the  age  to  come,  which  I  create  ;  for  behold,  I  create  Jeru«> 
-em  a  rejoicing  and  her  people  a  joy.  {Is.  Ixv.  17,  IS.) — To  the 
^urch  he  is  now  saying,  as  of  an  event  nigh  at  hand,  “  Whereas 
'ju  hast  been  forsaken  and  hated,  so  that  no  man  went  through 
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thee,  I  will  make  thee  an  eternal  excellency,  the  joy  of  many  genera* 
tions. — I  will  make  thine  officers  peace,  and  thine  exactors  righteoui. 
ness.  Violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  thy  land,  wasting  nor  de¬ 
struction  within  thy  borders  ;  but  thou  shalt  call  thy  w^alls  salvation, 
and  thy  gates  praise.  The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by  day, 
neither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee  :  but  the 
Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  God  thy  glory.” 
{Is»  lx.  15 — 19.)  Let  us  then  exult  in  the  prospect  of  this  event, 
anticipating  the  period  when  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  King  of  Saints,  shall 
enlighten  this  dark,  degraded  w^orld,  by  the  splendour  of  his  millenial 
reign. — “  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  who  only 
doth  w  onderous  things ;  and  blessed  be  his  glorious  name  for  ever, 
and  let  the  whole  earth  be  "filled  with  his  glory  :  Amen  and  Amen!” 
pp.  50, 51. 


Art.  X.  1.  A  Treatise  on  the  Defence  of  Fortified  Places.  Written 
under  the  direction,  and  published  by  command  of  Buonaparte. 
By  M.  Carnot.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  Lt.  Col.  Baron  de 
Moiitalembe  rt,  Permanent  Assistant-Quarter-Master-General.  8vo, 
pp.  XX.  Lond)n,  Egerton,  1814*. 

"2.  A  7iexv  and  enlarged  Military  Dictionary :  in  French  and  English, 
In  which  are  explained,  the  principal  Terms,  with  appropriate  illus¬ 
trations,  of  all  the  Sciences  that  are,  more  or  less,  necessary  for  an 
Officer  and  Engineer.  By  Charles  James.  Major  in  the  Royal' Artil- 
Jery  Drivers,  &c.  Third  edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  Ixvi.  1310.  prict 
ll.  10^.  boards.  London,  Egetton,  1810. 

A/J  CARNOT  has  been  lon^  known,  and  has  indeed  attained 
cr.nsiderable  celebrity,  both  as  a  politician  and  as  a  man  of 
science.  As  a  politician,  his  name  must  he  familiar  to  most 
persons  who  are  conversant  with  the  eventful  history  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years :  he  will  be  long  recollected  as  the  only  man 
who  dared  object  publicly  to  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  Em¬ 
peror  by  Bonaparte.  As  a  chemist,  be  distinguished  hiuisell, 
while  he  was  minister  of  war,  by  the  numerous  expedients  Le 
proposed  relative  to  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  And  as  a 
niathematician,  he  has  arrived  at  considerable  eminence:  lii> 
treatise  on  the  Correlation  of  Figures,  his  Georaetrie  de  Posi 
'lion,  his  elegant  Appendix  to  Rossnt's  Geometry,  and  Im 
Principes  fondamentaux  de  rEqnilihre  et  du  Mouvemein, 
though  marked  with  considerable  pc'cnliarities,  indicate,  at  tlie 
same  time,  considerable  genius  ;  and  are  distinguislied  through- 
.  out  by  a  remarkable  simplicity,  considering  the  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  which  he  treats,  lie  is  the  only  French  mathematical 
.  writer  of  the  present  day  with  whose  performances  we  are  ac- 
.  qtiaintcd,  whose  taste  does  not  seem  to  have  been  vitiated  b)  i 
love  of  display. 
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He  now  appears  before  tlie  public  as  a  teacher  of  the  art  of 
war ;  and  so  ^eat  was  the  avidity  with  which  his  book  was  read 
i>D  the  continent,  that  three  or  four  large  editions  were  sold  in 
^je  course  of  the  years  181*2  and  1813.'  We  rejoice  from  the 
heart  that  the  present  circumstances  of  Europe,  render  it  unne¬ 
cessary  for  us  to  enter  so  fully  into  an  examination  of  this  Avork’ 
as  we  might  have  been  tem])tedto  do  six  months  ago  :  in  a  brief 
account  of  it,  we  may  select  a  passage  or  too  which  some  of  our 
readers  will  peruse  with  interest. 

The  entire  object  of  tliis  work,  is  to  establish  what  the  author , 
calls  ‘  this  gratifying  truth,’  namely, 

<  That  a  good  garrison,  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  a  fortified, 
place,  and  animated  with  the  noble  enthusiasm  of  distinguishing  itself, 
ran  (as  long  as  supplied  with  provisions  and  ammunition)  successfully 
resist  the  most  determined  efforts  of  a  force  ten  times  its  number^  and 
eventually  ^ct  the  destruction  of  the  besieging  army? 

The  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  duties  of  an  olh- 
oer  entrusted  with  tlie  defence  of  a  place  being  reducible  to  two. 

‘  1st.  To  be  in  the  firm  resolution  to  perish  rather  tlian  to.swr-- 
render ;  and  2dly,  To  make  himself  perfectly  master  ot  all  the 
means  that  industry  can  supply  to  insure  its  defence:’ — the 
author  founds  the  division  of  his  work  on  tliesc  two  points.  It 
is  a  maxim  with  M,  Carnot,  that  ‘  the  real  defence  of  a  place 
eodinienees  when  the  enemy  has  got  within  the  works  and  he 
employs  much  labour  and  ingenuity  in  refuting  what  he  deno¬ 
minates  false  objections  to  tikis  principle.  We  cannot  say  that- 
his  reasoikiugs  have  altogether  satisfied  us ;  though,  as  we  are 
not  soldiers,  we  may  be  incompetent  judges.  He  descants, 
however,  and,  at  times,  rather  eloquently,  on  the  rasponsibilrty- 
of  an  officer  to  execute  the  orders  with  which  he  is  entrusted,* 
the  impropriety  of  his  inquiring  into  motives,  or  reflecting  upon’ 
consequences,-^ the  importance  of '  fortresses  as  military  points, 
—the  contemptuous  disregard  which  ought  always  to  be  paid 
to  the  threats  of  an  enemy, — the  power  of  opinion  in  a  be¬ 
sieged  town, — and  the  absurdity  of  those  calculations  which 
pretend  to  determine  the  duration  of  a  siege.  He  concludes  the 
first  part  with  official  papers  relative  to  4ts  contents ;  akid  aa 
historical  illustration  of  the  principles  he  has  advanced,  iacludod 
in  two  sectiofks,  1.  Containing  examples  drawn  from  ancieut 
history  :  2.  Exam])les  taken  from  modern  history.  Sevoral  'of 
those  which  are  taken  from  ancient  history  seem  merely  added 
to  swell  the  size  of  the  book,  and  might  very  well  have  been 
omitted.  '  ‘  ^ 

Tlie  second  part,  which  relates  to  the  best  method  of  defend^ 
tOg  fortified  places,  is  almost  entirely  practical!  It  coirtairis 
many  observations  and  directions,  relative  to  the  steps*  to  be 
by  coinuaaadants  and  euginecr  officers,  on  their  arrival  at  a 
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j)lacc  entrusted  to  their  charge, — to  the  defensive  arrangemcmi 
of  the  place  in  reference  to  artillery, — provisions  and  supplies  of 
all  kinds, — and  to  the  measures  dictated  hy  circumstances  in  tin 
actual  siege,  such  as  the  investment,  opening  of  the  trenches 
distant  defence,  near  defence,  &c.  The  whole  is  intersj>erse( 
with  numerous  anecdotes  of  celebrated  warriors  who  have  flou 
rished  during  the  last  two  centuries  ;  and  with  prescriptions 
proclamations,  and  directions,  calculated  to  impress  most  deeply 
the  minds  of  moralists  and  philosophers.  What,  for  example 
will  be  thought  of  the  monarch  who  could  confer  the  governmeni 

of  a  town  on  a  general,  under  such  terras  as  the  following. — 

• 

*  Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  Constitution  of  tii< 
State,  Emperor  of  the  French,  King  of  Italy,  and  Protector  of  thj 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 

‘  The  town  of  Antwerp  being  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  we  have 
resolved  to  nominate  and  appoint  for  its  commander  a  distinguisheJ 
officer,  whose  zeal  and  fidelity  has  [have]  been  tried  in  many  actions. 

*  We  have  taken  into  our  consideration  the  services  of  the  Gene 
ral  of  Division  Senator  Calend,  and  we  have  appointed  him,  and 
hereby  do  appoint  him,  “  commandant  of  the  place  of  Antwerp  f  now 
in  a  state  of  siege.  Conformably  to  [with "I  our  decree  of  the  lltli 
instant,  by  which  he  is  appointed  governor  of  the  said  place,  we 

order  him  to  be  there  by  the - and  never  to  go  beyond 

a  mtishet  shot  (f  the  ramparts  and  advanced  works  ;  frequently  to 
inspect  and  visit  the  provisions  for  the  garrison,  and  the  magazines 
for  the  artillery,  and  to  take  care  that  they  are  abundantly  supplied, 
and  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  as  well  as  from  the  wea¬ 
ther.  We  enjoin  him  to  take  all  necessary  precautions  to  increase 
occasionally  the  supplies  of  the  place,  and  also  to  ensure  provisions 
for  the  inhabitants,  even  greater  in  proportion  than  those  for  tl.e 
garrison.  He  will  employ,  within  forty-eight  hours  after  his  arrival 
at  Antwerp,  commissioners,  civil  and  military,  to  ascertain  and  certify 
that  the  said  supplies  are  actually  in  the  place  :  he  will  oblige  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  provide  themselves  with  buckets,  and  to  keep  them  cor,‘ 
stantly  filled  with  water :  three  inspectors  appointed  to  each  street 
will  make  domiciliary  visits  to  see  that  this  order  is  attended  to.  He 
will  take  care  that  the  engines  be  in  the  best  possible  state  ;  they  will 
be  stationed  as  a  sort  of  reserve,  and  as  much  as  possible  sheltered 
from  the  enemy’s  fire.  He  will  take  the  necessary  measures  to  aug¬ 
ment  their  number.  He  w  ill  give  directions  to  collect  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  fascines,  palisades,  and  also  all  the  timber  for  blindajet 
that  can  possibly  be  procure. 

‘  We  order  him  to  preserve  the  place,  and  never  to  think  of  sur¬ 
rendering  it  on  any  pretence  whatsoever ;  in  case  of  its  being  in¬ 
vested  and  blockaded,  he  must  be  deaf  to  ail  reports  from  the  enemy. 
He  must  equally  resist  insinuations  and  attacks,  and  never  suffer  his 
course  to  droop.  His  constant  rule  must  be  to  have  as  little  com¬ 
munication  with  the  enemy  as  possible.  He  will  a'ways  bear 
mind  the  dreadful  and  inexitable  consequences  of  disobedience  to 
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ijrdttSy  or  (f  neglect  in  the  execution  of  his  duties.  He  must  never  for- 
gft  that,  in  losing  our  esteem^  he  incur^s  the  severity  of  military  law  ; 
end  that  this  law  condemns  him^  and  his  staff  to  deaihi^  iffe  surrenders 
tk place  ;  even  if  two  lunettes  were  taken,  and  a  practicable 
breach  made  in  the  body  of  the  place.  In  case  the  enemy 
should  have  blown  up  the  counter-scarp,  he  must  prevent  the  conse* 
(pPDces  that  might  result  from  this  by  intrenching  himself  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  bastions.  In  short,  we  most  positively  do  order  and 
command  him  to  run  the  chances  of  an  assault,  for  the  purpose  of 
ractine  his  defence,  and  increasing  the  loss  of  the  enemy.  He 
mst  recoUect  that  a  Frenchman  should  think  his  life  of  no  value  the  mo* 
mnt  it  is  put  in  competition  with  his  honour ;  this  idea  must  be  to  him 
and  to  his  subordinate  officers,  the  main  spring  of  all  their  actions; 
and  as  the  reduction  of  the  place  must  be  the  last  term  of  his 
eforts,  and  the  result  of  the  total  impossibility  to  resist  any  longer, 
w forbid  him  to  accelerate  that  unfortunate  event  by  his  consent,  even 
lY  one  hour,  and  under  pretence  of  obtaining  an  honourable  capitu* 
lotion. 

We  direct  that  whenever  the  council  of  defence  shall  be  called 
together  to  consult  on  the  operations,  these  lettres  patentes’^  shall 
be  read  in  an  audible  and  intelligent  voice. 

Given  this  11th  day  of  August,  1809,  and  of  our  reign  the  6th.* 

If  the  commissions  given  to  the  generals  commanding  armies 
were  at  all  analogous  to  the  above,  there  can  be  no  wonder  that 
some  of  them  have  been  very  tardy  in  declaring  their  ‘  adhe¬ 
sion’  to  the  new’  order  of  things. 

Our  author  never  writes  more  like  a  Frenchman,  or  less  like 
a  prophet,  than  when  he  is  teaching  his  readers  to  treat  with 
contempt' the  threats  of  an  enemy. 

*  When  the  immense  preparations  necessary  for  the  regular  siege 
of  a  well  defended  place  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  greatest 
confidence  must  result  from  a  treble  line  of  fortresses,  such  as  sur« 
round  France.* 

‘  Fortresses  established  on  various  points  of  such  a  river  as  the 
Rhine,  which  serves  as  a  limit  of  the  empire,  render  an  attack  on 
that  part  of  the  frontier  almost  impracticable,  and  excessively  dan¬ 
gerous  to  an  enemy.  For,  as  these  points  always  occupy,  or  com¬ 
mand,  the  most  favourable  places  to  cross  over,  it  renders  the 
passage  of  the  river  "extremely  difficult ;  and  even  admitting  that  the 
^my  had  succeeded  in  his  passage^  it  exposes  him^  if  he  perseveres 
in  his  invasion^  without  being  able  to  take  the  fortresses^  to  be  at* 
backed  in  the  rear^  and  cut  off from  his  own  country;  in  addition  to 
diversion  that  might  be  effected  from  these  points :  but,  if  acting 
^ith  caution,  the  enemy  is  determined  to  secure  their  possession 
l>€fore  he  advances,  such  sieges  will  offer  him  the  greatest  difficulty, 
m  consequence  of  the  river  separating  the'different  corps  of  his  army, 
jtod  exposing  them  to  be  surprized  and  beaten  in  detail.* 

Such  was  the  language  of  M.  Carnot  in  1812  ;  we  leare  our 
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readers  to  contrast  it  witli  the  idii|»uage  of  facts,  as  they  speak 
for  tlicmselves  in  1814,  and  shall  now  turn  to  tiie  translator. 

The  Baron  de  IVfontaleinbert,  who  dedicates  this  translation 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  wishes  his  Uoyal  Highness  to  view  it 
as  an  endeavour  on  his  part  to  render  himself  worthy  of  his  ap¬ 
probation,  and  com|>etent  to  the  duties  of  the  situation  he  holUa 
on  the  staff*  of  the  army.  This,  we  confess,  we  do  not  compre¬ 
hend;  for  we  do  not  think  that  even  the  most  attentive  perusal 
©f  sueli  a  hook  as  M.  Carnot’s,  would  prepare  an  officer  to 
discharp^e  the  duties  of  ‘  assistant  quarter  muster  general;’  and 
if  the  j>erusal  of  si!ch  a  work  would  not  have  that  etTect,"  neither 
would  the  translation  of  it.  As  to  the  translation  itself,. it  may 
be  characti  rized  as  dashing  and  spirited,  not  always  correct;  ! 
and  never  elegant.  .  The  translator  abounds  excessively  in  the 
frequent  fault  of  those  who  render  French  military  works  into 
English,  that  of  giving  many  words  and  jdirases  in  their  ori¬ 
ginal  language.  A  fault  like  this,  ought  to  he  particularly 
guarded  against  in  military  performances ;  because  a  very 
heavy  proportion  of  the  technical  words  in  military  science,  are 
aireaily  pure  French.  What,  then,  wil)  be  thought  of  the 
translator,  who  actually  pre,sents  to  his  English  reader  as  un¬ 
susceptible  of  acciJrate  translation,  among  many  others,  such 
words  and  phrases. as  appni^  accidens  du  terrein,  couron- 
nomenfy  dehovch’^,  deploy^  elite^  en  llgne  droitCy  enceinte^ 
cn  materiel y  enaombley  lettrefi  pateniesy  moral ^  and  red- 
dition  ?  'But  besides  this,  the  Baron  often  takes  such  li¬ 
berties  w  itli  the  language  current  in  these  realms,  as  but  few  of 
his  brother  officers,  we  hope;  would  tolerate.  He  talks  for 
example,  of  ‘  these  kind'  of  matters,  and  of  ‘  tolerable  good' 
conti  ivances ;  which  we  humbly  conceive  furnishes  ‘  tolerable 
•good’  evnlence  that  he  is  not  much  versetl  in  ‘  these  kind’  of 
undertakings. 

A  still  more  serious  clause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
translation,  is  on  the  ground  of  omission. 

*  My  principal  object/  says  the  Baron,  ‘  next  to  that  of  faithfully 
adhering  to  the  spirit  of  the  original,  has  been  to  adapt  the  transla- 
’tion  to  the  use  of  the  officers  of  the  British  army  in  general.  I  have 
•therefore  thought  it  unnecessary  to  translate  tlm  three  additional  me- 
^Dorrs  at  the  end  of  the  work.  ‘  They  were  written  expressly  Ib^ 
^mgineerSy  and  are  quite  unconnected  with  the  rest  of  the  publication. 
They  are  in  fact  iechnicaU  particularly  the  third;  containing  much 
'of  that  mechanical  part  of  the  art,  already  published  in  the  Bocket 

.Gunner,  James’s  Military  Dictionary;  and  several  other  usefiil 
.woxks.  .  .  .  • 

With  a  view,  also,  to  lessen  the  price  and  size  of  *  the  book, 
by  that  means,  to  enable  captains  and  subaltern  officers  of  infantry, 
ttu  c^ry  it  with  them  on  service,  !  have  selected  shtten  of  the  nio^i 
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viseful  sieges,  suppressing  those  which  I  conceived  would  convey 
very  little  interest  to  the  mind  of  a  British  officer. 

*  For  the  same  reason,  I  have  likewise  omitted  the  compliments 
paid  by  M.  Carnot  to  his  Emperor,  and  also  the  translation  of 
several  passages  which  appeared  to  me  to  contain  only  an  unneces¬ 
sary  repetition  of  instructions  and  arguments,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  fully  laid  down  and  discussed. 

It  ap[)ear3,  then,  from  the  Baron’s  own  acknowledgement, 
that  his  publication  is  not  what,  in  its  title  page,  it  professes  to 
be.  It  is  not  a  translation  of  Carnot’s  Treatise,  but  selections 
from  it.  This  is  a  species  of  deception  against  which,  if  we 
could  imagine  it  to  be  intentional,  we  sliould  think  it  our  duty 
loudly  to  protest.  Among  the  particulars  omitted,  and  not  in 
any  way  specified  by  the  translator,  we  notice,  a  preliminary 
discourse  attached  by  INI.  Carnot  to  his  third  edition,  (published 
in  February,  1813,)  in  which  he  shows  the  necessity  of  aban¬ 
doning  an  imperfect  system  in  order  to  adopt  ano'ther  which 
the  progress  of  the  art  of  attack  has  rendered  necessary  ;  and 
two  valuable  chapters,  viz.  chapters  fourth  and  fifth  of  part  II, 
of  which  the  latter  presents  a  detailed  comparison  of  tlte  re¬ 
spective  serieses  of  operations  of  attack  and  defence,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  siege  to  its  termination.  The  French 
edition  also  contains  eleven  beautiful  illustrative  engravings, 
not  one  of  which  is  given^  by  the  Baron  de  Montalembert. 
Really,  when  a  translator  takes  such  liberties  as  these  with  his 
original,  we  think  it  is  his  hounden  duty  to  advertise  the  preface 
instead  of  the  title-page  of  his  publication. 

The  reasons  assigned  by  tlie  Baron  for  his  omissions,  are  by 
no  means  satisfactory.  He  omits  part,  because  it  was  ‘  written 
expressly  for  enyineers  as  if  engineers  had  nothing  to  do  in 
the  defence  of  fortified  places.  Again,  he  suppresses  matter, 
because  it  is  technical;  as  though  military  men,  for  whom  his 
translation  is  intended,  were  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  tech¬ 
nology  of  their  own  profession.  And  he  omits  all  but  si.vteen 
of  the  accounts  of  sieges,  being  determined,  to  retain  none  but 
those  which  will  be  most  interesting  to  ‘  British  otticers’  in 
the  present  day;  and  behold  he  retains  descriptions  of  the  siege 
of  Syracuse  by  the  Athenians,  and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus !  / 

Some  portions  of  M.  Carnot’s  w’ork  are  omitted,  because  they 
i  ‘  already  published  in  the  Pocket  Gunner^  and  Jameses 
^lilitary  Dictionary.^  The  first  of  these  is  a  useful  little 
book ;  but  it  is  intended  solely  for  the  use  of  the  artillery,  and 
contains  very  little  that  has  any  direct  reference  to  the  subject 
of  Carnot’s  performance  :  and  as  to  Major  James’s  Dictionary, 
arc  really  obliged  to  the  Baron  for  having  directed  our  at-. 
VoL.  .s.  11 
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tention  to  it ;  not  because  of  its  value,  but  because  it  gives  m 
an  opportunity  of  warning  those  military  men  who  may  honour 
our  pages  with  a  perusal,  against  its  errors  and  absurdities.  ' 
Of  all  the  mere  compilations  which  ever  passed  through  our 
hands,  this  Military  Dictionary  is  the  most  ill-digested  and 
ridiculous.  There  are,  it  is  true*,  some  good  and  useful  ar¬ 
ticles  :  but,  in  general,  it  seems  as  though  the  author  were  fated 
to  collect  his  matter  from  the  most  inaccurate  and  exploded 
sources.  If  any  half- star  veil  projector  has  devised  some  new 
warlike,  contrivance,  which  has  been  rejected  by  the  public 
boards  to  whose  judgement  it  was  referred,  it  is  ten  to  one  but 
you  find  it  here,  if  any  'truly  ingenious  man  has  struck  out  a 
useful  military  invention,  or  made  some  considerable  improve¬ 
ments  in  theory,  the  pro])ortion  is  much  about  the  same,  that 
Major  James  rejects  it  entirely.  Biit  then,  in  lieu  of  this,  he 
lays  the  smatterers  in  French  imder  an  immense  load  of  obli¬ 
gation,  for  they  have  it  upon  his  authority  (and  who  daree 
question  the  authority  of  a  major  of  artillery-drivers)  that 
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Aller  Li  pied  signifies 

to  walk, 

and 

Aller  cheval  - 

to  ride, 

and 

Ati-tR  le  trot  - 

to  trot. 

and 

AlL'  r  le  galop - 

to  gallop. 

and 

Cheval  de  bois  - 

a  wooden  horse, 

and 

Cheval  de  course  - 

a  race  horse, 

and 

A-CHtVAL  - 

on  horse-back. 

and 

Haute  Eau  - 

high  water. 

and 

Basse  Eau  - 

low  water. 

and 

Guerre  injuste  - 

an  unjust  wav. 

and 

Prisonniers  de  guerre 

prisoners  of  war. 

[mi 


and  so  on,  for  hundreds  of  words  and  terms  which  are  no  wlicrp 
to  be  found — except  perchance  in  a  French  vocabulary. 

Nor  is  our  author’s  kind  determination  to.  instruct  ^  military 
officers  and  engineers’  exhausted,  notwithstanding  he  has  en¬ 
tered  with  such  particularity  and  minuteness  into  the  unravellii'^ 
01  these  intricate  points  :  he  casts,  with  corresponding  succcs? 
a  ray  of  intellectual  light  over  some  equally  obscure  Engli^'f 
terms.  Does  any  military  man  feel  at  a  loss  when  he  meets  hi 
some  scarce  volume,  with  the  phrase — ‘  a  foal  of  an  ass  i 
Let  him  turn  to  this  dictionary,  and  its  author  will  there  assuf^ 
him  that  ‘  the  young  of  that  class  of  animals  is  so  called.'! 
Does  he  stumble  unluckily  upon  an  abstruse  word  relating 
another  class  of  quadrupeds,  we  mean  the  word  horseflesh 
11  ere  again,  Major  James  has  surmounted  the  obstacle  befor| 
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him  ;  for  he  affirms,  and  we  confess  his  interpretation  is  verw 
plausible,  that  *  horseflesh  is  the  flesh  of  horses j  upon  wlii‘ 
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military  men  arc  sometimes  obliu^ed  to  subsist;  although  it 
ffcnerally  constitutes  the  food  of  dogs,  &c.’  Does  he  read  of 
a  HOOP  of  iroii  ?  Our  learned  lexicographer  is  positive  in 
asserting  that  it  is  ‘  a  circular  iron  baud.’  Does  he,  in  his 
researches  into  to])ography  or  geology,  meet  with  the  word 
>alley  ?  The  Major  will  save  him  the  trouble  of  turning  to 
Kirwan  or  Playfair,  for  he  teaches  that  a  ‘‘  valley  is  a  hollow 
Fpace  of  ground,  generally  between  hills,^  Does  he  ever 
speculate  about  culinary  matters,  andj  in  exploring  the  arcana 
of  the  kitchen,  fall  upon  the  word  pudding?  Hie  et  ubique 
the  author  of  this  Military  Dictionary  comes  with  his  salutary 
aid.  ‘  Pudding  a  kind  of  food  whicli  is  differently  made  in 
litferent  places,  but  commonly  of  meal,  milk,  and  eggs,  and 
mietimes  [astonishing  discovery  !]  with  currants  and  raisins.’ 
Docs  he  ever  hear  of  that  remarkable  and,  happily,  rare  phe- 
omenon,  a  fool  ?  Major  James  here  also  holds  the  flambeau 
finstruction.  ‘  ^  yboi  (it  seems  is)  one  to  whom  nature  has 
enied  reason.’  He  adds,  moreover,  with  the  precision  and 
rofundity  of  no  common  thinker— ‘  The  most  consummate  fool 
n  life  is  certainly  that  person,  who,  without  any  talents,  acts 
pou  the  presumed  possession  of  many.’  Thus  does  our  author 
roceed  to  define  the  terms,  and  remove  the  difficulties,  in 
alters  most  intimately  relating  to  military  science ;  as  antedatCy 
mughmongery  common  senscy  Danegelty  drwell^ery  ./fico- 
itesy  meaUy  mercyy  moominncy  mobsy  United  Irishmen^ 
mmopolifftSy  Orangemeny  oratory  (a chapel),  jPandemoiUMwi, 
^reat  talkehs,  women^riddeny  vacclnationy  &c.  There  is 
■also  an  admirable  theologico-military  disquisition  upon  the 
■abject  of  transubstantiationy  with  an  accurate  account  of  all 
■'be  evolutions  performed  by  Roman  Catholic  soldiers,  ^  at  any 
■time  when  the  consecrated  host  approaches  towards  them.’ 
■But  for  this,  as  well  as  for  a  detail  of  the  advantages  accruing 
■boin  these  ceremonies,  we  must  refer  to  the  article  Saint 
■Sacrement. 

■  Then  our  author  is  remarkable  for  the  closeness  with  which 
■be  keeps  to  the  discussion  of  any  one  subject,  when  he  has 
■fairly  laid  it  before  his  readers.  Thus,  while  he  is  treating  of 
jM’be  ‘  different  kinds  of  gunpotedery  he  tells  this  great  secret, 
Mhi  M.  Glenie  ‘  was  the  first  person  who  gave  the  tlu  ory  of 
■projectiles  in  vacuo  by  plane  geometry;’  and  proceeds  to  de- 
■^ribe  some  of  the  experiments  of  Robins  and  Hutton,  relative 
(■o  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  the  motion  of  projectiles.  And 
jjBwho  will  presume  to  question  the  logical  accuracy,  with  which 
,■46  resistance  of  the  air  is  deemed  one  kind  of  gunpow  der,  and 
.■we  motion  of  a  cannon  ball  anotlicr  ? 

|(S  Lastly,  the  major  has  developed  several  singular  theorems 
1  H  2 
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and  results  in  reference  to  some  points  in  the  common  and 
sublime  geometry,  to  which  we  beij  to  solicit  the  most  fixed  at¬ 
tention  of  our  mathematical  readers. 


*  Circumference  (for  example)  is  a  curve  line,  which  goes  round 

any  perfect  substance.’ 

^  Calcnl  Integral.  A  calculation  in  arithmetic.’ 

‘  Of  this  description  are  multiplication  and  division^  which  reclpro. 
tally  destroy  each  other,  and  are  mutually  proved.’ 

‘  Ellipsis^  an  oval  figure  made  by  the  section  of  a  cone,  by  a  plane 
dividing  both  sides  of  a  cone  ;  and  though  not  parallel  to  the  base,yef 
meeting  with  the  base  produced.’ 

‘  Hydraulic^  the  name  of*a  science.’ 

«  Hydrostatic,  the  name  of  a  science.* 

*  Earaholic  Pyramidoid  is  a  solid  figure  generated  by  supposing  all 
the  squares  of  the  ordinates,  applicates  in  the  parabola,  so  placed  as 
that  the  axis  shall  pass  through  all  their  centres  at  right  angles,  is 
which  case  the  oggregate  of  the  planes  will  be  arithmetically  propoh 
tionaL  ’ 

‘  Parabolic  Spindle  is  a  solid  made  by  the  relation  of  a  semi-para¬ 
bola  about  one  of  its  ordinates.’  • 

‘  Prime  numbers^  are  those  made  only  by  addition,  and  not  bv 
multiplication,  so  that  an  unit  only  can  measure  it  ;  as  ...  .  4.’ 

‘  Prism,  in  geometr}^,  a  solid  contained  under  several  planes  . . .. 
the  solid  content  of  ivhich  consists  of  as  many  parallelograms  7>  then 
are  sides  to  its  base,  and  which  is  crowned  by  a  plane,  which  is  equal 
and  parallel  to  the  base.’ 

‘  Right  Sine,  in  geometry  ....  is  half  the  chord,  or  twice  the  arc. 

‘  Sine  versed  cyf  an  arc,  in  geometry,  an  arc  or  angle  less  than  90% 
being  that  part  of  the  diameter  which  is  comprehended  between  the 
arc  and  the  rifjrht  line.* 

‘  Square,  a  figure  with  and  equal  sides.’ 

‘  Squaring,  in  mathematics,  signifies  the  making  of  a  square  equa^ 
to  a  circle.’ 

‘  The  Trisection  of  an  angle  geometrically,  is  one  of  those  grcafi 
problems  w  hose  solution  has  been  so  much  sought  by  mathematicians; 
being  in  this  respect  on  a  footing  with  the  quadrature  of  the  circle, 
and  the  dnplicature  of  the  cube  angle* 

*  Duplication  of  the  Cube,  the  science  or  knowledge  of  p'jxeers  or 
of  moveable  causes.  In  mathematics,  aciiou  and  reaction!! 


The  author  of  the  work  in  which  the  above  discoveries,  auct 
a  thousand  others  ei[ually  ingenious,  accurate,  and  useful,  ar* 
exhibit(‘d  for  the  benefit  of  military  men,  partakes  of  the  con¬ 
tempt  which  all  great  geniuses  feel  for  critics,  lie  aptly  cha¬ 
racterises  them  as  ‘  persons,  who  though  they  themselves  sii 
dom  or  ever  atiord  one  particle  of  real  wit  or  science,  run  orratK 
into  a  barren  brilliancy  of  language.’  For  such  wretches  b 
does  not  eondesceiul  to  write. — No,  no.  Ilis  Dictionary  is  noi 
‘  intended  for  those  waspish  creatures,  who  will  cavil  at  the 
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ftymology  of  a  word,  without  considering  the  import  of  the 
term,  or  the  utility  of  its  explanation;  who,  through  vanity, 
seek  praise  trom  petty  criticism,  or  attempt  to  huild  a  reputa¬ 
tion  by  discovering  a  few  solitary  errors.’  Let  such  contemptible 
creatures  bear  in  mind  that  the  Baron  de  Montalembert  re¬ 
commends  this  Dictionary ;  and  that  the  autlior  himself  de¬ 
scribes  the  greatest  g-ood  which  will  probably  accrue  from  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  his  work  (in  language,  the  truth  of  which  we  are  too 
polite  to  think  of  calling  in  question)  when  he  says,  as  at  page 
\xxvii.  of  his  preface,  that  ‘  a  little  knowledge  of  surveying,  a 
smattering  of  mathematics,  a  few  words  of  French,  and  pretty 
(Uwings,  may  constitute  a  military  coxcomb,  but  they  never 
vill  make  an  officer.’' 


Art.  XI. — Eighteen  Hundred  and  Thirteen :  a  Poem,  in  two  Parts,  by 
Mrs. Grant,  of  Laggan.  Price  Sa*.  Longman,  Hurst,  and  Co.  1814. 

|T  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  read  any  one  of  Mrs.  Grant’s  Pro¬ 
ductions,  without  feeling  that  she  is  a  perfectly  amiable  woman ; 
a  woman  of  that  ha])py  temper  of  mind,  which  sees  every  thing  in 
its  most  favourable  light,  enjoys  the  present  when  it  can,  and, 
when  it  cannot,  looks  back  to  the  past,  or  forward  to  the  future, 
for  something  to  enjoy.  This  opinion  will  certainly  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  perusal  of  the  poem  before  us.  It  is  in  two  Parts ; 
the  first  containing  a  hasty  narrative  of  the  circumstances  at- 
tending  Buonaparte’s  downfal,  from  his  expedition  into  Russia  ; 
the  second  lauding,  without  any  great  ambition  of  order,  the 
happiness  of  Britain. 

The  subject  was  good  for  an  ode ;  but  we  are  really  afraid 
that  Mrs.  Grant  will  hardly  have  one  reader  who  will  not  bo 
inclined  to  say,  ‘  This  is  too  long.’  There  is  a  want  of  spirit 
and  interest  throughout  the  poem :  not  only  is  the  whole  tedious 
irom  its  length,  but  particular  passages,  really  well  conceived, 
heeome  vapid  for  want  of  compression.  The  following  com¬ 
parison  between  the  })ainful  sensations  of  a  person  recovering 
fmin  a  fainting  fit,  and  those  of  the  nations  when  ]>artially 
awakened  from  their  long  and  fatal  lethargy,  will  fully  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  justice  of  our  remark  : 

*  As  when,  in  sickly  swoons,  sensation  fails, 

And  Death’s  dread  image  o’er  the  man  prevails, 

The  ebbing  blood  recoils  through  every  vein. 

And  seeks  in  whelming  tides  the  heart  again ; 

The  deadly  stupor  holds  in  dread  suspense 
The  power  of  thought,  the  agency  oi  sense  ; 

Yet  when  returning  feeling  first  awakes, 

And  the  slow  pulse  a  feeble  effort  make«. 
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Such  horrors  chill,  such  vapours  cloud  the  brain, 

The  languid  patient  fain  would  sink  again ; 

Kor  feels  the  blessing  of  returning  light, 

Till  forms  accustom'd  chear  the  doubtful  sight 
So,  when  awaking  from  the  dubious  trance. 

They  saw  the  foes  of  Tyranny  advance, 

The  nation's  chilled  remained  in  dread  suspense, 

Alive  to  danger,  fearful  of  offence  ; 

While  the  first  workings  of  reviving  life. 

With  apathy  and  fear  held  doubtful  strife ; 

Though  Liberty  and  Truth  revived  again, 
begraded  minds  perceived  their  light  with  pain. 

With  toilsome  steps  their  anxious  way  they  bend. 

Who  headlong  fall,  and,  struggling,  re-ascend.’  p,  20,  21. 


We  meet  with  one  or  two  sentiments  in  the  poem,  which  we 
should  hardly  have  expected  from  Mrs.  Grant.  Charles  the 
Xllth.,  of  Sweden,  she  calls, 

*  That  generous  prince,  •who  hnex\3  no  selfish  ainiy 
Whose  guide  was  honour,  and  w  hose  guerdon  fame.’  p.  15. 


^  No  selfish  aim  !’  And  who  was  the  god  of  Charles’s  ido¬ 
latry^  if  self  was  not }  *  No  selfish  aim  !’  Are  we  really  to 

believe  that  Charles’s  object  was  the  happiness  of  his  people?  that, 
to  add  the  glory  of  a  useless  victory  to  his  own  name,  he  woiHd 
not  have  sacrificed  the  comforts  of  half  the  Swedish  nation! 
We  arc  convinced  that  there  is  no  man  more  thoroughly  selfish 
than  such  a  hero  as  Charles  was. 


‘  The  virtuous  monarch,  and  the  heaven-taught  bard, 
Together  rise,  each  other’s  best  reward : 

Thus  Virgil  sung  to  one  distinguished  throne. 

And  Roman  bays  encircled  that  alone.’  p.  19. 


Was  Augustus  another  who  knew  no  selfish  aim  ?’  The  style 
is  sometimes  prosaic  and  conversational. 

*  The  heaviest  punishment  assign’d 

To  sins  of  the  most  aggravated  kind*  p.  36. 

*  That  precious  gem, 

{fiyfar  the  r idlest  in  his  diadem.’)  p.  62. 

There  are  some  ingenuities  too  that  we  could  have  spared. 

‘  The  arm’d  confederate  kings 
Avoid  his ^x-like  wiles  and  f^gcr-springs.’  p.  2L 

Of  Burke,  she  says,  the 

*  Fertile  fancy,  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

Grew  not  less  beautiful^  and  more  mhlime,^  p.91. 

There  are  too  many  Alexandi  iues ;  indeed,  in  one  place, 
have  a  couplet  of  them  : 
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‘  Like  gracious  Anna  love,  like  great  Eliza  shine, 

And  meek  composure  add  to  majesty  divine.'  p.  49. 

On  the  whole  we  should  rather  raeet  Jlrs.  Grant  again  in  the 
jlain  field  of  prose.  Is  there  no  other  lady  of  whom  she  can 
/ive  us  nienioirs  ?  has  she  no  more  letters  from  the  mountains  ? 
or  are  there  no  more  superstitions  in  her  own  dear  Highlands 
to  be  enquired  into  ?  To  any  of  these  topics  we  shall  be  glad 
to  welcome  her  back  again. 
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\rt.XlI. — Appel  atix  Souverains  reunis  a  Parisy  pour  en  obtenir  I'abo- 
lition  de  la  Traite  des  Negres.  A  Londres,  de  I'lmprimerie 
d'Ellerton  et  Henderson.  8vo.  pp.  7. 

\  FEW  copies  only  of  this  well-timed  and  spirited  appeal 
^  were  printed,  we  understand,  for  private  circulation,  and 
vere  distributed  at  Paris.  A  copy  having  been  sent  to  us,  we 
lasteii  to  lay  its  contents  before  our  readers,  principally  with  the 
ms  of  calling  their  attention  once  more  to  a  subject  which, 
ve  hoped,  might  have  been  henceforth  abandoned  to  the 
ndignant  pen  of  the  historian — a. record  of  shame,  which  poster 
ity  would  peruse  with  astonishment  and  horror: — we  trusted 
hat  it  could  never  possibly  become  again  a  topic  of  cool  discus¬ 
sion,  as  connected  with  political  interests.  If  any  thing  could 
heiiThten  the  enormity  of  an  attempt  to  revive,  in  any  form,  or  under 
any  restrictions,  this  infernal  traffic,  it  would  be  that  this  season 
of  general  deliverance  and  joy  and  hope  should  be  chosen  for  the 
[•urpose  ; — that  the  restoration  of  peace  to  Europe,  next  to  liberty 
the  greatest  of  national  blessings,  should  be  seized  as  the  op¬ 
portunity,  and  become,  in  a  sense,  the  occasion  of  carrying 
<ievastatiou  and  slavery  into  other  less  favoured  regions,  by  the 
^ery  nation  who  is  herself  the  most  indebted  for  deliverance 
ind  peace,  to  the  generosity  of  her  conquerors  ; — or  rather,  wlia 

Is  been  ‘  so  manifestly  and  signally  favoured  by  Divine  Provi  ¬ 
nce.’  It  is  true  that  the  Slave  Trade  has  never  been  abolished 
France:  her  late  tyrant  was  consistent  with  himself,  in 
couraging  it  to  the  extent  t)f  his  qiower  f  but  without  ships, 
lonies,  or  commerce,  the  favourite  objects  of  his  maddened 
nbilion,  he  was  unable  to  defeat  the  decree  of  Englan<l,  by 
hich  it  was  abolished  ;  so  that  this  system  of  robbery  and 
nrder  has  been  for  many  years  ‘  practically  extinct,’ — during 
Wch  period  the  legitimate  commerce  of  Africa,  which  the 
yival  of  this  inhuman  traffic  would  expose  to  ‘  immediate 
yury  and  eventual  destruction,’  has  ‘  materially  increased’  and 
rapidly  augmenting  to  an  extent  which  promised  important 
dvaatages  to  both  countries.’  The  conclusion  which  has  been 
ii  candid,  and  perhaps  just; — ‘  that  the  strong  dispo- 
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sition  to  favour  the  Slave  Trwle,  which  is  stated  to  prevail  lit 
France,  at  a  time  when  there  is  so  hii^h  a  ])rofes8ion  of  revercmv 
for  the  authority,  and  an  increased  attention  to  the  institutions 
of  religion,  probably  arises  from  ignorance  of  the  true  nature 
and  ettects  of  the  Slave  Trade.’* 

*  Malgrc  la  crise  violentc  dans  laquelle  I’Angleterre  s’est  trouvw 
pendant  vingt-cinq  ans,  elle  ne  s’est  point  servi  des  dangers  qu  elle 
couroit  coniine  d’un  pretexte  pour  nr'gliger  le  bien  qu’elle  pouvoil 
faire.  Constaniment  occupce  de  Phumanitc  au  milieu  de  la  guerre, 
et  du  bonheur  general,  dans  le  moment  meme  ou  son  existence  poll, 
tique  pouvoit  etre  menacee,  elle  a  aboli  la  traite  des  Negres  a  I’epoque 
ou  elle  soutenoit,  contre  la ’doctrine  d’une  liberte  perverse,  la  lutte 
la  plus  acharnee.  Les  partis  opposes  parini  les  Anglais  se  sont 
r(*unis  pour  un  but  aussi  moral  que  religieux.  Mr.  Pitt  et  Mr.  Fox  y 
ont  concouru  avec  une  egale  ardeur ;  et  Mr.  Wilberforce,  un  orateur 
Chretien,  a  mis  a  ce  grand  oeuvre  une  perseverance  dont  on  ne  voii 
giieres  d’cxeinple  que  dans  ceux  qui  s’occupent  de  leurs  intcreu 
personnels.' 

Unhappily,  England  has  but  too  recently  washed  her  hands  of 
this  bloody  commerce  herself,  to  allow  of  her  applying  the  eonti- 
nuance  of  it  too  rigidly  as  a  test  of  consistency  or  sincerity  to 
other  nations,  in  reference  to  their  professed  reverence  for  the 
authority  of  religion.  We  have  not  forgotten  how  long -the 
force  of  evidence  was  rejielled,  the  authority  of  Christian  pre¬ 
cept  resisted,  and  the  voice  of  mercy  disregarded  in  this  country. 
It  never  ought  to  l>e  forgotten  how  long  the  oratory  of  Pitt  and 
Burke,  the  vehement  eloquence  of  Fox,  and  the  Christian- 
like  eftbrts  of  Wilberforce,  proved  unavailing  in  the  senate, 
till  the  voice  of  the  people  at  length  made  itself  heard,— as  >ve 
trust,  it  will  again,  loudly  and  effectually, — and  the  ministry 
of  the  country,  divided  on  this  point  among  themselves,  per¬ 
mitted  the  measure  to  pass  by  which  it  was  abolished.  If  that 
great  statesman,  the  two -fold  object  of  whose  living  eflbrts 
and  dying  wislies  was  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  and  the 
restoration  of  peace,  after  triumphing  in  the  final  accomplish¬ 
ment,  as  he  supposed,  of  the  one  object,  had  lived  to  see  the 
cousummation  of  his  other  desire,  employed  as  a  means  ami  a 
signal  for  the  renewal  of  that  enormous  evil  which  appeared 
to  have  received  its  death  blow,  with  what  vehemence  of  indig¬ 
nation  would  lie  have  assailed  the  counsels  which  involved  u5 
again,  in  any  degree,  in  such  atrocious  iniquity !  In  makio? 

*  See  Resolutions  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  th® 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Hall  on  Fri¬ 
day  the  17th  of  June,  1814,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
Gloucester  in  the  chair ;  when  petitions  to  both  houses  of  Parlianienj 
were  resolved  upon :  an  example  which,  we  confidently  hope,  viH 
be  followed  by  every  city,  town,  and  village  in  the  empire. 
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this  reference,  lio’ncver,  notliin^  is  further  from  our  intention 
than  to  connect  with  any  men,  or  with  any  party  names,  a  subject 
of  universal  and  individual  concern  to  all  w  ho  call  themselves 
men,  especially  En^^lishmen  ;  those  who  "lory  in  their  chartered 
freedom  ;  still  more  those,  who,  by  callins^  themselves  Christians, 
rpcoir*»ixe  interests  which  infinitely  outwei^’h  and  supersede  all 
(hose  that  relate  to  the  temporal  well-bein^  of  mankind,  or  to 
any  political  arrangements — interests  oF  an  unalienable  and  of 
an  infinite  nature,  which  respect  another  state  of  beinii^,  where 
(he  oppressor  and  the  dcfspiscr  of  the  opj»ressed  will  find  to 
their  conlusion,  that  llie  «Toans  of  the  creation  did  not  ascend 
unheard  nor  were  tbr^otteu.— Hut  we  will  proceed  to  extract  a 
few  otiier  passages  IVoiii  the  Tract  before  us. — 

‘  The  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  which  has  taken  place  seven 
years,  has  not  affected  the  prosperity  of  the  English  colonies.  The 
Slaves  have  sufficiently  kept  up  their  numbers  for  the  purposes  of 
necessary  labour :  and,  as  is  always  the  case,  when  an  act  of  justice 
is  to  be  done,  the  minds  of  the  people  were  continually  alarmed 
vith  the  evils  which,  it  was  said,  might  follow  this  measure,  before  it 
vas  accomplished  :  but  no  sooner  had  it  taken  place/  tliaii  we  heard 
Hno  more  of  all  these  supposed  evils.  Thus  have  thousands  of  men, 
I  and  whole  nations  been  preserved  from  all  kinds  of  miseries,  without 
■  any  detriment  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  commerce. 

I  *  Since  that  time,  i England,  when  she  signed  the  Peace  with  Denmark,* 
I  made  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
n  Treaty.  The  same  condition  has  been  required  of  Portugal,  who 
I  liitherto  has  only  admitted  of  restrictions :  but  now  that  the  confe- 
.1  deration  of  Sovereigns  has  assembled  to  establish,  by  Peace,  the 
>  9  repose  which  has  been  achieved  by  arms,  it  should  seem  that  nothing 
givuuld  be  more  worthy  of  the  august  congress  which  is  about  to 
opened,  than  to  consecrate  the  triumph  of  Europe  by  an  act  of 
neficence.  The  crusaders,  in  the  middle  ages,  did  not  set  out 
»’r  the  Holy  Land,  till  they  had  bound  themselves  by  certain  vows 
K  case  of  their  return.  Thus  should  the  sovereigns,  now  assembled 
V  France,  vow  the  happiness  of  Africa  to  that  benign  Providenc# 
■‘Oin  Mhom  they  have  received  the  deliverance  of  Europe. 

■  *  pohtical  interests  are  about  to  be  discussed,  but  a  few 

cwurs  devoted  to  so  great  a  religious  interest  would  not  be  uselessly 
aBmployed  in  reference  even  td  the  affairs  of  this  world.  It  would  be 
edJiJ  hereafter — it  was  at  the  Peace  of  Paris  that  the  Slave  Trade  was 
ijr.yohshed  by  all  Europe :  it  was  then  a  holy  Peace  since  it  was 
y^fcceded  by  such  an  act  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts. — It 
proposed  to  erect  a  monument  for  the  purpose  of  cornme* 
the  fall  of  the  oppressor,  who  trampled  upon  the  human 
r  h  monument,  which  is  erected  by  a  word — the 

°  V  ^  is  abolished  by  the  monarchs  voho  have  overthrown  the  ty^ 

^ k ^ ot|  ^  ^  conquest  in  Europe* 

PariianieniM.'^®  room  for  the  concluding  paragraphs,  and  we 

hope,^‘Wy^  ®  readers  may,  perhaps,  prefer  them  in  the  French. 
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Appel  aux  Souveralns, 


Wc  suspect  vve  recognize  in  some  of  the  sentences,  the  pen 
of  INUle.  (le  Stael. 


‘  Enfln,  on  ne  pent  se  le  dissimuler,  PEurope  doit  beaucoup  a  I 
I'Angleterre ;  elle  a  souvent  resistc  scule  dans  le  cours  de  ces  vingt.  1 
cinq  ann^'cs ;  et  nulle  part  il  n’a  cxiste  iin  combat  qui  ne  fut  seconde 
par  ses  soldats  ou  par  ses  secours.  On  ne  salt  de  quelle  maniere  re. 
compenser  unc  nation  la  plus  riche  et  la  plus  heureuse  de  Punivers, 
Un  guerrier  reyoit  de  son  souvcrain  une  marque  d’honneur;  mais 
unc  nation  qui  s’est  conduite  toute  enticre  comme  un  guerrier,  que 
peut-on  faire  pour  elle  ?  II  faut  adopter  le  grand  acte  d’humanite 
quVile  recommande  a  tons  les  gouvernements  de  PEurope:  il  faut 


faire  le  bien  pour  lui-meme,  mais  aussi  pour  la  nation  Anglaisc  qui 
le  sollicite  ct  a  laquelle  il  est  juste  d’accorder  cettc  noble  marque  de 


rcconnoissance, 

‘  Le  meme  avocat  dc  riiumanite,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  est  en  Angle- 
terre  a  la  tete  de  IVtablissemcnt  des  Missionnaires  qui  doit  porter 
les  lumieres  du  Christianisme  dans  PAsie,  et  dans  I’Afriquc.  Mais 
comment  serolt-on  cru  Chretien  si  I  on  etoit  cruel  I  Ne  peut-on  pas 
demander  au  Hoi  dc  France,  d  ce  pieux  heritier  de  St.  Louis  et  de 
Louis  XVL,  d’acceder  a  I’abolition  de  la  traite  des  Negres,  atin  que 
cet  acte  d  humauite  persuade  le  coeur  de  ceux  a  qui  Pon  vaprecher 
Fevangile  ?  Ne  peut-on  pas  demander  aussi  cette  accession  a  PEspagne, 
qui  a  reveille  Pesprit  national  sur  le  continent  ?  Au  Portugal,  qui  s’esl 
battu  comme  un  grand  etat?  A  PAutriche,  qui  n’a  considere  quele 
salut  de  Pempire  Allemand  ?  A  la  Prusse,  dont  la  nation  et  le  roi  seSDnij 
montres  si  simplement  herbiques  ?  Demandons  aussi  ce  grand  bientiiit| 
a  PEmpereur  de  Russie,  qui  a  mis  lui  incnne  des  limites  a  son  ambi¬ 
tion,  quand  elle  ne  renconiroit  plus  aucun  obstacle  au  dehors.  Un  sou- 
verain  absolu  a  combuttu  pour  fonder  les  principes  sages  de  la  liberte 
politique.  La  couronne  d  un  tel  monarque  doit  etre  composee  de  tous 
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les  genres  de  gloire.  L’Empereur  de  Russie  regit  des  peoples  sur  les 
confins  de  PAsic,  dont  les  degres  de  civilisation  sont  divers ;  il  tolek 
loutes  les  religions ;  il  pennet  toutes  les  coutumes  ;  et  le  sceptre 
dans  ses  mains,  (equitable  comme  la  loi.  L'Asie  et  PEurope  benii 
sent  le  nom  d’ Alexandre :  que  ce  nom  retentisse  encore  sur  les  bord^ 
sauvages  de  PAfrique!  11  n’est  aucun  pays  sur  la  terre  qui  ne  h- 
digne  de  la  justice.’ 

\V  e  only  add  in  the  words  of  the  Resolutions  before  advertou 
to — ‘  that  if  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  has  contributed  u 
‘  any  degree  to  the  peace  and  independence  of  Europe,  sheinav 

*  hope  to  plead  with  success  the  cause  of  Africa,  especially  >vii' 

*  sovereigns  not  more  distinguished  by  tlieir  elevated  rank,  tba* 

*  by  their  declared  reverence  for  the  obligations  of  religion.’ 
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Aar.  XIII.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

Gentlemen  and  Publishers  tvho  have  worls  in  the  prcss^  ivill  oblige 
the  Conductors  of  the 'Eclectic  Kewew y  bu  sendhg  Liformation 
(post  paid )  of  the  subject  ^  extenty  and  probable  price  of  stick  works  ; 
vchich  they  mat/  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Publicy  if 
consistent  with  its  plan. 


It  is  understood  from  good  authority 
I  that  the  Rev.  Robert  Morrison,  Pro¬ 
testant  Missionary  at  Canton,  and  who 
has  for  a  few  years  acted  as  Chinese 
Translator  to  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company’s  Factory  there,  has  now 
ready  for  the  press,  a  Chinese  Gram¬ 
mar;  to  which  is  added,  a  Volume  of 
Dialogues,  Chinese  and  English. 

Mr.  Morrison  has  also  in  a  course  of 
pr  paration  for  the  press,  a  Dictionary 
efthe  Chinese  Language,  in  three  parts. 
Part  I.  contains  the  Chinese  and  Eng- 
hh,  arranged  according  to  the  Chinese 
Keys;  founded  on  the  Imperial  Dic- 
tiouary  of  Kang-he.  Part  II.  Has  the 
Chinese  arranged  alphabetically,  with 
a  short  deCnition  in  English.  Part  III. 
h  Fnglish  and  Chinese.  These  will 
to  m  three  or  four  folio  volumes. 

The  Grammar  and  Dialogues  have 
'  e  pronunciation  of  the  Chinese  Cha- 
■acters  in  the  Manderin  dialect,  ac¬ 
cruing  to  the  powers  of  the  Roman 
I'phabet  in  the  English  language.  They 
also  both  a  free  and  a  verbal  ren- 
-ring  of  each  phrase,  sentence,  and 
*^amplp,  employed  in  illustration.  To 
Grammar  is  added  a  Chapter  on  the 
'^alcctof  Canton. 

The  Dictionary  proceeds  on  the  same 
!  respect  to  pronunciation  and 
■^Snition ;  and  if  the  life  and  health  of 
'r*  Morrison  be  continued,  tne  Dic- 
-nary  will  be  completed  at  no  distant 
r^riud. 

Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  are  re- 
nntmg  the  Poems  of  Thomas  Stanley, 
from  the  original  edition,  which 
>  now  exceedingly  rare.  Also  Trans- 
from  Anacreon,  Bion,  Moschus, 
^  •  By  the  same  Author,  from  the 
on  of  1651.  Only  150  copies  ot 
'  will  be  printed  in  fools- 

8\o.  to  correspond  with  Sir  Walter 
Poem?  lately  published. 


I.etters  from  a  Lady  to  her  Sister, 
during  a  Tour  to  Paris,  in  the  months 
of  April  and  May,  1814,  in  one  vol. 
duodecimo,  will  appear  in  a  few  days. 

The  Excursion,  being  a  Portion  of 
the  Recluse,  a  Poem,  by  William 
Wordsworth,  is  nearly  ready  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  late  Dr.  Alex.  Murray,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  left  prepared  for  the  press,  a 
Philosophical  History  of  the  European 
Languages ;  and  the  work  speedily  will 
be  published,  with  a  brief  memoir  of 
his  life,  in  three  octavo  volumes. 

The  .Journal  of  a  Tour  through  the 
Isle  of  Elba,  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare, 
Bart,  with  engravings  from  drawings 
made  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  John  Smith, 
and  a  map  of  the  island,  is  printing  in 
a  royal  quarto  volume. 

Capt.  Broughton  has  in  the  press. 
Translations  from  the  Popular  Poetiy  of 
the  Hindoos. 

Mr.  John  Gifford,  author  of  the  Life 
of  Pitt,  is  preparing  a  General  History 
of  the  French  Revolution  to  the  present 
era,  including  a  preliminary  view  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI. 

Mr.  Wm.  Myles  has  ready  for  the 
press,  a  complete  edition  of  the 
Poetical  Works  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
Wesley.  _ _ 

Dr.  Jameson,  of  Cheltenham,  will 
publish  a  tract,  in  a  few  days,  on  Chel¬ 
tenham  Waters  transferred  to  Reser¬ 
voirs,  and  at  the  Fountain  Head  :  also, 
early  in  next  month,  a  third  edition, 
considerably  improved,  of  his  Treatise 
on  Cheltenham  Waters. 

Capt.  Flindors’  V’oyage  to  Terra  Au¬ 
stralis,  in  1801-2-3,  will  be  published  in 
the  course  of  the  month,  by  order  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  in  two  royal 
quarto  volumes,  illustrated  by  views, 
and  a  large  folio  vohime  of  charts,  head¬ 
lands,  and  botanical  subjects. 

I  2 
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Select  Literary  Information. 


Alex.  Walker,  Esq.  has  in  the  press, 
in  octavo,, three  works  that  arc  intendtil 
to  form  one  systematic  series.  1.  A 
critical  Analysis  of  Lord  Bacon’s  Philo¬ 
sophy,  in  two  volumes.  ‘2.  Outlines  of 
a  natural  System  of  universal  Scftnce, 
in  thre^  volumes.  0.  A  natural  System 
of  the  History,  Aiiatotny,  and  Patho¬ 
logy  of  Man,  in  four  volumes. 

Mr  E.  Baines, of  Leed>,  is  preparing 
a  History  of  the  War,  from  the  rupture 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1803,  to  the 
establishment  of  Louis  XVlIl.  in  1814. 

The  Ile.v.  John  Evans  has  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  the  13th  edition  of  his 
Sketch  of  the  Denominations  of  the 
Christian  World,  with  considerable  ad¬ 
ditions  and  improvements. 

The  Rev.  Job  Orton’s  Discourses  on 
Practical  Subjects,  are  reprinting  in  an 
octavo  volume. 

An  edition  of  Dr.  Lardner’s  Works, 
including  his  Life  by  Dr.  Kippis,  is 
printing  in  quarto,  and  will  be  published 
in  twenty  parts,  forming  live  volumes. 

In  forwardness  for  the  press,  A  His¬ 
tory  of  Asia  Minor,  with  a  Map,  shew¬ 
ing  the  political  and  religious  changes 
that  country  has  undergone,  from  the 
founding  of  Troy  to  the  present  rlay,  in 
octava — Also,  The  Glorified  State  of 
the  Church,  as  set  forth  in  R(  v.  xxi.and 
xxii. ;  to  which  is  added,  the  Heraldry 
of  the  Bible,  as  tending  to  illustrate  the 
same,  in  8vo.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Kittle,  £  iinbiirgh. 

A  Suppltineiit  to  the  last  edition  of 
Mr.  B^nthara’s  History  of  Ely  Cathe¬ 
dral  is  piepariug  for  the  press,  to  be  il¬ 
lustrated  by  several  views  of  the  Church, 
Palace,  Mary  Chapel,  See.  &.c.  after 
Drawings  by  Mr.  Buckler.  The  Work 
will  go  to  press  ns  soon  as  a  number  of 
names  are  received  suflicient  to  defray 
the  expense  of  printing.  The  price  to 
subscribers  three  guineas;  which,  alter 
publication,  will  be  considt-rably  ad¬ 
vanced,  as  it  is  intended  to  print  only  a 
small  number  of  copies. 

Ill  the  course  of  the  mouth  will  be 
published,  in  quarto.  An  Account  of  a 
Mission  to  Abyssinia,  and  Travels  in  the 
Interior  of  that  country,  executed  under 
the  orders  of  the  British  Govcrouient, 


in  the  years  1S09  and  1810;  in  which 
will  be  included  an  Account  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  Settlements  on  the  Eastern 
Coa>t  of  Africa,  visited  in  the  course  of 
the  voyage;  a  concise  Summary  of  late 
Occurrences  in  Arabia  Felix  ;  and  some 
Particulars  respecting  the  aboriginal 
African  Tribes,  extending  fn^rn  Mozam¬ 
bique  to  the  Borders  of  Egypt,  together 
with  Vocabularies  of  their  respective 
Languages.  By  Henry  Saltj  Esq. 
F.  II.  .S.  &c. 

***  This  Work  will  be  illustrated  by 
a  large  Sheet  Map  of  Abyssinia,  and  se¬ 
veral  Charts  laid  down  from  original. 
Surveys  and  Observations  by  the  Au- 
thor,  together  with  twenty-four  Engra¬ 
vings  and  Etchings,  executed  by  Charles 
Heath,  Esq. from  Drawings  taken ontbe 
spot.— tew  copies  will  be  printed  oo 
imperial  paper,  with  Grst  impressions  of 
the  plates. 

Ouvrage  Periodlque. — Mercure  Etrao- 
ger,ou  Annales  de  In  Litterature  Etrao- 
g^;re;  par  M.  M.  Langles,  Ginguene, 
Amaury-Daval,  Membres  de  I’Institut 
de  France;  yanderbourg,  Scvelinges, 
Dnrdent,  Calteau-Calleville,  et  autres 
H'^mmes  de  Lettres,  tant  fran^aisqu’- 
etrangers. — Chaque  Cahier  du  Merisre 
Etrauger  contienl ;  1,  Des  Melanges, 
ou  morct  aux  de  poesie  et  de  prose,  tra- 
duits,  soil  des  langucs  cspagnole,  por- 
tugaise,  italientic,  russe,  su^doi&c,  hoi- 
landaisc,  anglaise,  soit  de  I’arabe,  du 
persan,  et  du  grec  moderne  ;  dt  s  Contes 
ou  Nouvelles  trad  nits  de  I’line  ou  I’autrc 
de  CCS  langues;  des  Di>t»ertatluns  tire« 
des  Recueils  academiques,  etc.  2- 
Des  Analyses  des  priiicipaux  Oiivraces 
de  Sciences  ou  Beaux-Ar* s  qui  pnr.iis- 
sent  dans  le  pays  etrangers,  les  decou- 
▼eites  utiles.  3.  Une  Gazette  I itt^ rare 
contenant  des  Notices  b'ographiqnvs, 
des  Anecdotes,  des  Nouvelles  drama- 
tiques,  les  Seances  des  Academies,  les 
Programmes  des  Prix  proposes,  etc.— 
Paris;  De  I’lmpriuierie  d’ Adrien  Egrt^ 
37,  Rue  des  Noyers. — London:  Re¬ 
printed  May  21,  1^14. 

f*f  Messrs.  Black,  Parry,  and  Co. 
Leadenhall-strcet,  are  appointed  by  ib* 
Proprietors  to  receive  Subscription* 
Eoglaad, 
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Art.  XIV.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


agriculture. 

An  Account  of  the  Grubber;  an  in¬ 
strument  recently  introduced  into  East 
Lotlran,  for  pulverising  the  ground,  and 
diaiinishing  the  expense  of  cultivation  ; 
with  an  engraving,  a  description  of  the 
improved  construction,  and  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  advantages  attending  it. 
Drawn  up  at  the  desire  of  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland.  By  John  Shirreff. 
|vo.  Is.  6d. 

BOTANY. 

The  Classes  and  Orders  of  the  Lin- 
neau  System  of  Botany.  Illustrated  by 
»eUct  specimens  of  Foreign  and  Indigen- 
ons  Plants.  Containing  a  series  of 
plants,  With  appropriate  botanical  de- 
iciiptions,  illustrative  of  the  Iwenty- 
fuur  classes  and  orders  of  Linnaeus; 
with  a  clear  elucidation  of  his  system. 
Tbe  whole  work  to  be  comprised  in  26 
parts,  containing  240  plates.  Part  I, 
royal  8to.  4s.  ;  coloured  6s. 

CL.^SSICAL  LITERATURE. 

Hermes  Scythicus ;  or,  the  Radi- 
tal  Afhnities  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Languages  to  the  Gothic ;  illustrated 
from  the  Morea-Qothic,  Anglo-Saxon, 
Francic,  Alemannic,  Suio  Gothic,  Is- 
landic,  &c.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a 
Disseriatton  on  the  Historical  Proofs  of 
Scythian  Origin  of  the  Greeks.  By 
Jamieson,  D.D.  F. R.S.F>.  F.S.A.S. 
Author  of  an  Etymological  Dictionary 
vt  the  Scotish  Language/ Sec.  8vo.  I2s. 

education. 

Rules  for  Pronouncing  and  Reading 
[ti.e  French  Language.  By  the  Rev. 

rati  Worsley.  i2mo.  2^,  bound. 

_  S)  nfacl'cal  Exaniinat  on  ;  or,  Ques- 
vl  O').  »ons  :?nd  Examples  adapted  to  the  Syn- 
by  the  Latin  Grammar.  /12mo.  2s. 

,iuQ»  ■•'.'a.jd. 

history. 

A  Literary  History  of  the  Middle 
isres;  comprehending  an  Account  of 
State  of  Learning,  from  the  close 
reign  of  Augustus  to  its  revival  in 
i'  f^dteenth  C  ntury.  '  By' the  Rev, 
•pli  Berington.  4to.  21.  2s.  bds. 
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mathematics. 

The  Elements  of  Plane  Geometry* 
containing  the  fi  rst  Six  Books  of  Enel  d, 
from  the  Text  of  Dr.  Simson.  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Glasgow,  with  Notes,  Critical 
and  Explanatory.  To  which  are  added,  . 
Book  VII,  including  several  important 
Propositions  which  are  not  in  Euclid ; 
and  Book  VIII,  consisting  of  Practical 
Geometry  ;  also  Book  IX,  of  Planes  and 
their  Intersections ;  and  Book  X,  of  the 
Geometry  of  Solids.  By  Thomas  Keith. 
8vo.  1  Os,  6d.  bds. 

Forms  for  the  Ready  Calculation  of 
tbe  Longitude,  with  the  Tables  published 
by  Joseph  de  Mendoza  Rios,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
folio,  4s.  sewed.  • 

'  MEDICINE  and  CHIRURCERY. 

A  Practical  Account  of  the  Fever, 
commonly  called  the  Bilious  Remittent, 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Shi|)s  and  Hospi¬ 
tals  of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet,  with 
Cases  and  Dissections :  to  w  hich  are 
added.  Facts  and  Observations  illnstra- 
tive  of  the  Causes,  Symptoms,  and 
Treatment  of  Fever  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean;  comprehending  the  History  of 
Fever  in  the  Fleet,  during  the  years 
1810,  isn,  1812,  *1813,  and  of  the' 
Gibraltar  and  Carthagena  Fevers.  r.y 
William  Burnett,  M.D.  Fhysician  to  the 
Fleet,  &c.  8vo.  lOs.  6il.  bds. 

An  Index  to  the  Anatomical,  Medical, 
Chirurgical,  and  Physiological  Papers 
contained  in  tbe  Philosophical  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
froni  l665tol8l3;  chronologically  and 
alphabetically  arranged,  with  brief  expla¬ 
natory  remarks.  4to.  10s.  6d.  bds. 

Lectures  on  Inflammation;  exhibiting 
a^'itw  oflhelteneral  Doctrines,  Patho¬ 
logical  and  Practical,  of  Medical  Sur¬ 
gery.  By  John  'I'hompson,  M.  D. 
F.R.S.E.  Professor  of  Surgery  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Military  Surgefy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  6vo.  14s.  bds. 

MISCELLANEOUS." 

Mitigation  oi  Slavery  ;  a  V/ork  truly 
worthy  ot  the  Consideration  of  West 
India  Planters  and  others.  Part  I.  con¬ 
tains  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  late  Hon. 
Joshua  Steele,  Member  of  his  Majesty’s 
Council  iu  Barbadoes,  describing  the 
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steps  by  which,  to  his  own  great  profit, 
he  raised  the  slaves  on  his  own  sugar 
plantations  nearly  to  the  condition  of 
hired  servants;  and  containing  his  ob- 
sensations  on  the  Slave  Laws,  &c.  Part 
II.  consists  of  Letters  to  Thomas  Clark¬ 
son,  Esq.  proving  that  bought  Slaves, 
who  do  not  keep  up  their  number  by 
birth,  never  refund  their  purchase- 
money  ;  and  showing  the  great  success 
of  the  plough,  &c.  &c.  By  William 
Dickson,  LL.D.  formerly  Secretary  to 
the  late  Hon.  Ed.  Hay,  GoveiiK)r  of 
Barhadoes.  8vo.  I4s.  bds. 

Thoughts  on  various  Charitable  and 
other  Institutions,  and  on  the  best’Mode 
of  conducting  them.  To  which  is  sub¬ 
joined,  an  Address  to  the  Females  of  the 
rising  Generation.  By  Catharine  Cappe. 
9s. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  W’^ernerian  Na¬ 
tural  History  Society,  with  19  Engrav¬ 
ings,  Vol.  il.  Part  I.  for  the  Years 
1811, 12,  and  13.  8vo.  I2s.  bds.  Vol.  I. 
of  the  above  W'^ork  may  be  had,  11.  Is. 
bds. 

The  Second  Part  of  Lackington, 
Allen,  and  Co.^s  Catalogue'  of  Books, 
for  the  year  1814.  This  Part  of  the 
Catalogue  contains  a  very  large  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Rare  and  Curious  Books  and 
Tracts,  many  of  them  in  Black  Letter; 
together  with  some  Manuscripts,  and 
the  Classes,  Astrology — Witchcraft — 
Poetry,  including  the  Drama — Archi- 
tectnie.  Drawing,  and  Sculpture — 
Aliisic—  Matliematics — Natural  and  Ex¬ 
perimental  Philosophy — Greek  and 
Latin  Classics— and  Translations  of  the 
Classics.  I  s.  6d. 

The  First  Part  of  this  Catalogue  may 
yet  be  had,  containing  History,  Bio¬ 
graphy,  Topography,  Voyages,  Tra¬ 
vels,  Lc.  Is.  6d. 

The  First  Part  of  a  General  Catalogue 
of  valuable  and  rare  Old  Books,  which 
Part  consists  of  about  one  thousand  vo¬ 
lumes  of  Greek  and  Latin  Classics, 
principally  the  best  or  rarest  editions, 
now  selling  at  the  prices  affixed  to  each, 
by  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  and 
Brown,  Paternoster-row.  Is, 

Debates  at  the  Fast  India  House,  in  a 
General  Court  of  Proprietors  held  on 
W^ednesday,  the  3th  of  April,  1814,  by 
adjournment,  relative  to  the  Expe¬ 
diency  of  granting  nn  Augmentation  to 
the  Salary  of  the  Directors.  By  the 
Editor  of  the  former  Debates.  3s.  6d. 

Explanations  and  Emendatiousof  some 
Pas&ages  in  the  Text  of  Sbakspeare,  and 


of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Dcdicite^ 
to  John  P.  Kemble,  Esq,  By  Mart:\iuj 
Scriblerus.  price  2s.  6il. 

A  New  System  of  Teaching  the  Art 
of  WViting,  illustrated  by  Plates,  con. 
taining  a  curious  Classification  of  th? 
Letters,  and  combining  a  uniform  neat, 
ness  of  English  Manuscript.  Dedrcatetl 
by  permission  to  his  Royal  Highness  tht 
Duke  of  Sussex.  By  J.  Carstairs.  8v^ 
12s.  bds. 

Review  of  the  Discussions  relating  t> 
the  Oporto  WMue  Company.  8vo.  2s.  (i*!. 

Number  I.  to  be  continued  Quarterly, 
of  The  Inquirer ;  or.  Literary  Misctl- 
lauy.  Contents :  On  Miscellaneow 
Reading — Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  di«. 
tinguished — on  Funeral  Orations—  ^ 
the  Translation  of  Dead  Languages— 
History  of  Painting  in  this  Country— 
British  Institution — Haydon’s  Picture- 
Progress  of  the  English  Drama— on  th* 
Character  of  Hamlet — Memoirs  of  ih 
Family  of  the  Ptolemies — and  Political 
Retrospect — interspersed  with  Humo* 
rons  Pieces  and  Poetry'.  8vo,  4s. 

Rosaune ;  or,  a  Father’s  Labour 
By  Lsetitia  Matilda  Hawkins.  3  vu>. 
8vo.  11.  7s.  bds. 

Also  by  the  same  Author,  The  Coun¬ 
tess  ami  Gertrude ;  or.  Modes*  of 
Discipline,  The  Second  Edition,  in  ■* 
vols.  8vo.  II.  16s.  bds. 

A  Concise  History  of  theCossac^^ 
with  a  Sketch  of  the  Faith  and  CusIot.^ 
of  the  Greek  Church  ;  ornamented  witi 
an  Engraving  of  Alex.  Zemlenutin,  th; 
Cossack  who  lately  visited  London.  li 
Samuel  Kittle.  Is. 

Pinkerton’s  New.  Modern  Atlas,  lb; 
Eighteenth  Number,  containing  Mar- 
of  Africa,  Turkey  in  Europe,  antf  Bri 
tish  Possessions  in'  North  America 
11.  Is. 

POETRY. 

Ariadne:  a  Poem,  in  Three  Parti 
By  F.dward  Lord  Thnrlow.  8vo, 
sewed. 

The  Satires  of  Juvenal,  translatoi 
into  English  Verse,  with  Notes  and  I 
lustrations.  By  Charles  Badham,  M-H. 
Physician  to  his  Royal  Highness 
Duke  of  Sussex,  5cc.  &c,  8vo.  Us 
bds. 

The  Orphans ;  or,  the  Battle  of  Nf 
viPs  Cross :  a  Metrical  Romance,  Ii 
Five  Cantos.  12mo.  7s.  6d.  bd?. 

Arminius ;  or,  the  Deliverance  o 
Germany ;  a  Tragedy.  By  Cbarl“ 
Knight  foolscap  8vo«  4s.  bds. 
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terrors  of  Imagmatioo,  and  other 
. .  s.  By  John  William  Smith. 

.  .p  Svo.  6s.  hound, 

Marion  of  Drymnagh  ;  a  Tale  of  F.riii, 
Two  Cantos.  By  Alathew  Weld 
Ar.stongc,  F.sq.  Svo.  7s.  bds. 

POLITICAL, 

The  Political  Memento  ;  or,  Extracts 
jn  the  Speeches,  during  the  last  Six 
fears,  of  near  a  Hundred  of  th(!  most 
;,{in2uishtd  Members  of  both  Houses 
Parliament,  on  the  Policy,  Conduct, ' 
, probable  Result  of  the  VV'ar.  By  a 
r'.iameiitary  Reporter.  Svo.  15s.  bds. 
TiiC  Importance  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
tope,  as  a  Colony  to  Great  Britain, 
tpendently  of  the  Advantages  it  pos- 
as  a  Military  and  Naval  Station, 
i  the  Key  to  our  Territorial  Posscs- 
!,s  ill  India,  offered  for  Consideration. 

V  Richard  Barnard  Fisher,  Esq.  3s. 

T3EOLOGY  AND  SACRED  LITERATURE. 

Robertson’s  Compendious  Hebrew 


ct'onary:  corrected  and  improved  by 
ihum  Joseph,  Teacher  of  Hebrew. 

3  which  are  added,  a  Vocabulary  of 
rv;w  Primitives  in  English  and  He- 
w;  and  Tables  of  Chronology  and 
'quitics.  To  the  whole  is  prefixed 
tasy  method  of  reading  Hebrew 
>iit  Points  and  with  Points.  l2mo. 
k  [)ds. 

Selecta  Loca  ex  Prophetis  aliisque 
Veteris  Testamenti  ad  Messiam 
piimis  pertinentia,  Hebraice,  una 
n  Eorundem  Locorura  Versione 
rsci  LXX.  Locisque  Parallelis  Novi 
«‘amenti.  12ino.  Is. 

The  Substance  of  a  Discourse  deli- 
■  d  at  the  Abbey  Church  in  Bath,  on 
i  rsday,  the  31st  of  March,  1814,  be- 
•  the  District  Committee  established 
'  that  City ;  giving  a  Churchman’s 
^sons  for  declining  a  Connexion  with 
"Bible  Society  ;  and  most  respectfully 
-  'S  al  to  the  Parent  “  Society  for 
'  iijt.ug  Christian  Knowledge.”  By 
Rev.  Charles  Daubeny,  Archdeacon" 
Is.  6d. 

A  Valedictory  Address  delivered  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
’  ^  Chri>tian  Knowledge,  on  Tues- 
May  17,  1814,  at  their  house  in 
'  eit’s-huildings,  London,  by  the 
•t  Rev.  Father  in  God,  George 
■^y  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  in  the 
'  'jf  the  S^iciety,  to  the  Right  Rev. 
^'iii  G(k1,  Thomas  Fanshaw,  Lord 
"i*  of  Calcutta,  previous  to  his 
rture  for  India;  together  with  bis 
Reply.  Is. 


The  Hand  of  God  acknowledged  in  the 
Punishment  of  unjust  and  oppressive 
Ambition:  Two  Discourses,  delivered 
iu  George’s  Meeting  House,  Exeter,  oa 
the  17lb  and  24th  of  April,  1814.  By 
Lant  Carpenter,  LL.D.  Is.  6d. 

An  Address  to  the  Rev.  Eustace  Carey, 
January  19, 1814,  on  his  designation  as 
a  Christian  Missionary  to  India.  By 
Robert  Hall,  M.A.  of  Leicester.  2s. 

An  Account  of  the  R<  vival  of  the 
Work  of  God  in  the  County  of  Corn¬ 
wall  ;  with  Advice  to  young  Converts: 
to  which  is  addtxl,  an  Api>endix,  con¬ 
taining  some  Remarks  on  the  Rev.  C- 
Val.  Le  Grice’s  Sermon  on  Revivalism, 
preached  at  St  MaTy*s  Chapel,  Pen¬ 
zance.  By  the  Rev  .John  Riles.  8vo, 
Is. 

No.  VII.  of  Kittle’s  Critical  and 
Practical  Letters  on  the  Apocalyptical 
Episiles  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia. 
Svo.  Is.  l2mo.  6d. 

No.  Vlll.  or  a  Lecture  on  Rev.  i. 
to  which  is  added  a  Sketch  of  the  Geo- 
giajihy  of  the  Seven  Churches,  with  a 
small  Map.  8vo.  Is.  I2mj.  6d. 


TOPOGRAPIJY  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  Voyage  to  the  Isle  of  Elba  ;  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  of  M.  Arsenne 
Thiebault  de  Bernaud,  Emeritus  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Class  of  Literature,  History, 
and  Antiquities,  in  the  Italian  Academy, 
&,c.  illustrated  by  a  Map. 

T.etters  from  Holland,  during  a  Tour 
from  Harwich  to  Helvoetsiuys,  Brill, 
Rotterdam,  Delfc,  Hague,  Leyden, 
Haarlem,  Amsterdam,  &c.  describing 
these  different  Places,  with  a  Statement 
of  the  Population,  and  Tables  of  Ex¬ 
change  in  Dutch  and  English  Money, 
with  the  Sterling  Value  of  the  French 
Coins.  l2mo.  3s.  fid.  sewed. 

Letters  on  India.  By  Maria  Grahnm, 
Author  of  the  Journal  of  a  Residence  in 
India.  8vo.  14s.  seweil. 

Picture  of  Pn^  ;  being  a  Complete 
Guide  to  all  the  Public  Buildings,  Places 
of  Amusement,  and  Curiosities  in  that 
Metropolis  ;  accorapaniud  with  Six  dif¬ 
ferent  Routes  from  the  Coast  to  Paris ; 
describing  every  thing  worthy  of  obser¬ 
vation  on  the  Journey,  and  including 
Posting  Regulations,  l3istances  in  Eng¬ 
lish  Miles,  6cc.  with  full  Directions  to 
Strangers  on  their  first  Arrival  in  the 
Capital.  Embellished  with  a  correct 
Map  of  the  various  Routes,  a  Plan  of 
Paris,  Views  of  Public  Buildings,  and 
other  interesting  Plates.  Svo.  6$.  bJs« 


'  CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  publicity  to  the  following 
obliging  communication  from  the  Uev.  Thos.  Scott:— 

Ih  the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic  Review* 

SIR, 

In  feVirwin^  Mr.  Hale's  pamphlet,  on  the  Means  of  Preveiitin;^  Fenoale  Pro«ti. 
tutioT',  (an  hightv  important  ft,)  you  iiieiitioii  the  Lt»ck  Hospital,  as  an  iiisti. 
tution  similar  in  kirni  to  the  Magdalene,  and  the  London  Female  IVniteiitiary, — As 
this  is  in  seme  respects  an  erroneous  statement,  I  tlionght  yon  would  not  be  averse 
to  receive  more  accurate  information  from  one,  who  was  for  above  seventeen  years 
Visiting  Chaplain  of  that  Ho$>pitai. 

The  Lock  Hospital  has  for  its  avowed  object,  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease; 
and  more  male  patients  are  cured  than  female.  But  the  religions  instruction  of 
the  piitients,  wiiilc  order  cure,  is  a  part  of  the  design.  When,  however,  a  cure  is 
effected,  they  are  dischaiged,  without  further  aid  ;  and  I  apprehend,  that  thereiU 
gi(*us  in.>truct;on  is  more  successful  among  the  male,  than  the  female  paticnls. 

The  hopelessness  of  my  exertions  as  to  the  latter,  when  no  place  for  the  recep. 
tion  of  those,  who  appeared  penitent,  was  provided,  induced  me  to  attempt  inte¬ 
resting  iny  pious  and  !»enevo!ent  friends,  in  the  case ;  and  about  A.  D.  1788,  an 
Asylum  was  provided,  for  female  patients,  when  discharged  from  the  Hospital,  who 
appeared  disposed  to  forsake  their  evil  courses.  This  is  calle<l  ‘‘  I’iie  Lock  Asy¬ 
lum,”  and  is  supported,  as  a  separate  cliarity,  by  a  separate  subscription.  This  in¬ 
deed  is  of  the  nature  of  the  Magdalene,  and  the  London  Penitentiary  :  and  I  trust 
many  instances  of  that  kind  of  usefulness,  which  you  so  affectingly  desoribe,  ha’C 
crowned  the  obscure  and  feeble  attempt ;  but  its  funds  have  gcneially  been  too  luv 
to  attempt  much. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  constant  reader, 

THOS.  SCOTT. 


Thel  ltlc,  Contents,  and  Index  to  Vol.  1.  of  the  New  Series  will  be  given  in 
oof  next  NumbiT.  The  Publisher  exceedingly  regrets  the  delay  which  has  occurred 
in  furnishing  those  belonging  to  the  preceding  Volume,  for  which,  however,  he  is  nut 
lesponsible. 


